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THE CRISIS IN FRANCE 


The Panama canal scandal brings 
with the opening year many grave 
fears to the French nation. The 
Republic has been triumphant, and 
the people have been ruled by a dem- 
ocratic form of government since the 
fall of Sedan and the dispersal of the 
anarchists who took possession of Paris 
after the siege. Napoleon, upon his 
downfall, predicted that the Republic 
would not last for more than twenty 
years. It has managed to avoid the 
pitfalls placed in its way for that 
length of time, but at the very end of 
it came the disquieting rumors which 
have recently stirred the whole world. 
The Republic is on trial—not because 
of its laws, but because of its repre- 
sentatives. The men who stand high- 
est in the councils of the nation are 
under suspicion, and a fraud of the 
most gigantic proportions has been 
unearthed. The people have fallen 
into the very condition which the 
Republic was established to avoid. 
The Empire had been rotten; so had 


the previous monarchies. It was at 
the cost of violent measures, of sacri- 
fices and the most horrible of fratri- 
cidal wars, that the government of the 
people was established upon the ruins 
of a dissolute and worthless empire. 
Hardly had the crisis passed and the 
exacting indemnities of the Franco- 
Prussian war been paid, than the 
nation embarked upon the Panama 
canal. It became almost a national 
craze. Fully one hundred thousand 
of the poor withdrew their hoarded 
savings to place in the new enterprise. 
It inflamed the French imagination. 
It would be the most gigantic en- 
gineering enterprise of the world, 
yielding colossal returns, and stand- 
ing forever as a monument to the 
wonderful recuperative abilities of a 
great nation. In this way the French 
invested no less than four hundred 
millions of francs. De Lesseps him- 
self was exultant, for failure seemed 
impossible with this vast resource to 
draw upon. The great canal was to 
be some forty-five miles long—all of 
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it on a sea-level, cutting in its way 
through mountains and plains, cross- 
ing rivers and necessitating the solu- 
tion of engineering problems at which 
the wiser men of the day looked 
askance. The work was begun upon 
a gigantic scale. Dredging and ex- 
cavating, the building of barricades, 
dykes and embankments went mer- 
rily on, until the world was asked to 
investigate the wonder. Rumors be- 
gan then to be heard in distant lands. 
The Americans were particularly sus- 


M, Floquet, 
Ex-President French Chamber of Deputies 


picious. 
francs had been spent, and the com- 
pany found itself practically without 


In four years a billion of 


resources. Commissioners were sent 
out to examine and report. It soon 
became evident that the enterprise 
could not survive unless speedy aid 
was brought to it. The working men 
were dying of fever, labor was to be 
had only at the most exorbitant rates, 
and impossible feats were being tried 
with nature to bring her under sub- 
mission. It was manifest that all 
was not well with the undertaking. 
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Then it was that the picturesque 
figure of Baron Reinach appeared 
upon the field. The Panama canal, 
instead of being one of the most 
gigantic enterprises ever undertaken 
by man, was in danger of becoming 
one of the most stupendous failures. 
A lottery loan was proposed. Depu- 
ties, engineers, business men, people 
of influence and the press had to be 
bribed into favor. Eighty millions of 
dollars out of the two hundred and 
fifty collected for the canal went 
astray at this time and is still unac- 
counted for. To-day some of the 
directors are in prison, waiting to ap- 
pear before a tribunal to answer for 
the strange disappearance of this sum; 
while the President of the French 
Republic, Mons. Sadi Carnot himself, 
and ex-President of the Deputies, 
Floquet, have not escaped the obloquy 
of having their names associated with 
the events now coming to light. The 
actual state of affairs has yet to be 
revealed. Meanwhile, the enemies of 
the Republic have not been idle. The 
crowd has become impatient and has 
called for a change of government. 
On the one hand the Imperialists 
have come from their hiding. Prince 
Victor is the champion of the Bona- 
partists. A nephew of the last Na- 
poleon, he is a man of no great ca- 
pacity or following. The Monarchists 
have a stronger man in the Duke of 
Orleans, son of the Comte de Paris, 
and a youth whose patriotism is not 
questioned, whatever may be thought 
of his ability and backing. The 
Comte de Paris and his family have 
retired into Spain, beyond the Pyre- 
nees, and there await events; while 
the Duke of Orleans, who has been 
traveling in Asia, is hastening his 
return to help in the hatching of 
plots. Meanwhile, the Anarchists, 
Communists and Revolutionists in 
general are, as ever, ready for any 
horror in which they can take a hand. 
Fortunately the ministry, with Ribot 
at its head, will not capitulate from 
weakness. If France can pull herself 
out of the situation, rehabilitate her 
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energies and deal with the scandal 
with a firm and uncompromising hand, 
the Republic may be looked upon as 
having conquered her most formidable 
enemy. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE AND THE REPUBLIC 
The Speaker 


Republican statesmen did not seem 
to fully appreciate the aid which 
Cardinal Lavigerie was the means of 
having offered to them; they might 
appreciate it better now were he alive 
to raise his sane and manly voice 
again to urge religious-minded French- 
men, in spite of old scores, to stand 
by the Republic in such an hour, 
rather than seize the too numerous 
chances of doing it injury. It is now 
two years since Cardinal Lavigerie 
made that famous speech at Algiers 
to the officers of the Mediterranean 
Squadron which was the first dis- 
closure of the new French policy of 
the Vatican. One recalls the sensa- 
tion which that utterance caused. 
The Clericals and Reactionists re- 
fused to believe their ears. But the 
Cardinal repeated his speech and 
announced that his authority for 
making it had come direct from 
Rome, while the Pope put all doubts 
at rest by issuing an encyclical to the 
French Bishops bidding them give 
over intriguing for monarchical re- 
action and accept frankly the Repub- 
lic. Dynasties and monarchies do not 
always begin by being legitimate, 
said Leo XIII.; when the will of 
a nation distinctly declares for a form 
of government, and when that form 
of government ensures public tran- 
quillity and does not necessarily 
imply hostility to religion, it becomes 
a duty to support it, though we may 
freely criticise it, and even in one’s 
heart wish it changed. One has to 
remember the cherished ideals of the 
clerical monarchists in order to ap- 
preciate the full force of this mot 
d'ordre. ‘* King, nobles, people; Pope, 
priests, laymen; God, Christ, man- 
kind ”—the magic formulas of the 
school of De Maistre, Bonald, and 


Lamennais, on which monarchical 
‘*Ultras” had been rearing their 
ideal of human society since the 
Restoration, were swept away by the 
Pope at a single stroke. The voice 
of authority itself bade them make 
friends with the mammon of un- 
righteousness. In practice the effect 
of this pronouncement was the trans- 
formation of some eighty French 
bishops from enemies into friends 
of the Republic, and all that that 
meant in the shape of a proportionate 


Prince Victor Bonaparte 


transformation amongst the clergy 
and laity whom they influenced. The 
Conservative leader in Parliament, 
the Count de Mun, abjured the re- 
action and gave in his adhesion to 
the Republic with straightforward 


and loyal words. Cardinal Lavigerie 
came to France, and in the course of 
an oratorical campaign, chiefly on 
behalf of his anti-slavery movement, 
managed to impart to the new atti- 
tude of Catholic Frenchmen a good 
deal of patriotic sincerity. Only a few 
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irreconcilable factionists still held out 
ind denounced Lavigerie as an evil 
genius of the Pope. This was prob- 
ably Lavigerie’s greatest work for 
France—or, rather, it would have 
been had it succeeded. But the Re- 
public, flushed with recent successes 
at the polls, did not value this new 
basis of strength. It mocked at the 
De Muns and the Lavigeries, and, 
instead of making a politic recogni- 
tion of what was really a momentous 
surrender, it continued its somewhat 


Duke of Orleans 


petty proceedings against the Church 
until the Lavigeries and the De Muns, 
from being powerful leaders able to 
bring valuable aid, became the butt 
and scorn of their own side as men 
who had led their forces to a humilia- 
tion. Some people do not know when 
they are beaten. The French Repub- 
lic in this matter made the mistake of 
not knowing when it had won. Even 
M. Blowitz sees that and deplores it. 
To-day, when the Republic is im- 
periled between the forces of An- 
archism and Boulangism, when a 
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Pandora’s box of scandals has been 
opened in its own household, when 
the forces of the Right Centre seem 
hopelessly thrown back again into 
the arms of Reaction, it is easier to 
appreciate this mistake than it was 
some months ago. 


THE GERMAN ARMY 

San Francisco News Letter 
There is no doubt that the annual 
expenditure for the German army is 
enormous, and the almost unanimous 
protest of the leading journals of the 
world against its increase, re-echoing 
that of the majority of the German 
organs, ought not to pass unheeded 
by the German government. In our 
cosmopolitan age, the views of for- 
eign nations on great issues deserve 
almost as much consideration as those 
expressed at home. It must not be 


forgotten, however, that press com- 
ments can have effect only when they 
are based upon facts and show a cor- 
rect understanding of the subject 


treated. Leader writers who call upon 
one or the other European nations to 
disarm, seem not to consider that only 
a general disarmament would be fair 
to all the countries concerned, and 
that circumstances have gradually 
arisen in Europe which make a gen- 
eral disarmanent, before another con- 
test of arms, almost impossible. Still 
more absurd and useless are the lead- 
ing articles which re-echo the Uto- 
pian opinions, so strongly favored by 
certain assemblies of ‘‘ long-haired 
men and short-haired women” who 
clamor for eternal peace—a state of 
affairs which will have to be post- 
poned until the millennium has arrived, 
which has always been predicted, but 
failed to appear, in years ending with 
one or more zeros. Very differently, 
however, should be treated the appeal 
of the organs of public opinion to the 
European nations to stay the increase 
of expenditure for military purposes 
before it has reached such a height, 
that even the countries successful in 
the eventual armed conflict will be 
paralyzed for many years before being 
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able to use their hands in works of 
peace and progress, in which not only 
they but all the world is interested. 
At this moment it is Germany whose 
people are supported by the interna- 
tional press in their protest against 
the intention of the government to 
load upon them new burdens, and this 
protest is justified by the fact that 
the German army, according to all 
competent authorities, though, per- 
haps not the strongest numerically, is 
in excellent condition, and, as even 
Prince Bismarck acknowledges, ought 
to hold its own against any other 
two powers, if Germany is aided by 
her present allies. By the law of 
March 11, 1887, which, as the gov- 
ernment then stated, was to continue 
in force until March 31, 1894, the 
German army on a peace footing, 
since October 1, 1890, consists of 
22,250 Officers and 468,409 men. On 


a war footing Germany is prepared 
to place 3,350,000 men in the field, 
fully armed. 


This number is cal- 
culated from the semi-official figures, 
but actually it probably remains far 
below the mark, since no official 
statement respecting the army is is- 
sued. The present intention of the 
government seems to be to increase 
the peace footing by adding annually 
100,000 more recruits—for whom 
room is to be made by reducing more 
generally the three years’ service to a 
two years’ service—-than has been done 
heretofore. This increase is prompt- 
ed by a rivalry with France, and is 
considered not only unnecessary, but 
even hurtful to the efficiency of the 
army, by a great number of the high- 
est German military authorities. If 
to this is added the fact that the 
government has no funds for such an 
expense, but wants to burden the 
people with new taxation, one can un- 
derstand why so many of the best 
German patriots are opposed to the 
government measure. The outlay 
for the German army, estimated for 
the fiscal year ending March 3, 1892, 
amounted to 412,550,954 marks or- 
dinary, and 71,303,510 marks ex- 
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traordinary expenditure; or, all in 
all, about 500,000,000 marks, which 
divided by the fnumber of inhab- 
itants of the empire, estimated at 
about 51,000,000, would be about 
$2.50 a head, which, considering 
the fact that Germany is not a 
rich country, isa very great burden 
to the people indeed. Under these cir- 
cumstances, if the Germans consent 
to the government proposal, it will 
only be because they fear that a gov- 
ernment crisis and internal dissen- 
sions will do even more harm than 
increased taxation. In justice to the 
German government it may, perhaps, 
be mentioned that it does not burden 
its citizens more than the govern- 
ments of the neighboring nations; for 
in France the expenditure a head 
amounts to over $5, and in Great 
Britain to over $4.25, which, since 
Great Britain has only 71,860 men un- 
der arms, while Germany, as above 
stated, heretofore has had a peace 
footing of almost half a million men, 
shows that the German Empire, large 
as it is, manages carefully its expend 
itures. 


THE CURRENT YEAR IN HISTORY 


A glance at the existing political 
situations of the foremost countries of 
the world, leads to the conviction that 
the present year will witness events 
and changes, historically of vast im- 
portance. Beginning at home, we 
see the powers of the executive and 
legislative branches of our govern- 
ment for the first time since the Civil 
War, vested in the Democratic party. 
This new administration will have to 
deal with momentous public questions 
of long standing; the most absorbing 
of which will be, with all its divisions 
and sub-divisions, protection or free 
trade. Another question of great 
weight which it will be called upon to 
solve is whether the United States can 
afford to maintain a definite relation 
between the exchangeable values of 
gold and silver. Other work for the 
Cleveland administration is the just 
revision of that increasing drain upon 
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our treasury, the pension list. And 
last, providing it is not settled before 
the end of Mr. Harrison’s term, are 
the vital questions of national quar- 
antine and the restriction of immigra- 
tion. Turning to Great Britain, it is 
obvious that since 1886, no year has 
been of such consequence in its his- 
tory as will be the present. A re- 
cently elected House of Commons 
must soon begin a session upon which 
hangs the fate of the better govern- 
ment of Ireland, a bill for the purpose 
being now in course of construction 
by a committee of the Cabinet. In 
France the existing political unrest is 
likely to prove of great significance; 
and already there is excitement and 
feverish anxiety over the possible 
results of the general election, which 
willtake place in October. Germany, 


too, has its disturbing political ele- 
ments, which during 1893 may con- 
tribute important events to its history. 
Defeated in the Reichstag, the young 
Kaiser’s pet bill for increasing the 


army is now in the hands of a com- 
mittee, the majority of whose mem- 
bers are opposed to it unless it is 
subjected to modifications inconsistent 
with its purpose. A deadlock in the 
German legislature is, therefore, 
likely to ensue. How the emperor is 
to avoid this embarrassing predica- 
ment is the question out of which se- 
rious changes may come to pass, To 
withdraw the army bill, after having 
proclaimed it essential to the welfare 
of the people, would be dangerous to 
the future of the Kaiser’s influence 
and prestige. Toward Spain the 
American looks with the peculiar in- 
terest of the moneyed man ready to 
buy his neighbor's plums. Spain has 
Cuba to sell, and Uncle Sam has the 
money to buy it. The sum of $300,- 
000,000 is suggested as the price; a 
large sum, to be sure, but then Cuba 
is Uncle Sam’s chief purveyor of 
sugar and fine tobacco, besides being 
of great value for strategic reasons, 
and therefore particularly desirable 
for annexation, and as the sum of 
$300,000,000 means relief, the pres- 
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ent year may see Cuba change hands. 
As for Russia, the action of the Czar 
depends so largely upon the trend of 
events in Western Europe, that her 
place in the history of 1893 can only 
beconjectured. In Arabia and Persia 
there are threatened revolutions. In 
Persia, especially owing to the at- 
tempt of the Shah to introduce bits of 
Western civilization in the shape of 
banks, railways and the telegraph, the 
enmity of the Moslems is active, and 
the situation precarious. In South 
America, Chili and Brazil have formed 
an alliance, Peru and the Argentine 
Republic have combined, there is 
trouble over the treaty which ended 
the war between Peru and Chili, and 
altogether the greater part of South 
America during this year is likely to 
be convulsed by a fratricidal war. 
Coming back to North America, we 
look to Canada as Uncle Sam’s bride 
elect. Popular sentiment favors their 
union. Whether it shall be in 1893 or 
in a more distant future, such is bound 
to be the eventual fate of our northern 
neighbors. 


IMMIGRATION AND QUARANTINE 


The dread of a possible visitation 
of cholera here in the Spring, has 
aroused universal interest in two 
questions, namely: the placing of our 
quarantine service under national 
control, and the suspension of immi- 
gration. The first, with the exception 
of local politicians in New York, has 
met with little or no opposition. By 
all who have studied the question, 
it is deemed not only an advantage 
over the present system, but an ab- 
solute necessity in order to battle 
successfully with a possible epidemic. 
Perhaps the most authoritative body 
that has publicly declared this opin- 
ion, is the New York Chamber of 
Commerce. Through a committee of 
sagacious, broad-minded men of af- 
fairs, assisted by expert physicians 
of the highest rank, it has come into 
possession of all the facts required 
for a thorough understanding of the 
subject, and with the intelligent and 
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practical conclusion of the Chamber 
all competent judges agree. The 
question of suspension of immigra- 
tion, however, has met with more 
opposition, especially, and for obvious 
reasons, from steamship companies. 
The problem is one worthy the atten- 
tion of the best statesmanship in the 
country. It is highly undesirable and 
undemocratic to shut off immigration 
entirely. Discrimination, however, 
must be used in admitting or rejecting 
immigrants according to their charac- 
ter. It is a question how to regulate 
immigration in such a manner as to 
bar out those whose presence is 
dangerous, while admitting those who 
really contribute to the country’s 
good. A property qualification has 
been urged which would do away 
with dependent paupers, yet the 
possession of a well-filled pocket, 
protects our poor houses, and nothing 
more. As it is, immigrants having no 
visible means of support and likely to 
become a charge on the community, 


are frequently returned to Europe, 


whence they came. A system based 
upon ownership of dollars only, may 
work no little mischief and injustice. 
Poverty is not an undesirable thing, 
but beggary, criminal antecedents and 
associations, warped ideas of morality, 
of right and wrong, the possession of 
seditious and treasonable ideas, and a 
thousand and one evidences of dis- 
eased heart and brain, are a thousand- 
fold more to be dreaded than poverty 
alone. On the other hand, the pos- 
session of wealth must not be lost 
sight of as an indication of thrift. 
As such it is of value, especially when 
the educational test is also applied. 
Absolutely free immigration has been 
tried for years. The rush of unde- 
sirable beings to our shores has 
become something of a menace, yet 
there are two sides to the question 
which naturally present themselves, 
and Americans should be cautious in 
making any legislation upon a subject 
so intimately associated with the 
fundamental principles of freedom 
upon which our institutions rest. 
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THE CRISP INCIDENT 


Was Speaker Crisp insulted at the 
Reform Club banquet? Such is the 
great question that excited the inter- 
est of newspapers and politicians for 
aboutaweek. The factsareas follows: 
The Reform Club, which is a social 
organization devoted to the preach- 
ing of tariff reform, and consequently 
composed largely of adherents of 
the Democratic party, held a banquet 
in honor of the recent victory of the 
Democratic party at the polls. Mr. 
Cleveland was the principal guest, 
and at his table were gathered many 


Speaker Crisp 


distinguished citizens and statesmen. 
A short list of speakers had been pre- 
pared and printed, and when this was 
exhausted a few others were called 
upon by the presiding officer for re- 
marks. Mr. Crisp was not invited to 
speak, but expecting such an invitation 
he had given his speech to the report- 
ers for use after the occasion. Why 
was he passed over? And what was 
the object of the Reform Club in 
snubbing him? It is said on behalf 
of the Club that the president did not 
know Mr. Crisp desired or expected 
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to speak, and that the Club, being 
not purely a political club, felt in no 
wise amenable to official etiquette in 
the matter. It turned out that a 
number of distinguished statesmen 
whose names were not upon the list 
of speakers, came to the banquet with 
typewritten speeches in their pocket. 
Some of these were delivered; some 
were not, but the Speaker was appa- 
rently the only one who had confided 
his observations to the reporters. It 
may be asked why should he have at- 
tached so much significance to an in- 
vitation to address the Reform Club ? 
A year ago, when the verdict of the 
country on tariff reform was not so 
pronounced as now, he declined to 
attend the banquet at all. Nothing 
illustrates more emphatically the con- 
nection of the recent Democratic vic- 
tory with the cause of tariff reform 
than the significance attached by all 
parties to the occasion upon which the 
Speaker is alleged to have been 
slighted. Probably no one was more 
surprised than the members of the Re- 
form Club themselves that the details 
of their annual banquet should assume 
the proportions of a political issue. 


THE DEATH OF A GREAT MONOPOLY 


We have to record the death of the 
New York Associated Press, which 
passed away on or about the 11th 
day of December, with hardly a dis- 
turbing ripple upon the serenity of 
the dying year. This association has 
been one of the very strongest trusts 
ever established in the United States. 
It was about fifty years old, and was 
a combination of the staunchest news- 
papers in New York City. The pur- 
pose of it was to collect and dissemi- 
nate the telegraphic news of the day 
from all parts of the world, not only 
to the immediate New York members, 
but to other newspapers throughout 
the country. In it were the Journal 
of Commerce, the Times, the Tri- 
bune, the World, the Herald, The 
Sun, and The Express, which has 
since become The Mail and Express. 
The association grew in strength un- 
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til in recent years the statistics con- 
cerning the amount of its telegraphic 
tolls, which amounted to millions of 
dollars yearly, and the number of 
words sent over the wires of the 
country to its thousands of dependent 
allies, reached an enormoussum. For 
many years Mr. William Henry Smith 
has been at the head of this great or- 
ganization, and it has been generally 
thought that the concern was impreg- 
nable. It dictated terms to all those 
whom it served, and would brook ab- 
solutely no opposition from anyone. 
The owners and originators reaped a 
very large and handsome profit from 


William Henry Smith 
Manager of the late Associated Press 


_the association, receiving their valu- 
able news practically free of cost to 


themselves. This alone was worth 
from ten to fifteen thousand a year 
to each of them. Besides this, its re- 
fusal to serve any but its own mem- 
bers rendered such a thing as a new 
journal almost impossible of establish- 
ment. Indeed, the name itself of the 
New York Associated Press became a 
household word, and was a synonym 
for reliability and completeness. Any 
new newspaper was obliged to have 
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its service to secure a standingin any 
community. Some months ago the 
literary world was startled by the an- 
nouncement that the New York Sun 
had seceded from this great codpera- 
tive association. This act, in itself, 
was equivalent to giving up stock in 
a concern the par value of which was 
not short of a quarter of a million 
of dollars. Little was said at the 
time about the matter, and still less 
notice has been taken of the more 
recent struggles which have brought 
about the downfall of this organi- 
zation. It appears, however, that, 
serene in the monopolistic confidence 
it enjoyed, the New York Associated 
Press underestimated its own strength. 
It became dependent upon other or- 
ganizations in the South and West, 
upon which it attempted once too 
often to press distasteful terms. 


Meanwhile, the United Press, born 
in 1883, had arisen and had attained 
a certain amount of strength of its 
By combining with the West- 


own. 
ern and Southern Associations the 
United Press became the stronger 
of the two, and has actually brought 
about the complete disruption of its 
formidable rival, which has quietly 
iaid down its tools and gone forever 
out of the business. The passing 
away of this important codéperative 
industry may be looked upon as one 
which will benefit newspaper readers 
in general. There were many very 
objectionable features about the old 
Associated Press—its sale franchises, 
its old-fashioned methods and unbusi- 
nesslike discriminations. At times it 
went so faras to demand the suppres- 
sion of news which was displeasing to 
it, exerting thus a censorship under 
pain of immediate discontinuance of 
the service. It made fantastical rules 
to govern its subjects, held them with 
a rod of iron, and demanded a tribute 
out of all proportion to its deserts. 
To-day it is replaced by a new Asso- 
ciated Press, from which many of these 
objectionable features have been re- 
moved. Thecountry at large has cause 
to congratulate itself upon the change. 
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CHRISTMAS BENEFACTIONS 


The holiday season has been marked 
by a number of noble gifts to the 
cause of education and refinement, of 
which the most notable have fallen 
into the capacious stocking of Chi- 
cago. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, who 
has already given to the Chicago Uni- 
versity $2,600,000, has added another 
million to his former benefactions. 
His gifts are very sensibly devoted 
to the permanent endowment, and 
he has left to local benefactors the 
pleasure of erecting buildings and 
structures needful to the working of 
the University. A few days before 
this announcement was made, Mr. P. 
D. Armour of Chicago gave a million 
and a half to establish the Armour 
Institute, modeled upon the already 
famous Drexel Institute of manual 
training, science and art in Philadel- 
phia. About $300,000 has been given 
by Miss Mary Garrett, of Baltimore, 
to open the medical department of 
Johns Hopkins University to women. 
In New York $500,000 was added to 
the fund for building the cathedral of 
St. John the Divine by an anonymous 
donor. Mr. George Vanderbilt has 
presented a gallery valued at $100,000 
to the American Fine Arts Society. 
Among recent bequests is that of the 
residuary estate, amounting to nearly 
$200,000, of Dr. Ralph Butterfield of 
Kansas City to his Alma Mater, Dart- 
mouth College. All of these magnifi- 
cent benefactions were bestowed with- 
out flourish of trumpets or blowing 
of horns. All were generally unex- 
pected, and accompanied by that 
modesty which is a distinctive feature 
of the generous American. In the 
last instance so little was known about 
Dr. Butterfield, that inquiries had to 
be made as to his identity. He had 
graduated in 1839. After a long 
search, the record of Dr. Butterfield’s 
death and his late address were found. 
Then it was ascertained that he was 
an old man, who had lived the life of 
a recluse for many years and died in 
apparent poverty. He kept a second- 
hand shop and had no friends and few 
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acquaintances. His late neighbors 
tell many stories of his penuriousness. 
He would follow coal wagons to their 
destinations, and after the coal was 
dumped and carried into the house, 
he would pick up the few remaining 
coals and carry them to hisshop. In 
this way he collected a considerable 
amount of coal which he sold by the 
bushel. He never married. 


ORTHODOXY 


Professor Charles A. Briggs, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, has been pronounced orthodox 
by the New York presbytery. A 


Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D D. 


change of three or four votes would 
have made him a heretic. He may 
therefore continue to practice and 
preach the higher criticism within the 
pale of the Presbyterian church, un- 
less this verdict should be overruled 
by the New York Synod or the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church. The trial, into the merits of 
which we have no disposition to enter, 
lasted for twenty days. There were 
six principal charges, and one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine ministers and 
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elders voted at the final division. It 
is a noteworthy fact that the names 
of many of the foremost clergymen 
of this denomination are not found 
on the list of those voting. Doctors 
Hall, Parkhurst, Paxton, Shedd, and 
others of equal prominence, though 
possibly paired, were absent from 
the division; and yet if the higher 
authorities should reverse the verdict 
in favor of Dr. Briggs, logic would 
also seem to convict his numerous 
supporters of equal heresy. This would 
seem to mean nothing less than the 
disruption of the Presbyterian church. 
Dr. Briggs conducted his own de- 
fense with wonderful acuteness, abil- 
ity and force, and the principal coun- 
sel for the prosecution was Col. John 
J. McCook, a trustee of Princeton 
College. It is generally considered 
that if Col. McCook proved the bet- 
ter theologian, Dr. Briggs was un- 
questionably the superior lawyer. To 
the lay mind the whole controversy 
would seem to be ah outcome of the 
spirit of progression and advance, 
which is characteristic of our age in 
all departments of mental activity. 
Another manifestation of this unrest 
and discontent with the standards of 
a former age is seen in the restora- 
tion of the excommunicated Father 
McGlynn to all the functions of a 
Roman Catholic priest. We do not 
know what position Dr. McGlynn 
takes in regard to the higher criti- 
cism, or how he views the inerrancy 
of the scriptures, but he espoused the 
cause of labor, became a pupil of 
Henry George, denounced the pre- 
lates who dwell in marble palaces, 
and characterized the supreme pon- 
tiff as ‘‘an old woman in Rome.” 
We are not aware that he has ceased 
to think the pope an old woman in 
Rome, though he has publicly denied 
that he ever applied the epithet, but 
he has obviously agreed not to call 
him one again, and Mgr. Satolli, the 
pope’s missionary of peace, not with- 
out raising some objections, has re- 
stored the deposed priest to his former 
standard. These incidents tend to show 
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that men who in an earlier age would 
have been subjected to physical pun- 
ishment for their opinions, are now 
judged by their superiors in respect 
of their capacity for doing good, 
apart from their doctrinal belief. 


FATHER McGLYNN 


A résumé of the McGlynn case may 
be ofinterest here. The trouble orig- 
inated during the election of 1886, 
when Dr. McGlynn was one of the 
most active supporters of Henry 
George for Mayor. Having publicly 
defended Mr. George’s views he 


Father McGlynn 


brought upon himself the disfavor of 
Archbishop Corrigan, who ordered 
him to desist from further speech- 
making. Dr. McGlynn obeyed the 
order, and yet evaded it by becoming 
a member of the advisory committee, 
which was conducting Mr. George’s 
campaign. This persistent advocacy 
of views at variance with the views of 
the Archbishop, led to Dr. McGlynn’s 
suspension in December, 1886. The 
doctor protested, but was told that 
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the suspension would not be revoked, 
and furthermore that he would have 
to deal with the authorities at Rome. 
Sure enough Dr. McGlynn was twice 
summoned to Rome, but both times 
he refused to appear. Accordingly a 
formal announcement of his excom- 
munication from the Catholic church 
was soon after made by Archbishop 
Corrigan. Dr. McGlynn at the time 
was incharge of St. Stephen’s church, 
certain members of which, greatly ex- 
cited and indignant at the treatment of 
their pastor, refused to recognize his 
successor, withdrew their support from 
the church, passing resolutions to 
stand by Dr. McGlynn. Thereupon, 
the doctor was made the recipient of 
substantial purses, and began deliver- 
ing addresses denouncing the local 
Catholic authorities, and bearing very 
severely on Archbishop Corrigan. His 
followers have been true to him all 
during the trouble, and now with his 
restoration are naturally jubilant; 
and not only his own parishioners but 


all the Catholic clergy and laity who 


love justice. A few days after his 
restoration, Dr. McGlynn dissolved 
one of the chief causes of the trouble, 
the Anti-Poverty Society. His case 
was an exceptional one. His offence 
was one merely of insubordination, 
there being no question of his ortho- 
doxy or good character. 


THE INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACE 


The bewildering web of legal tech- 
nicalities surrounding the America 
cup has been all swept away by Lord 
Dunraven’s pertinacity in wishing a 
race and the overwhelming desire of 
the New York Yacht Club to accommo- 
date him. The situation, as under- 
stood at present, is somewhat as fol- 
lows: The race will take place next 
Autumn under what is known as the 
third deed of gift, but certain clauses 
of the deed which were obnoxious to 
English yachtsmen have been waived 
in accordance with a clause which 
provides for such [mutual agreement 
as to terms. © This is very much as if 
a man should be required to_wear a cer- 
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tain suit of clothes, but should have the 
privilege of exchanging hiscoat, waist- 
coat and trousers. If the cup should 
be won by the English challenger 
it would be held subject to challenge 
under the same deed of gift. The 
result seems to be founded on reason 
and common sense, as no great inter- 
national contest can possibly be ar- 
ranged satisfactorily in accordance 
with cast-iron terms laid down many 
yearsago. Conditions are constantly 
changing, and a fair arrangement can 
only be arrived at by mutual agree- 
ment and concession. Lord Dun- 
raven’s boat is to be called Valkyrie, 


Lord Dunraven 


and will be 85 feet on the load water 
line. The Americans have not in 
existence any craft suitable to meet 
her, but within three days of the ac- 
ceptance of the challenge an order 
was given to the Herreshoffs of Bris- 
tol, R. I., for a vessel expressly to 
meet the Valkyrie. This craft is to be 
85 feet long, and owned by a syndicate 
represented by ex-Commodore Archi- 
bald Rogers, owner of the crack 46- 
footer Wasp. As the cost of such a 
vessel is placed at thirty-five to fifty 
thousand dollars, and from fifteen to 
twenty thousand must be allowed for 
running expenses, it is probable that 
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Mr. Rogers will have no competitors 
for the honor of defending the cup. 
It is believed that Mr. Watson, the 
English designer, has in mind a centre- 
board vessel, and as all the principal 
triumphs of the Herreshoffs have been 
won with keel boats, a far from impos- 
sible effect of the whirligig of time 
would be the Americans defending 
their cup with an English model 
against an English challenger with an 
American one. 


STAMBOUL 


The money value of an undisputed 
record in matters of sport was curi- 
ously illustrated in the sale on De- 
cember 21st of the great trotting 
stallion Stamboul. This horse came 


prominently before the public last fall 
in a series of contests with Kremlin 
for the stallion record, first one horse 
and then the other, reducing the rec- 
ord by a fraction of a second, and at 
the close of the season honors remain- 
ing with Stamboul at 2.074. 


When, 
therefore, Stamboul was sold at auc- 
tion, it was expected that he would 
bring a sum equaling, or approaching 
the largest ever paid for a trotting 
stallion. This figure is $125,000, paid 
by Mr. J. Malcolm Forbes, of Boston, 
to Governor Stanford, of California, 
for Arion, 2.103. Though Stamboul 
is several years older than Arion, it 
was not unreasonable for his admirers 
to expect that he would bring $100,- 
ooo. But it appeared that his record 
of 2.074 was called in dispute by rea- 
son of certain informalities connected 
with the track, and in consequence 
the horse was knocked down for $41,- 
ooo. With his great reputation and 
the interest excited by his public 
performances it is supposed that he 
would not be long in earning this 
sum on the track and in the stud. It 
is a singular illustration of the devel- 
opment of interest in horse-breeding, 
that a horse sold for more than $40,- 
ooo, should be pronounced ‘‘a great 
bargain,” and the articles describ- 
ing the sale should be headed “ dirt 
cheap.” 
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PADEREWSKI 


Excepting Rubinstein, perhaps no 
pianist has ever aroused so much 
interest and enthusiasm in the United 
States as Ignace Paderewski, now in 
this country for a second time. Some 
one has fancifully said that the popu- 
lar furore over this great artist has 
become an elemental force. Pade- 
rewski's financial success is a thrice 
told tale. He cleared a fortune last 
winter, and bids fair to beat the 


Paderewski, after Burne-Jones 


record in the present season. He 
has recently been painted by three 
artists of distinction. Alma Tadema 
and the Princess Louise, Marchioness 
of Lorne, painted him in full face, 
and their portraits, both wonderful 
likenesses of great artistic merit, were 
exhibited in the New Gallery, London, 
last Spring. A more ethereal treat- 
ment of the subject by Burne Jones 
presents his striking profile. A tan- 
gled mass of hair surrounds the head 
like a nimbus. 


A BACHELOR TAX 


According to the Montreal Witness 
there was much merriment when, 
at the conference between the mer- 
chants of Montreal and the Provincial 
Government, some one proposed a 
tax upon bachelors; yet what tax 
could be more reasonable. One of 
the principal burdens on any commu- 
nity is the bringing up of citizens. 
In any country the native citizen is 
worth in many ways far more than 

the naturalized one. 
The man_ educated 
abroad never as fully 
identifies himself with 
the country as the man 
bred to its institutions. 
Sentiment is not yet 
dead even in the Anglo- 
Saxon. ‘‘ Lives there a 
man with soul so dead 
who never to himself 
hath said: This is my 
own—my native land.” 
That Canada is still in 
need of population her 
immigration agencies 
declare. How much 
better a service do her 
fathers and mothers 
render her who present 
her with native Can- 
adians. When our 
country first found her- 
self in great need of 
citizens the expedient 
was hit on of paying a 
premium to the parents 
of large families. The 
results have been ex- 
traordinary, as witness the contrast 
between the multiplication of the 
French race in Canada and the 
decay of its numbers in France. 
From all points of view, however, 
many families are better than very 
large ones. Those who refuse to 
share this burden in the natural 
way should be required to do more 
for the State in some other way. 
Celibacy is bad for society and should 
be put under disabilities. The en- 
couragement of marriage is also due 
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to womanhood. Married life is wo- 
man’s natural state. It means more 
to her than it does to men. From 
the point of view of mere support she 
has a claim on man which cannot be 
ignored. Women never did and, un- 
less in exceptional cases, probably 
never will earn as much as men. 
They are, therefore, more or less de- 
pendent. The only form in which 
this dependence implies no inequality 
is that of marriage. That woman 
was made dependent on man implies, 
and has generally been admitted to 
imply, correlative duties towards her. 
From the more spiritual point of view 
it is true, as has been said by a true 
woman, that it is woman’s natural 
condition to be in love. She must ex- 
pend herself on loved ones or be the 
less awoman. She may become dan- 
gerous, so still more may the man 
whose social life is incomplete. The 
remedy is in the hands of the man, 
and if the law can reach him, why 
not? On the other hand, a tax on 


bachelors would, like all other taxes, 
fall often very unfairly. To begin 
with it would need to be proportioned 
to income, and income taxes have 
never been fairly and honestly paid, 
falling most heavily on the most hon- 


est. Besides, many a bachelor is so 
because of sacred burdens which are 
all he can bear, and to tax such a one 
would only make matters worse. 


COLLATERAL INHERITANCE TAX 


In 1885, says the New York Sun, 
the Legislature of this State passed 
an infamous measure of taxation, 
known as the Collateral Inheritance 
act, which taxed all estates over $500 
in value passing to collateral relatives 
by will or by intestacy five per cent. 
The treasurers and comptrollers col- 
lect this tax through the agency of 
tne Surrogates’ courts and pay it to 
the State Treasurer, reserving to 
themselves five per cent. of the 
money secured. This act was bad 
enough in itself, but the Legislature 
of 1892 extended the operations of 
the tax so as to levy one per cent. on 
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direct inheritance of personalty over 
$10,000 in value. There was no ex- 
cuse or necessity for the passage of 
the Direct Inheritance law last winter. 
This species of taxation, whether it 
be constitutional or not, is absolutely 
wrong in principle, because it is 
double taxation of the same property 
in one year. A double tax on the 
decedent’s estate is paid in the year 
of his death, and there can be no 
justification for the imposition of 
another burden. This succession law 
places a penalty upon death, and dis- 
criminates unjustly in favor of small 
estates. If such a tax be justifiable, 
it should be levied on every estate, 
and there should be no exemption de- 
pendent upon the value of the pro- 
perty. A succession tax is wrong in 
principle and oppressive; but it would 
seem that an effort is now to be 
made to further extend its operations. 
It is said that the State Comptroller 
has evolved a scheme for a gradual 
scale of direct succession or inheri- 
tance taxes, so that personal property 
on estates between $10,000 and $100,- 
ooo will pay one per cent.; between 
$100,000 and $500,000 two per 
cent.; three per cent. on all between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000, and five 
per cent. on all estates over $1,000,- 
ooo. And as an argument it is urged 
that Jay Gould did not pay large 
enough personal taxes during his life- 
time, and that such a law as this 
would secure to the State the back 
taxes. Of course, any such scheme 
of taxation should not be tolerated. 
It is based on the idea that men must 
be punished for accumulating for- 
tunes, and that the punishment 
should be increased in proportion to 
their success. 


PROFESSOR HORSFORD 


Of the late Professor Eben Norton 
Horsford, the Boston Transcript, after 
speaking of his career as Rumford 
Professor of Applied Sciences at Har- 
vard, says in part :— 

His invention of the acid phosphate 
grew as much out ofa desire to help 
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the soldiers as anything else. Acid 
phosphate, he reasoned, would be a 
great exhilarant, and he offered the 
surgeon general of the army to supply 
the soldiers of the United States with 
quantities of the beverage for nothing 
and at his own expense altogether. 
After he left Harvard he engaged in 
chemical manufacturing that was based 
on his own inventions. Professor 
Horsford was a constant and muni- 
ficent friend of Wellesley College, and 
introduced the ‘‘Sabbatical year,” by 
which the professors are allowed 
every seventh year for rest and study 
in Europe, and also a system of pen- 
sions for the professors. Of late 
years he gave much time to geographi- 
cal studies. Hisattention was called 
to New England cartography, and es- 
pecially to the finding of the lost city 
of Norumbega. His investigations 
led him to believe that the ancient 
city was not in Maine, but in Massa- 
chusetts. His first research led him 
to the old fort of Norumbega, to the 


mouth of Stony Brook, in the town of 


Weston. When he had decided from 
the ancient literature of the subject, 
and from the modern geography 
where its site must have been, he 
drove to the spot, but a few miles from 
his own house, and there found the 
remains of extensive ditches and walls. 
Five years later he announced the dis- 
covery of the site and walls of the 
ancient city of Norumbega at Water- 
town. His conclusion was inevitable; 
the maps, the books, the ancient 
walls, the results of his studies in the 
field, combined to convince him that 
this was the place which had been 
named in history and song, but had 
long ago been lost to sight. He had 
already found the land full of Leif 
Erickson and the site of his housesin 
Vineland. In the summer of 1889he 
erected a tower of stone at the junc- 
tion of Stony Brook with Charles 
River, to mark the site of the ancient 
fort and to commemorate the discov- 
eries of Vineland and Norumbega. 
In connection with his historical en- 
, terprise he found other extensive re- 
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mains of Norse settlements along the 
upper waters of Charles River and 
elsewhere in New England. Follow- 
ing the old sagas he found that Leif 
Erikson, after his landfall on Cape 
Cod, sailed across the Bay to Boston 
harbor and passed up the river Charles 
in the year 1000. The coincidences 
between the sagas and the river and 
its banks were striking, and as one 
point after another became clear to 
his mind, he saw where Leif and his 
companions had come ashore, and 
where they had built their houses. He 
issued monographs in which his in- 
vestigations were described at length, 
with collections of rare maps, original 
charts and surveys and photographs. 
When the statue of Leif Erikson was 
erected in Boston in 1877, the histori- 
cal address on the day of its unveil- 
ing was given in Faneuil Hall by 
Professor Horsford. 


BEN BUTLER 


He was the son of a Captain John 
Butler, who figured in family tradition 
as having helped Andrew Jackson lick 
the British at New Orleans, and as 
having subsequently sailed the seas 
as a hardy skipper. He was born in 
Deerfield, New Hampshire, about 
seventy-five years ago, says the ven- 
erable Hartford Courant’ What was 
then Waterville College nourished 
him with Greek and Latin, and sent 
him forth in 1838 equipped for the 
battle of life with a sheepskin and her 
maternal benediction. Three years 
later he hung out his shingle at Low- 
ell, Mass., and began laying the foun- 
dation of the (largely criminal) law 
practice which was to grow in after 
years to such extraordinary propor- 
tions. At the same time he entered 
upon the practice of politics as a dem- 
ocrat. There, too, he made his way. 
In 1853 he was sent to Boston as 
representative; in’59 he became state 
senator; in ’60 he went as one of the 
Massachusetts delegates to the dem- 
ocratic national convention.and voted, 
ballot after ballot, to put the name of 
Jefferson Davis at the head of the 
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party’s national ticket. After the 
secession of the southern delegates 
and before the nomination of Doug- 
las, he withdrew from the convention 
hall, a majority of the Massachusetts 
delegates following him, and went 
back to Massachusetts, where he was 
soundly beaten for the governorship. 
The outbreak of the war found him 
brigadier-general of the militia. April 
17, 1861, he was on his way to Annap- 
olis with the Eighth Massachusetts. 
May 13 he occupied semi-rebellious 
Baltimore in the night without firing 
ashot. May 16 he was commissioned 
major-general of volunteers and as- 
signed to the command of the depart- 
ment of eastern Virginia, where he 
acquired national fame by his treat- 
ment of runaway slaves as contraband 
of war. In August he led an expedi- 
tion against the North Carolina sea- 
coast, capturing Forts Harrison and 
Clark. May1, 1862, Farragut having 
cleared the way for him by the im- 
mortal “river fight,” he occupied New 
Orleans, where he remained until 
December. The close of 1863 found 
him back again in Virginia, in com- 
mand of the army of the James; 
which (according to the regular army 
men) he proceeded to ‘‘bottle up.” 
The next Fall he was sent to New 
York, where his presence (and that of 
his troops) struck wholesome terror 
to the hearts of the surviving organ- 
izers of the draft riots. In December, 
1864, he was the chief actor in the 
historic and ridiculous ‘‘powder boat” 
fiasco in front of Fort Fisher. Gen- 
eral Grant’s patience, already badly 
strained, gave way; the job of taking 
the fort was turned over to our 
lamented Terry, with the results that 
the country knows; and Butler, re- 
lieved of command, was ordered 
to report at Lowell, Mass. That 
was the last of his generaling. He 
resumed the practice of law and 
politics at the old stand and with 
the old industry. In 1866 he was 
elected to the House at Washing- 
ton, and there he remained until 
1875, going back for a final term in 
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1877. His consuming ambition in 
this period of his life was to be gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. He ran for 
it in 1871 as a republican, and was 
beaten. He ran for it in 1878 and 
the following year as a greenbacker 
and heaven-sent reformer; the voters 
continued to prefer the other man. 
These canvasses are memorable in the 
annals of modern Massachusetts. It 
was not until 1882, when he suc- 
ceeded in capturing the regular dem- 
ocratic nominatiou that he reached 
the goal of his hopes and intrigues. 
His administration of the governor- 
ship was a disappointment to his fol- 
lowers. The show wasn’t up to the 
promise of the campaign poeters. 
When he presented himself as a can- 
ditate for re-election in 1883, he was 
defeated. The next year he received 
the greenback labor and anti-monop- 
oly nomination for the presidency, He 
got only 175,370 votes in the country, 
against Grover Cleveland’s 4,874,986, 
Blaine’s 4,851,981 and St. John’s 
150,369; but he and his friends have 
said ever since that an unknown num- 
ber of ballots cast for him in New 
York were counted for his democratic 
competitor. However this may be, 
the defeat practically extinguished 
Butler as a politician, and left him at 
leisure to practice his profession, 
look after his investments, sail his 
yacht, and embody his estimates of 
himself and his contemporaries, mili- 
tary and political, in a book that is 
likely to remain as unique as the per- 
sonality of its author. No stranger 
figure has walked the stage of affairs 
in our time. Often enigmatical, some- 
times positively repulsive, Butler was 
always interesting. He was as unlike 
his old neighbor Caleb Cushing in 
many ways as a man could well be, 
yet he not infrequently gave the ob- 
server the same sense of being in the 
presence of extraordinary intellectual 
power wedded to the most utter and 
cynical unscrupulousness. There was 
good in him as well as bad undoubt- 
edly. It came out im his home life, 
in his intimate friendships, and in his 
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(non-political) contacts with the poor. 
Unfortunately it was his bad side that 
he turned outward for public inspec- 
tion and remembrance. Whatever 
other handicaps he may have had in 
the race of politics, he was never 
handicapped by his principles, nor 
yet by the received rules of political 
morals. So that he reached his end, 
he seemed almost indifferent about 
the means. Indeed, in his choice of 
means he was often neither nice nor 
wise. Often his truculent bluster and 
bullying and astonishingly reckless 
untruthfulness on the stump reacted 
to his damage. He bragged of the 
staunchness of his friendships, but he 
also seemed to take pleasure in the 
reputation he had made for himself 
of being as implacable and vindictive 
in his hatreds as a Comanche. One 
of his favorite quotations—mouthed 
with relish in a hundred speeches— 
set forth the utter impossibility of 
escaping 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 


As a congressman, he was not a bless- 
ing to the republican party or to the 
country. He had a fatal alacrity in 
getting on the wrong side of public 
questions. His influence was on the 
whole, a bad and sinister influence. It 
is no thanks to him that we did not 
fall into the inflation pit in which poor 
Argentina is now floundering. As a 
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general, he was a fore-ordained and 
predestinated failure; the less said of 
his military performances, and non- 
performances, the better. But—this 
being said—it is only fair and right to 
say that the prompt response of so 
well-known a democrat to Abraham 
Lincoln’s call for troops was of sub- 
stantial value in the time of it to the 
cause of the Union; that his clever 
and bloodless occupation of Baltimore 
pleased and heartened loyal people 
the country over; and whatever may 
be the truth as to other alleged doings 
of his at New Orleans, and he gave 
that city a better municipal adminis- 
tration than it ever saw before his 
arrival, or has seen since his depart- 
ure. His appearance was as singular 
as his character. The stout figure 
and the powerful but repellant face 
lent themselves readily to the pencils 
of the caricaturists, and are as well- 
known to the average American as 
the portraits in the family album. 
Only once did his present biographer 
in petto ever hear General Butler refer 
to the most marked and most ruth- 
lessly caricatured of his physical 
peculiarities. A distinguished Mas- 
sachusetts journalist had struck hima 
blow beneath the belt, as he thought, 
in a published reference of an unkind 
nature to his dead father. ‘‘ Better 
the strabismus in the eye,” he said on 
that occasion, ‘‘than the strabismus of 
the heart!” 
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FAMOUS AMERICANS 


ie eg Rodgers (ret.) 
eb.—Adj.-Gen. McClelland, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hon. John Jay Knox, ex-Comptroller U.S.Treasury 
Mar.—Hon. Edwards Pierrepont New York. 
J. S. Moore, ‘‘the Parsee merchant,’’ New York. 
Apr.—Maj.-Gen. Nath. N. Jackson, Meriden, Conn. 
Col.R.B. Erwin, gt.- *dson of Benj. Franklin, N.Y. 
William Astor, New York. 
Miss S.N.Randolph,g.d’hter of Thos.Jefferson, Balt. 
May—Hon, John W. Breckinridge. 
John A. Anderson, U. S. Consul-General, Egypt. 
a. Tam | Dillon, ex-president U. P. R. R. 
Col. L. L. Polk, pres’t Farmer’s Alliance, Wash. 
Maj.-Gen. Chas. W. Dustan, Lakewood, N. J. 
A. Willard, U. S. Consul, Mexico. 
Emmons Blaine. 
Henry W. Fuller, bro. Chief Justice Fuller, N. Y. 
—— rs. Kate Fox Jencken, spiritualist. 
on. Cyrus W. Field, New York. 
John B. Robertson, ex-Sec’y of State, New Haven. 
Aug.—Richard Ten Broeck, turfman, Col. 
Saml. Wright, supt. U. S. Mint, Carson, Nev. 
Gen. James W Denver, for whom Denver named. 
Sept.—Dan. Dougherty, “silver-tongued orator,” Phil. 
x-U. S. Senator Francis Kernan, New York. 
David Bruce,inventor of type casting machine,N.Y. 
R. B. Folger, M.D., masonic historian. 
Gen, Jas. W. Husted, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Rear-Admiral John C. Howell. 
Sept.—Maj.-Gen. Danl.Ullman, organizer col. troops. 
Maj.-Gen. John Pope. 
Oct.—Mrs. C. Scott Harrison, wife Pres. Harrison. 
Nov.—John Hoey, ex-president Adams Ex. Co., N. Y. 
Rev.J.W.Scott, D.D.,Pres.Harrison’s father-in-law. 
U. S. Senator G. S. Fitch, Indiana. 
Dec.—Jay Gould, New York. 
Gen. F.T. Dent, bro.-in-law of U.S.Grant, Denver. 
Hon. A. Nute, ex-U.S. Senator, Farmington, N. H. 
Park Commissioner Albert Gallup, New York. 
Orange Judd, ed. Orange Judd Farmer, Evanston. 


FOREIGN CELEBRITIES 


Jan.—Mohammed Tewfik, Khedive of Egypt. 

Prince Frederic Gustav. 

Cardinal Domenico Agostini, of Venice. 

Duke of Clarence and Avondale, England. 

Archduke Charles Salvator, Vienna. 

Duchess Ludovica, of Bavaria. 

Baron de Stoeckle, ex-Russian minister to U. S. 
Feb.—Right Hon. Sir Henry Cotton, D.C.L., P.C. 

Vice-Admiral C. T. Curme, R.N. 

Sir George Campbell, K.C.S.I., Cairo. 

Mar.—Louis Joseph Martel, French statesman. 

Admiral Jurien Traviere, French navy. 

Louis IV., Grand Duke of Hesse. 

Ferdinand Barbedienne, bronze founder. 

Prince de Chimay, min. of foreign affairs, Brussels. 
June.—Baron Winmarleigh, chief secy. for Ireland. 
July.—Sir A. E. Harding, equerry to Queen Victoria. 

homas Cook, founder excursion business, London. 
Aug.—Suleiman Pacha, Governor of Bagdad. 

ee. Da Fonseca, ex-President of Brazil. 

A. W. Montgomerie, Earl of Eglinton, England. 
~<a de Trapani,son King Francis I.,Naples. 

he Shereef of Wazan. 

Gen. Carl Muller, Germany. 

Oct.—Lothaire Blucher, German administrator. 

Count Adolphus Narraikow, Nihilist. 

Duke of Roxburghe, etc., Scotland. 

Nov.—M. Edouard V. Dressier, French statesman. 

Duke of Marlborough, England. 

Dec.—-Gen. Viale, ex-minister of war, Italy. 
A. S. Luce, historian, Paris. 
M. John Emile Lemoinne, French statesman. 


AUTHORS AND ARTISTS 


Jan.—P. Cranch, painter, Cambridge. 
Louis Muller, historica: painter, Paris. 


Louis Pierre Henrique Dupont, France. 

Cardinal Simeoni, Rome. 

Cardinal Henry Edward Manning, England. 

Rev. Chas. H. Spurgeon, England. 
Feb.—Alfred Arago, Paris. 

Louis Ritter, artist, Boston. 

Rev. W. Spaulding, war preacher. 
Mar.—Etienne Arago, French author. 

Edward A. Freeman, historian. 

D. Lothrop, Boston publisher. 

Walt Whitman, ‘‘ good grey poet.” 

A. L. Tuckerman, Metropolitan Museum, N. Y. 
Apr.—John Murray, English publisher, London. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 

Roswell Smith, president Century Company. 

Edgar Parker, Boston. 

William Bradford, marine painter, New York. 

Lumb Stocks, R. A., engraver, England. 
May.—George H. Moore, bibliographer, New York. 

James R. Osgood, London. 

J. Foxcroft Cole, landscape painter, Boston. 
June.—Anatole de la Forge, French journalist. 

John C. Hurd, LL.D.., political writer, New York. 
gg tery Terry Cooke, Pittsfield, Mass. 

ichard Pauli, American landscape painter. 

Most Rev. Marechal vicar-gen. Province Quebec. 
Aug.—Hon. George William Curtis. 
—.— G. Whittier, poet. 

ugene Ganon, French sculptor. 

Patrick S. Gilmore, band-master. 
Oct.—Jos. Ernest Renan, Fr. philologist and author, 

Rev. Sam’! Longfellow, brother of poet. 

Prof. Thos. Chase, Greek scholar, Providence. 

Lord Alfred Tennyson. 
Nov.—Theodore Child, author, Paris. 

Thos. Adolphus Trollope, author, England. 

A. H. Wyant, American landscape painter. 
Dec.—R. B. Kimball, author, New York. 


TEACHERS AND LAWYERS 


Jan.—Justice Bradley, U. S. Supreme Court. 

Judge H. A. Scudder, Washington. 

Mar.—Chas. D. Drake, ex-ch. jus. U. S. Ct. Claims. 

Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., ex-pres. of Yale Col. 
May.—Lord Bramwell, English judge. 

Senator Barbour, Virginia. 

Prof. Crosby, a Columbia College. 
June.—Prof. Theodore W. Dwight, Columbia Col. 
oe Ag ge Strauss, composer. 

eorge W. Morgan, organist. 


—— a Justice Bermudez, La. Sup. Court. 
on. Levi R. Church, Canadian jurist. 
Sept.—Ex-Chief Justice Geo. M.Comstock, Syracuse. 


Prof. William Swinton, school books, New York. 
Dec.—Prof. S. Kargé, Princeton. 


SCIENTISTS 


Jan.—Sir G. B. Airy, astronomer. 

John Couch Adams, F.R.S., England. 

Feb.— Col. James A. Grant, C.B., African traveler. 
Dr. Wilhelm Junker, African traveler, naturalist. 
Dr. Thos. Hirst, F.R.S , F.R.A.S., England. 

Mar.—Sereno Watson, Ph.D., Harvard. 

Thomas Hockley, archeologist, Philadelphia. 

Apr.—Eugene H. Cowles, inventor. 

enry Duveyrier, African explorer. 

May.—Prof. Wilhelm Hofmann, German chemist. 
Lewis M. Rutherfurd, astronomer. N. J. 

June.—Amedu E. R. Mouchesy, French astronomer. 

Sept.—Dr. J. J. Reese, toxicologist, Atlantic City. 

r. Ludwig Bandl, professor gynecology, Prague. 
Oct.—Prof. Adolph Soetbeer, metallism, ttingen. 
Nov.—Lieut. Schwatka, Arctic explorer. 

Robert Grant, University of Glasgow. 
Prof. C. B. Boyle, astronomer, Boston. 

Dec.—Dr. E. W. Siemens, electrician, Brussels. 
Dr. Philo R. Hoy, naturalist and physician, Wis. 
Sir R. Owen, Scientist, Eng. 





DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Home News* 
CONGRESS 

On December 13th, the Army Appropria- 
tion bill was passed ; on the 18th, a bill was 
passed to increase the pensions of the Mexi- 
can war veterans; on the Igth, sale of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard land was authorized ; 
on the 2oth, the Nicaragua Canal bill was 
reported by Senator Sherman; several bills 
were also reported with a view to restricting 
immigration; on January Io, the bill to 
establish a national quarantine was passed 
in the Senate. 

RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 

The Briggs case throughcut December 
occupied general attention ; on December 
18th, Dr. Briggs closed his speech in hisown 
defence. He was acquitted by a majority 
of the tribunal.on the 29th day of Decem- 
ber; on the 2oth, attention was also occu- 
pied by the case of Dr. McGlynn, whose 
restoration to his priestly functions was 
brought about by Monseignor Satolli on the 
23d of December. He spoke before an 
audience of two thousand people at Cooper 
Union on the 24th of December. At a 
meeting On January gth he explained that 
his reconciliation required no retraction on 
his part. On December 26th, the corner- 


stone of the cathedral of St. John the Divine 
was laid in New York city. 
POLITICAL 

The Senatorship fight in New York has 


been a bitter one. Mr. Ed. Murphy, Jr., 
backed by Senator Hill, was prominently 
mentioned for the place. President-elect 
Grover Cleveland, in an interview, pro- 
nounced against the naming of Mr. Murphy 
as New York’s representative. When the 
Presidential electors met at Albany on the 
gth of January, they indorsed Mr. Murphy’s 
candidature, and on the roth of January 
the joint caucus elected him Senator from 
New York; on the 3d of January, President 
Harrison issued a proclamation of amnesty 
to Mormons liable to prosecution for 
polygamy. The only prominent men who 
have been thought likely to form a part of 
President Cleveland’s cabinet are Senator 
Carlisle and Senator Gray, of Delaware. 
NOTABLE MEN—OBITUARIES, &C. 

James G. Blaine, on the 17th of Decem- 
ber, began to show signs of an early col- 
lapse. He has lingered on, however, with 
ups and downs, and at the time of going to 
press still clings tenaciously and heroically 
to life. John Ruskin, the distinguished 
writer on art, is reported to have lost his 
reason. The deaths of General Benjamin 
Franklin Butlerand Senator Kenna, of West 
Virginia, were reported on January froth. 
Prince Ferdinand of Roumania was mar- 
ried to the Princess Marie of Edinburgh on 
the roth of January. 

CASUALTIES, &C. 

On December 26th a cold wave visited 

the country, which was unprecedented 
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in recent years. River traffic has been 
generally suspended, and at the time of 
going to press low temperature still con- 
tinues, having lasted a period of over 
two weeks. Great anxiety was felt over 
the slow arrival of the Umbria, in Decem- 
ber. She encountered terrific gales, and 
broke her shaft in mid-ocean. 


Foreign News 


The absorbing topic of interest abroad 
has been the Panama Canal scandal, and 
its developments. On December 3d, Rou- 
vier, Clemenceau and others gave testi- 
mony before the investigating committee; 
on the 14th, the Chamber of Deputies re- 
fused to give the investigating committee 
judicial powers. On December 15th, MM. 
Chas. de Lesseps, Fontaine, Cottu and Sans 
le Roy were arrested. On December roth, 
M. Rouvier made a stirring speech in the 
Chamber of Deputies ; it was followed by 
a great deil of excitement. On the 2rst 
Floquet, Bourgeois and Andrieux testified. 
The following day the Deputies voted con- 
fidencein the Cabinet. Then Freycine: was 
attacked, and talks of arrest were general. 
The public were greatly excited. On the 
27th, the official report of the autopsy 
made on Baron Reinach’s body showed that 
his death was dué to natural causes, and 
not to poison. On the last day of the year 
the Count of Paris telegraphed to the Duke 
of Orleans, his son, who was traveling in 
the East, to return to Spain, where Royalists 
had taken up headquarters. On January 
5th it was said that Charles de Lesseps had 
made an unreserved statement concerning 
the Panama Canal Company; on the 8th, 
testimony was begun before the committee. 
The trial before the Court of Appeal began 
on the roth of January. Asa consequence 
of Charles de Lesseps’ revelations, Baihut 
was arrested, and Premier Ribot and his 
cabinet resigned, while Floquet also stepped 
out of the presidential chair of the Chamber 
of Deputies. Ribot organized a new minis- 
try onthe roth. Eiffel’s testimony was very 
sensational. It was given on January 11th. 
On December 16th, the Monetary Confer- 
ence adjourned, not to meet again until the 
13th of next May; on the 2oth, news of the 
cholera epidemic in Hamburg; on the 2zist, 
a farcical duel took place between M. 
Clemenceau and Deroulede at St. Ouen; 
on the 29th, Mr. Gladstone celebrated his 
83d birthday; on the 30th, there was a seri- 
ous labor riot in Madrid. On January 2d, 
there were uprisings among the unemployed 
in the Netherlands. Outrages were also 
reported in Ireland by moonlighters and 
Parnellites. The Mexican government has 
been in a state of revolution which culmi- 
nated on the 2nd of January in securing 
evidence against two hundred prominent 
Mexicans. 


*This record is from December rath, 1892, to January 12th, 1893. 





GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS 


A COMMEMORATIVE ADDRESS 


Mr. Parke Godwin, an early asso- 
ciate and life-long friend of the late 
George William Curtis, recently deliv- 
ered before the Century Club of New 
York a commemorative address in 
which he reviewed with sympathetic 
appreciation the career of that dis- 
tinguished author and orator. We 
present herewith the passages of the 
address which touch upon three prom- 
inent phases of Mr. Curtis’s career :— 


THE EDITOR IN HIS EASY CHAIR 


Since 1853, Mr. Curtis, without 
severing his connection with Putnam, 
had written in a desultory way for 
Harper’s Magazine, but had finally 
accepted an editorial department of 
it, called the Editor’s Easy Chair. It 
was a species of literature which, 
begun by a Frenchman, Montaigne, 
who is still first in merit as he was 
first in time, has long been a favorite 
with English readers. It is that of 
the short essay on minor topics of 
social interest which takes up offences 
too light for the censorship of the 
pulpit and too harmless for the chas- 
tisements of the law—which Addison, 
Steele, Johnson, Goldsmith, Lamb 
and Thackeray have made enduring. 
The eighty or hundred volumes of 
the British Essayists which have stood 
the sand blasts of time, lie side by 
side in every respectable library, with 
the eighty or hundred volumes of the 
British poets. Carlyle has some- 
where compared the editor to the 
vagrant preacher who sets up his 
booth in any field, and utters his 
wisdom or unwisdom to all who 
choose to hear. But the editor of 
the Easy Chair preached no sermons, 
or nothing that had in it the stiffness 
and super-sanctity of the sermon, It 


was rather the flowing and genial 
talk of the well-informed scholar, who 
was also the well-bred gentleman. It 
was talk in many styles, critical, his- 
torical, humorous, grave, fanciful, in 
short in every style except that which 
Voltaire declares the only bad one 
—the wearisome. Our friend was 
never dull but always elastic, cheer- 
ful, enlivening, with fewer ways of be- 
ing tedious and more of being enter- 
taining than any of his predecessors. 
He has, it seems to me, all the ele- 
gance of Addison, without his cold- 
ness and with a little more of grace, 
all the sprightliness of Steele, with a 
richer humor, and a keener sense of 
moral values; but to find his proper 
parallels we must come down to 
Goldsmith, Lamb, Irving and 
Thackeray. But without entering 
into comparisons, how many will 
gladly confess what a privilege and 
delight it has been for many years, to 
have this commentator visit you every 
month, to tell you what to admire 
and what to impugn, and to inspire 
you as you sat in your own easy chair, 
with slippers on, with a kindlier feel- 
ing toward your fellows, to dissipate 
the blues of business or public affairs, 
and to send you to bed with a buoyant 
hope for the morrow. What pleasant 
companionship he helped us to form, 
with the forgotten poets from whom he ~ 
would furnish little known but deli- 
cious verses, with misprized story- 
tellers like that fine fellow, Fielding, 
despite his bedraggled clothes, or 
with our childhood’s friend dear old 
John Bunyan. How we would visit 
with him at the Brownings in Flor- 
ence, or get achatty letter from them, 
or go out to supper with that grim old 
ogre and cynic, Titmarsh, and find 
him to be after all one of the most 
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~ 


simple and kindly of men; or hear the 
famous Boz read once more of Pick- 
wick and Sam and Buzfuz and the 
widder. How he made the stately 
Everett come before you and speak 
over again one of his pieces, with all 
the attitudes and gestures rightly put 
in; or the fiery Phillips wield his 
keen, incisive, glittering rapier—but 
bloodless now. As for the mimic 
world of the stage, so entrancing to 
many of us, he rings his little bell and 
the curtain rises, and the elder Booth 
or the elder Wallack reappears, for this 
time only, or the younger Booth, with 
his matchless elocution, recites a bit 
of Hamlet, or Mrs. Kemble plays as 
she played that first time at the Park 
(how well do I remember it) or gives 
to Shakespeare a new delight by her 
recitations; or the dear old John Gil- 
bert revives Sir Peter or Sir Anthony, 
till your sides ache, or Jefferson brings 
on poor Rip to make the heart as well 
as the sides ache. Now and then he 


would take you aside and whisper 


slyly into your ear the gossip of the 
sylphs of the season at Newport, or 
turn the key into enchanted chambers 
where the echoes still lingered of 
voices long silent, of Pasta and Grisi 
and Sontag and Jenny Lind; and 
where Thalberg and Sivori and Ole 
Bull once played—in short, open a 
thousand sources of keen and noble 
enjoyment. You may say, perhaps, 
that any editor of a periodical can 
play this showman’s part. Oh, yes! 
but not with the incredible variety of 
matter, the inimitable grace of man- 
ner of Curtis. His superiority was 
shown when called away altogether, 
and the whole literary world asked: 
‘*And who can take his place?” and 
the whole literary world answered, 
‘‘None.” Well might that world 
feel kindly towards him, for in all 
those forty years he had made and 
left no rankling wound. If any 
one was to be reproved, he reproved 
with a smile that took away the stiug. 
Even 


The stroke of death was like a lover’s pinch, 
Which hurts and is desired. 
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THE POLITICAL EDITOR 

Toward the close of the war (1863), 
he had accepted the exclusive politi- 
cal control of Harper’s Weekly, and 
was thus brought in direct contact 
with public affairs. It was a stirring 
time, but a most trying time for 
statesmen and publicists. The war 
itself had been a spectacle of terrible 
grandeur, —there were in the valor and 
self-sacrifice of the troops, and the 
calm confidence of the people in their 
cause, features of moral sublimity,— 
and the magnificent result of the war, 
the emancipation of a continent, justi- 
fied its awful cost, and made us proud 
of a nation capable of such sacrifices, 
in defence of a noble and heroic idea, 
But after the war, from the martyr- 
dom of Lincoln to that of Garfield, 
came a period of almost universal 
dislocation,—at the South, of all the 
usual machinery of civic and social 
life; and at the North, of all the usual 
political opinions. Questions arose 
as to how we should weld the broken 
pieces again, of formidable magnitude, 
and extreme difficulty.’ There a horde 
of freedmen, ignorant, illiterate, and 
who had never taken care of them- 
selves, was endowed with the fran- 
chise to become the prey of car- 
pet-bag adventurers, to whom the 
ballot-box was but another name for 
the dice-box; here a whole new gen- 
eration, who had never seen a gold 
coin, was asked to decide as to the 
disposition of an enormous debt and 
a deluge of paper money. For the 
first time in our history, a president 
was impeached and tried for swing- 
ing round the circle, as he called a 
whirligig of vagaries; for the first 
time in our history, a great historical 
party was so lost to self-respect, to 
consistency of principle, to sanity of 
mind, that it made its standard- 
bearer of a life-long and inveterate 
enemy, with whom it had no senti- 
ment in common; and for the first 
time in our history the presidency 
itself had become, through fraud and 
violence, a foot-ball of factions which 
brought the ship of State again into 
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the trough of the sea, and summoned 
the clouds with their lightnings to the 
horizon. In this uncertain and perilous 
condition, it was almost a providen- 
tial benefaction that a journal having 
thousands of exchanges and nearly 
half a million weekly readers should 
have been put in the hands of a 
person so clear-sighted, so well-bal- 
anced, so honest and so courageous. 
With many of his conclusions of the 
time I did not agree; he was of the 
old federalistic school which put its 
confidence more in the mere forms of 
law than in the saving instincts and 
good sense of the people, and his 
distrust of the Democratic party and 
its leaders largely justified by recent 
events, amounted to prejudice, but 
I could not doubt even while some- 
times fighting him in the press, his 
high-mindedness, his impartiality and 
his conscientious adherence to his 
convictions, carefully formed and 
frankly expressed. His influence was 
great, because his readers felt that 
every word he said was the truth 
as he understood it. Those articles 
were models of political discussion; 
always calm, serious and earnest; 
with nothing of the hurried super- 
ficiality, the disingenuous perversion 
or small innuendo that often marks 
the newspaper style. They met every 
question face to face without dis- 
guising its difficulties, or giving a 
partisan turn to any of its aspects. 
They taunted no one; they sneered 
at noone; they argued openly, fairly, 
manfully with all. In the true spirit 
of the knight of the earlier chival- 
ric days he endeavored to conquer— 
by no tricks, by no sinister advantages, 
by no weapons poisoned with false- 
hood, but by an open encounter in 
the lists, where the only force to 
be used was truth and the only 
art to be displayed in the using of it 
was the frank avowal, the resolute 
defence, the earnest presentaton of it 
in its purity. 
QUALITIES OF THE ORATOR 

Mr. Curtis owed his successes to 

the voice no less than the pen, and 
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this address would be exceedingly im- 
perfect if it did not dwell for a 
moment on his peculiar oratory. 
‘* Eloquence,” he somewhere says, “is 
the supreme charm of speech,” giving 
it precedence over song, ‘‘but where 
the charm lies is the most delusive of 
secrets.” It is the spell of the 
magician, but it is not in his wand or 
in his words. It is the tone of the 
picture, it is the rhythm of the poem. 
It is neither a statement nor an ar- 
gument, nor a rhetorical, picturesque 
or passionate appeal. _It is all these 
penetrated and glowing with the 
power of living speech—a magnetism, 
a fascination, a nameless delight. 

But whatever its source, I can bear 
witness to the fact. It has been my 
good fortune to hear many of the 
foremost speakers of the age—from 
Kossuth, the prince of all, to 


Gladstone, Bright, Thiers, Channing, 
Everett, Webster, Choate, Sumner, 
Beecher, Phillips, Sargeant Prentiss, 
and last, though not least, Robert 


Ingersoll; and while I recognize in 
several of them certain qualities which 
Mr. Curtis did not attain—in some a 
majesty and massiveness of movement 
like that of a great ship of war bear- 
ing gallantly down into the battle, in 
others the impetuous energy which 
like a deep and swollen river sweeps 
all before it, and in others again an 
intensity of pathos in which every 
sentence is tremulous’ with the 
weight of tears—it may be said of 
Mr. Curtis without extravagance 
of praise, that for a certain sustained 
elevation and dignity of manner, for 
a certain uniformity of grace in action, 
and for a certain unbroken felicity of 
charm in utterance, he had few peers. 
His greatest effort, as I recall it now, 
was the eulogy he delivered on your 
late venerable president, Mr. Bryant, 
at the Academy of Music. A more 
brilliant or distinguished assemblage 
was never gathered in that once fa- 
mous temple of art, the rival claim- 
ants for the presidency, governors, 
judges, or the picked representatives 
of the professional, literary and artistic 
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classes, and circling zones of whatever 
was beautiful or distinguished in our 
female world. His subject was not 
one of those that are usually thought 
necessary to arouse the best energies 
of aspeaker. No invasion of Philip, 
no conspiracy against the mistress of 
the world, no cruel tyrant hanging 
like a cloud on the declivilies of the 
hills, no separation of mother country 
and daughter colonies, no calling of 
a nation to arms—only the character 
of a simple citizen whose victories were 
those of the pen. Yet for an hour 
and a half that vast and diversified 
audience was held as if by a spell. 
Not a silvery word or a golden image 
was lost; and when he closed with an 
impressive passage there was a solemn 
hush as if all were expectant of more, 
a pause that called to mind Milton’s oft 
quoted description of the effect of Ra- 
phael’s discourse on our first par- 
ents: 


‘* The angel ended: and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him speaking, still stood fixed 
to hear.” 


It was like the suspense of nature 
which precedes the thunder break. 
Under the immediate influence of the 
spell, one was ever too full of the 
pleasure to undertake to analyze or 
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even to wish to analyze its sources, 
and only in cooler moments, when 
the effect had passed off could he 
recall them. He would then, per- 
haps, remember the liquid and equa- 
ble flow of the voice, pure and rich 
in tone, distinct in enunciation, and 
melodious in inflection and cadence; 
the simplicity and purity of the lan- 
guage, at the same time so sinewy 
and strong; the kindled eye, the rapid 
changes of feature answering to each 
emotion. as it arose; the play and flash 
of the imagery like lightning in a 
summer cloud—never brought in as 
ornament, but arising spontaneously 
as the only possible vehicle of the 
thought; the thought itself, always 
natural, apposite and impressive, but 
borne on some current of feeling 
which pulsated through the sentence 
like blood in the cheeks of a sensitive 
woman; the felicity of the allusions 
or quotations, each one of which was 
like turning a new light upon a scene; 
and then the perfect symmetry and 
completeness of the whole—no part 
obstrusive, no part deficient—and all 
presented with such an absence of ap- 
parent effort, such consummate ease 
and grace of delivery, that no room 
was left in the mind of the hearer for 
any impression but that of admiration 
and delight. 





THE WORLD'S FAIR 


ALL READY ON TIME 


Director-General Davis Chicago News Record 


“Will the Exposition be ready in 
time?” is the question of the hour. 
Hundreds of thousands of people have 
visited Jackson park and returned to 
their homes amazed at the extent and 
magnificence of the buildings pre- 
pared for the reception of exhibits. 
To such as may have visited the Ex- 
hibition grounds a year ago, when 
the greatest of the buildings, that de- 
voted to manufactures and liberal arts, 
was yet but a chaos of construction 
material, but one answer to such a 
query will suggest itself. Others who 
have only seen the completed build- 


ings, and to whom the vastness of 
unoccupied floors has presented an 
appalling vista of work yet to be 
done, may have entertained misgiv- 
ings as to the possibility of completion 


before May 1. Others, again, there 
will be who have not had an oppor- 
tunity for personal observation, but 
who will recall the opening days of 
previous international expositions, and 
will predict therefrom a state of un- 
readiness next May. I think, how- 
ever, I may be justified in saying that 
every one, whatever his personal mis- 
givings may be, will join in the uni- 
versal expression of good-will toward 
the Exposition, and desire at least 
that our most sanguine hopes may be 
fulfilled and that everything will be 
in readiness when the President of 
the United States shall declare the 
opening of the Exposition a matter of 
history. To answer the question 


which now forms such an absorbing 
topic of discussion, I should say 
frankly that there does not appear 
any reasonable ground for apprehen- 
sion as to the completeness of all 
preparation in the time yet at our dis- 
posal. The loyalty and earnestness 
of every branch of the magnificent 
organization which has accomplished 
such marvelous results in the last 
eighteen months will be found equal 
to the task yet before it, be the strain 
however great. Whatever human en- 
ergy can accomplish will be done so 
far as it rests with the Exposition to 
do and act. Within the next four 
weeks every building on the grounds 
will be the scene of the greatest activ- 
ity. The task of marking off aisles 
and avenues on the great floors is al- 
ready under way. Allotments of 
space, which have so far been speci- 
fied only in draughtsmen’s plans, will 
be speedily transferred to the floors 
of the various buildings. Thereafter 
the work of erecting inclosures and 
cases for the reception of exhibits 
will be pushed forward with all pos- 
sible celerity. Already plans for 
handling the tremendous traffic are 
matured. Miles of freight cars will 
be emptied of their precious burdens 
with the regularity of a well-appointed 
railroad. ‘The machinery for installa- 
tion is well in hand and inspires every 
confidence in this branch of the ser- 
vice. Upon the preparation of the 
catalogue, a work which has never 
yet been completed at the opening of 
a great exposition, one department is 
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already engaged with the best assur- 
ance of success. In brief, whatever 
remains for the Exposition manage- 
ment to do in the way of providing 
for the opening will be done. Thus 
far the answer to the question ‘‘ Will 
the Exposition be ready by the open- 
ing day?” must be an emphatic af- 
firmative. There is, however, another 
phase of the question which must be 
considered and upon which our pre- 
dictions cannot be based with so much 
certainty. Up to the present the work 
of preparation has been absolutely 
under the immediate direction of the 
Exposition management. Whether 
in .the difficult task of negotiating 
with exhibitors or in the physical 
labor of erecting the buildings, the 
authority of the Exposition has been 
absolute and final. Wherever, for 


any cause, the work has dragged, 
extra assistance has been forthcom- 
ing. Careful supervision to the mi- 
nutest detail has led to stupendous 
results, astonishing even to those 


under whose charge the work has 
been accomplished. But now comes 
a new element in the calculations for 
the future. The Exposition manage- 
ment may do everything in its power, 
but its power is henceforth restricted 
according to the promptitude of ex- 
hibitors in fulfilling their share of the 
task of preparation. To judge from 
the earnestness hitherto displayed by 
exhibitors in pressing their demands 
for a speedy allotment of space, there 
is every reason to expect that they 
will be in readiness by the time speci- 
fied. Still, the scope of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition is so vast that 
no man can foresee the possibilities 
which may arise to cause unavoidable 
delays. When it is borne in mind that 
in every city and town, in every work- 
shop and studio, on farms and in 
forests, in the deep sea, in rivers, 
mines and mountains, in museums, 
schools and libraries, in every coun- 
try and clime on the face of the 
globe, preparations for the Exposi- 
tion are now under way; when it is 
further taken into consideration that 
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in a few short weeks this immense 
bulk of material will all be converg- 
ing toward one common centre, 
Jackson park; when the almost cer- 
tainty of delays, shipwrecks and mis- 
adventures of all kinds further pre- 
sents itself,—then the question of 
readiness assumes a more problematic 
phase, and he indeed would be a bold 
man to prophesy without mental re- 
serve as tothe result. But though I 
speak of the possibility of delays, I 
most emphatically do not wish to be 
understood as regarding such in the 
nature of probabilities. On the con- 
trary, judging from the promptness 
shown by exhibitors, many of whom 
have already had the satisfaction of 
witnessing the arrival of their ex- 
hibits at Jackson park, I have every 
reason to believe that everything will 
be in place at the opening. In this 
view I am confirmed by a careful 
study of the magnificent work accom- 
plished by the various foreign com- 
missions and state boards, whose co- 
operation has been so invaluable to 
the Exposition. Already the advance 
guard of these organizations has ar- 
rived on the ground, prepared to as- 
sist in the onerous labor of installa- 
tion. That such co-operation will 
continue to contribute to the most 
beneficial result, in the way of hasten- 
ing exhibitors who might otherwise 
be disposed to tardiness, isa foregone 
conclusion. 
EXPOSITION RAILROAD FARES 
Frank ‘Leslie’s Weekly 

It scems to us that some of the 
newspaper criticisms of the action of 
the trunk-line railroads in the matter 
of fares during the World’s Fair sea- 
son area little unfair. Railroads have 
rights as well as duties. As recently 
announced, they propose to reduce 
the fares on all trains except the 
thirty-hour trains between New York 
and Chicago, but for the latter full 
rates will be maintained. It is argued 
that this decision will operate to di- 
minish travel, and that the roads will 
suffer, when they might, by lowering 
rates gn all trains, greatly increase 
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travel and their own earnings. It is in- 
sisted, on the other hand, that the trunk 
lines are already operating as many of 
the ‘‘ gilt-edged” trains as can be run 
without actual interference with other 
traffic. It is said, too, that the cost 
of maintaining these trains is almost 
equal to their earnings, and that to 
increase them at reduced rates would 
compel the companies to run them at 
an actual loss. We suspect that the 
truth lies midway between these con- 
tentions. It is quite certain that the 
railroads owe the public the best pos- 
sible service they can render at rea- 
sonably remunerative rates, and there 
is no reason to doubt that a fare of 
twenty or twenty-five dollars for the 
round trip between New York and 
Chicago would fairly compensate them 
during a season of continuous travel. 
On the other hand, the demand made 
in a certain quarter that passengers 
shall be carried from city to city at a 
dollar a head, is the merest nonsense. 
It has no justification whatever in 
right and justice. But the people 
may, and. do, demand that the lowest 
rates warranted by actual experience 
shall be charged during the progress 
of an exposition which is to represent 
the world’s advance in the industrial 
arts, and in which, in a certain edu- 
_ cational sense, the industrial classes 
have a paramount interest. As the 
case now stands, persons who desire 
to travel in luxurious vestibule trains 
will be required to pay vestibule 
prices. For those who cannot afford 
to pay these rates second and third- 
class trains will be supplied. The 
second-class trains, as now arranged, 
are to make the distance in thirty-six 
hours, and half fare is to be charged. 
The time of these trains ought to be 
reduced to thirty hours or less, an 
average of only thirty-five miles an 
hour; and the companies will make a 
mistake if they do not comply in this 
particular with the popular demand. 
It is said, also, that distinctly excur- 
sion trains will be supplied. These 
can be run cheaply, and they will be 
popular if the fares are adjusted on a 
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reasonable scale. The railroads en- 
joy valuable franchises bestowed by 
the people. They are bound to use 
these franchises for the public bene- 
fit. That is a duty which cannot be 
escaped. But they cannot be asked 
to use these franchises at a loss to 
themselves. If the companies and 
the people will alike keep in view 
these two plain considerations there 
will be no difficulty in arranging the 
train service during the exposition on 
a just and equitable basis. 


JAPAN’S EXHIBIT 


In an interesting paper in the North 
American, Mr. Yozo Taterno, the 
Japanese Minister at Washington, de- 
scribes the manner in which his 
countrymen will fill their space at the 
Exposition. After referring to Ja- 
pan’s interest in the fair, having been, 
in fact, the first nation to respond to 
Uncle Sam’s invitation, he writes: 

When the task of preparing for the 
Exposition was commenced, it was 
roughly estimated that the weight of 
the exhibits would amount to one 
thousand tons, which would have 
been nearly three times that of the 
Japanese exhibits sent to Philadelphia 
in 1876, and to Paris in 1889. Bxt 
when the catalogues of proposed eu- 
hibits were received from the local 
commissions it was found that they 
would exceed seven thousand tons 
weight. The space allotted to Japan 
in the Exposition and the sum appro- 
priated for expenses were obviously 
inadequate for an exhibit of this size, 
and it became necessary to curtail it 
in some way. By a system of strict 
examination, and by the choice of 
only the best and the most charac- 
teristic specimens, the Commission fin- 
ally succeeded in reducing the weight 
of the exhibits to about seventeen 
hundred and fifty tons. Towards the 
end of 1891 the Imperial Government 
sent Commissioner Tejima to the Uni- 
ted States for the purpose of making 
arrangements with the Exposition 
Management in regard to the space 
to be set apart for Japan in the 
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grounds and buildings. As a result 
of the agreement arrived at, the fol- 
lowing allotments of space were made 
to Japan: On Wooded Island, in 
Jackson Park, 40,000 square feet for 
the exhibition of historical architect- 
ure; in the Building of Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts, 40,000 square feet; 
in the Building of Agriculture, 3,500 
square feet; in the Palace of Fine 
Arts, 2,850 square feet; in the Horti- 
cultural Building, 4,000 square feet; 
in the Building of Forestry, 950 
square feet; in the Building of Mines 
and Mining, 1,800 square feet; in the 
Building of Fish and Fisheries, 1,400 
square feet; inthe Midway Plaisance, 
50,000 square feet for a bazaar, and 
4,000 square feet for a tea house. 
The buildings on Wooded Island are 
unique in design and construction. 
They are intended to illustrate three 
different epochs of Japanese archi- 
tecture, and will be known as the 
Ho-oden, or *‘ Phoenix Palace.” They 
will consist of three separate build- 


ings, connected by wide corridors, 
and so arranged as to possess an air 
of general architectural unity. The 
left wing is in the style of the Ashi- 


kaga period (about A.D. 1400). The 
right wing is modeled upon the 
architecture in vogue during the 
most prosperous period of the Fuji- 
wara supremacy (about A.D. 1200), 
while the main hall follows in design 
the architecture most common at the 
time when the Tokugawa family had 
reached the height of its power 
(about A.D. 1700). The general 
ground plan of the buildings is simi- 
lar to that of one of the most famous 
historical temples in Japan, the Ho- 
oden (Phcenix Temple) built in the vil- 
lage of Uji, eight hundred and forty- 
two years ago. An effort will be 
made to have these buildings con- 
form in every detail of construction 
and ornamentation to their historical 
models. The interior decoration has 
been undertaken by the Tokio Art 
School, and the furniture and works 
of art in each building will be selected 
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by the authorities of the Imperial 
Museum, and will be typical of the 
different periods to which the build- 
ings, respectively, belong. It is also 
proposed to lay out the grounds 
about the Ho-oden upon the model of 
the gardens of the castles of the 
Daimios, the former territorial nobles 
of Japan. For this purpose gardeners 
have been brought from Japan, and 
have already begun work. Japanese 
trees and shrubs will be imported, 
and it is hoped that when the garden 
is completed it will be a fair sample 
of the landscape gardening which has 
been so much admired by visitors to 
Japan. The Ho-oden has been pre- 
sented to the city of Chicago, and 
will pass under itscontrol at the close 
of the Exposition. The principal ex- 
hibits of Japan at the Exposition 
will be silk, silk fabrics, lacquer, por- 
celain, bronze, wood carvings, bam- 
boo work, articles made of leather, 
tea, rice, fish, mineral products, and 
educational apparatus. The articles 
which in Japan it is usual to include 
under the designation of ‘‘ fine arts,” 
differ in some respects from the cat- 
egory ‘ecognized in the West. The 
exhibits under that head in the Ex- 
position will, of course, conform to 
the classification adopted in Japan. 
They will include gold lacquer, cloi- 
sonné, bronzes, paintings, carvings, 
embroidery, and that kind of painting 
upon silk and velvet peculiar to Ja- 
pan, and known as ‘‘Yuzen.” In- 
spectors have been appointed in the 
office of the Commission at Tokio, 
whose duty it is to closely examine 
every article offered for exhibition 
under this classification, and to ac- 
cept only the, best and most truly 
representative specimens of Japanese 
art. The Commission has devoted 
much time and study to the arrange- 
ment and ornamentation of the Japa- 
nese sections in the Exposition. They 
desire to reproduce, as nearly as is 
possible, the appearance of Japanese 
environment for the Japanese ex- 
hibits. 
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THE BROOK TROUT 


Ernest McGaffey Poems of Gun and Rod 


How swift and strong its waters glide— 

The brook—a clear, resistless tide, 

And slowly down the mountain side 
The angler goes. 

The soft air drifts through solemn pines 

And dreamily the sunlight shines, 

And past the alders, rocks, and vines 
The current flows 


Above the depths that now conceal 
What tempting lures may yet reveal 


An instant whirls the nimble reel, 
Then drops the fly, 
And by the glancing ripples caught 
A moment, there the line is taut, 
And then, as suddenly as thought, 
Goes whirling by. 


And where the swift brook turning trends, 
Just as the broadening ripple ends, 
There comes a tug, a thrill that sends 
Along the rod, 
A message from the slender tip 
From whence the liquid diamonds drip, 
That violently makes it dip 
And downward nod. 


And then it bends from tip to butt, 
While through the pools the ripples cut, 
And close and closer yet is shut, 

Then upward flies, 
As drawn from out his pebbly hold, 
Brightly against the forest mould, 
Vermillion, silver, black, and gold, 

The brook trout lies. 
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CANADA AND UNCLE SAM 
Sam Walter Foss Yankee Blade 


Fair Canada, a maiden sweet, 

As those with roses at their feet, 
Stands half reluctant—cold, but fair— 
The gleaming snow flakes in her hair. 
Behind her stream in frosty nights 

Her ribbons of the Northern Lights, 
Her cape the winds flow free and far 

Is fastened with the Polar Star; 

The Pleiades are diamonds fair 

With which she pins her streaming hair, 
And thus with frost-kissed cheek of rose 
Stands the fair Maiden of the Snows. 


And Uncle Sam has turned his eyes 
Toward those blushing northern skies, 
And the coy shivering beauty there 
Seems very sweet and very fair. 

But he is patient and will bide 

Until she comes a willing bride. 

And the old Mother o’er the sea 

Shall give her daughter willingly. 


She need not through the coming years 
Stand sobbing, weeping frozen tears, 
But though she pouts and turns away 
He’ll wait for her to name the day. 


A MILITARY INCIDENT 
Ambrose Bierce From Black Beetles in Amber 


Dawn heralded the coming sun— 
Fort Douglas was computing 
The minutes—and the sunrise gun 
Was manned for his saluting. 


The gunner at that firearm stood, 
The which he slowly loaded, 

When, bang!—I know not how it could, 
But sure the charge exploded! 


Yes, to that veteran’s surprise 
The gun went off sublimely, 
And both his busy arms likewise 
Went off with it, untimely. 


Then said that gunner to his mate 
_ (He was from Ballyshannon): 
‘* Bedad, the sun’s a minute late, 
Accardin’ to this cannon!” 
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‘DANNY DEEVER” UP TO DATE 
Kansas City Star 

‘*What is your bugle blowin’ for?” said Rudyard to the maid, 
‘*To turn you out, to turn you out,” the colored servant said. 
‘What makes you look so pale and white?” said Rudyard to the maid. 
‘*T’m dreadin’ what I’ve got to watch,” the colored servant said. 
For they’re up with Baby Kipling, you can hear the swear words play ; 
The family’s in a hollow square—they’re up with her to-day. 
She’s driven of the neighbors off for seven blocks away. 
And they’re up with Baby Kipling in the mornin’, 


‘What makes ’er breathe so loud an’ hard?” said Rudyard-on-parade. 
‘** It’s gotter cold, it’s gotter cold,” the colored servant said. 

‘‘What makes ’er break out with the rash?” said Rudyard-on-parade. 
** A touch of heat, a touch of heat,” the colored servant said. 

For they’re up with Baby Kipling, daddy's marchin’ her around; 

An’ they’ve ’aited Baby Kipling, while her daddy’s toe is bound, 

An’ she’ll yowl in ’alf a minute like a homeless, friendless ’ound— 
Oh, they’re up with Baby Kipling in the mornin’. 


‘*’Er cot is right ’and cot to mine?” said Rudyard-on-parade. 
‘‘ She ain’t a-sleepin’ much to-night,” the colored servant said. 
‘*T give er pap a score of times,” said Rudyard-on-parade. 


‘*She’s weepin’ bitter tears all right,” the colored servant said. 
They’re up with Baby Kipling, you must walk ’er round the place. 
For there’s somethin’ on ’er stomach, and there’s wrath upon her face. 
And she’s ’owling like a Feejee to ’er quiet dad’s disgrace— 

While they’re up with Baby Kipling in the mornin’. 


‘¢ What makes ’er grow black in the face?” says Rudyard-on-parade. 
‘* She’s yelpin’ so she’s lost ’er wind,” the colored servant said. 
‘¢What’s that a breakin’ over ’ead?”’ said Rudyard-on-parade. 

‘*It is the welcome rosy morn,” the colored servant said. 

For they’re done with Baby Kipling, papa now can run an’ play. 
She’s peacefully a sleepin’ an’ the doctor’s gone away, 

An’ tootsey, you can bet you'll drive your dad to drink to-day, 

After bein’ up with baby in the mornin’. 


HEART FLIGHT 
Clinton Scollard Home=Maker. 


Upon the wings of steam I speed 
Across the land to you, 

O’er river, rill, through wood and mead, 
At dawn and fall of dew. 


And yet, howe’er so fleet I fly, 
My heart leaps on before; 

You feel my loving presence nigh 
Long ere I ope the door. 
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BACHELOR’S HALL 
Edward Vincent Good Housekeeping 


‘* Here’s the house, from dome to base, 
Standing in a sunny place; 
Rooms there are a half a score; 
Tiled or polished is each floor; 
Everything contrived to please, 
Perfect, as you see, for ease.” 
**' Yes, but where's the mistress?” 


‘* Here are parlors, sitting-rooms, 
Scented by sweet jasmine blooms; 
Halls there are, and chambers too, 
Elegant, and furnished new; 
Storeroom with its ample store, 
Kitchen, pantry, and, what’s more—— 

‘Yes, but where’s the mistress? ”’ 


” 


‘* Here’s the servant’s brief brigade, — 
Irish cook and serving maid, 
Housekeeper,—I think that’s all 
Save the chore boy, close on call; 
Not a servant on the place 


With a sour, unfriendly face.”’ 
‘*' Yes, but where’s the mistress?” 


A TALE OF THE EAST (SIDE) 
John Albro 


In the rushing rue de Chatham 
Where they clothe and shoe and hat ’em 
In dem wery latest fash'n, loud and cheap, 
Is dot shtore of Ike and Jacob, 
Un’ no udder shop can rake up 
Such a hook and counter ’sortment like dey keep. 


Walks inside a wild-eyed stranger— 
Maybe cowboy, maybe granger— 
Buys a rainbow-tinted tie for eighty cents. 

Jakey hastens to deliver 
In a fierce, perspiring shiver— 
See ?—before the sucker customer relents. 


‘*No, I want no shiny collar; 
Here, old Skewdix, is a dollar. 

I must hurry; keep the change.” And out he lit. 
’Twas two much for Jake. Ike found him 
Faint and limp as they surround him; 

Also found it was a case of—counter fit. 
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ODE FOR THE OPENING OF THE NEW BUILDING OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
IN LONDON 


A. C. Swinburne 
# 
Was it light that spake from the darkness, or music that shone 
from the word, 
When the night was kindled with the sound of the sun or the 
first-born bird? 
Souls enthralled and entrammeled in bondage of seasons that fall and rise, 
Bound fast round with the fetters of flesh, and blinded with light that dies, 
Lived not surely till music spake, and the spirit of life was heard. 


II. 


Music, sister of sunrise and herald of life to be, 
Smiled as dawn on the spirit of man, and the thrall was free. 
Slave of nature and serf of time, the bondman of life and death, 
Dumb with passionless patience that breathed but forlorn and reluctant 
breath, 
Heard, beheld, and his soul made answer and communed aloud with the sea. 


III. 


Morning spake, and he heard; and the passionate silent noon 
Kept for him not silence; and soft from the mounting moon 

Fell the sound of her splendor, heard as dawn’s in the breathless night, 

Not of men, but of birds whose note bade man’s soul quicken and leap to 
light; 

And the song of it spake, and the light and the darkness of earth were as 
chords in tune. 


A WEE JAP’NESE 
Sewall Read ‘ ; Godey’s 


You resemble a picture Upon a fan, 

My little, diminutive Maid of Japan. 

Your hair 4 la teapot With daggers thrust through, 
Your obi a real, Oriental, dull blue. 


Your sandals of yellow, Embossed with gold, 
Your filagreed ear-rings So very old. 

Your bon-bons of sugar And powdered rice, 
I think it all funny, But ever so nice. 


Oh, damsel, whose days Are spent in play, 
Who only laughs The hours away, 

Say does your life Ne’er fail to please? 
Ah, no, you’re only A ‘‘wee Jap’nese.” 





MANKIND: SOCIAL AND PHILANTHROPIC 


THE AMERICAN TYPE 


Time was when the objurgations of 
a foreign critic aroused bitter feelings 
in the cis-Atlantic bosom. An Amer- 
ican girl moved by recent unflattering 
comment on the American, has sent 
to the London Times a letter which 
wittily and. forcibly illustrates the 
multifarious, heterogeneous life that 
makes up the American type. Its ad- 
mirable temper is something almost 
new in this sort of literature. We give 
it in full:— 

Sir: That was an admirable de- 
scription Mr. Kipling gave of the 
American ‘‘ down east”’ summer-time 
and the down east people in The 
Times of Tuesday. I, among other 
Americans residing in London, at once 


realized the fact that he, during his 
recent visit to the United States, had 
been in Yankeeland, where self-gov- 
erning churches and Plymouth Rock 
chickens flourish like the green bay- 


tree. Yes, it was an accurate word- 
picture that he painted of the 98-deg.- 
in-the-shade weather, the men hat- 
less, coatless, and gasping, to say 
nothing of their suspenderiess condi- 
tion, which he modestly neglected to 
mention. I could see in my mind’s 
eye the Stars and Stripes hung out for 
political purposes, and the ex-Presi- 
dent, I could see him too, but minus 
the alpaca coat which Mr. Kipling 
would lead us to believe he wore on 
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that sultry day. I can just imagine 
how he felt, too, when he heard in the 
American vernacular that Vermont 
State was ‘‘ bound to go Republican ;” 
but perhaps the fiddling of the locusts 
had a soothing effect upon his nerves. 
And, besides, there was the clematis, 
the wild carots, and the gipsy flow- 
ers, the golden rod, and the chicken 
hawks. Even an ex-President, with 
all his aspirations, could not with- 
stand their reposeful, cooling influ- 
ence. ‘‘We’'ll do that when we get 
‘round to it.” Yes, they do say that 
down in Vermont, in Connecticut, and 
New Hampshire. They are not at- 
tendants at those churches where the 
‘gospel of rush” is preached. They 
are tired, and some of us inhabitants 
of the far West are inclined to think 
they were born tired, poor dear souls! 
And, after all, I don’t know but they 
had the right to be born so. It was 
their grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers who, according to our national 
song, ‘‘ fought and bled in freedom’s 
cause,” and then lifted those heavy 
foundation stones of the Republic 
and put them in place. What wonder 
that when it was all done they then 
yearned, and their children’s children 
now yearn, to enjoy the peace their 
valor won? Probably ‘‘that tired feel- 
ing” was bequeathed to the present 
generation of New England farmers, 
and thus it is that the corn-crib goes 
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unpainted and the sheep stile remains 
broken until they ‘‘ get round to it.” 
But, says Mr. Kipling, ‘‘ Zey are the 
American.” No, no, they are not the 
American, and I am loth to believe 
that our gifted critic really thinks 
that the typical American is to be 
found living among the green hills of 
Vermont. The New Englander is an 
American, and he is atype. For what 
he has been, and what he now is, the 
people of the country respect and 
love him. His kindness, his pure, 
though perhaps narrow, religion, and 
his unbounded patriotism command 
our reverence. And just here let me 
tell Mr. Kipling that a good way for 
him to test the real metal of the New 
Englander he met in his travels would 
be to speak lightly of the Star-span- 
gled Banner, even one of those ban- 
ners with a politician’s name attached. 
Oh, then the Yankee spirit would have 
risen simultaneously with the gaunt 
Yankee form, regardless of the sum- 
mer heat and other inconveniences. 
It would not take long to ‘‘ get round 
to it.”” In fact, under such circum- 
stances, the Yankee would cut ‘‘ cross- 
lots”’ to wipe out his adversary, and 
would give Mr. Kipling the im- 
pression that “‘Zhey are the Ameri- 
can.” But, as I said before, they are 
not. They are types. Mr. Kipling 
surely met the typical American in 
Chicago, St. Paul, Montana, and the 
Dakotas. It is strange that so dis- 
cerning a student of character did 
not recognize him. In Chicago he 
could be seen and heard on the floor 
of the great Board of trade building, 
talking about the wheat and pork 
markets. He was also to be found 
on and about the World’s Fair grounds 
bargaining for the exclusive right to 
sell peanuts, or ‘‘monkey nuts,” as 
Mr. Kipling would call them, at the 
fair. In St. Paul he was buying and 
selling real estate; in Montana he 
might have been seen either in the 
guise of a millionaire mine-owner, or 
a miner; and in North and South 
Dakota he was cultivating a 5,000- 
acre farm, raising grain and stock, 
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and, needless to say, getting rich. In 
other sections of the country the typi- 
cal American could be found ‘‘run- 
ning,” not ‘‘standing,” for Congress. 
Where was Mr. Kipling that he did 
not recognize the presence of the 
typical American in the West? And 
then, did not Mr. Kipling see him in 
New York? Did he not wine and 
dine at his expense in the metropolis? 
He certainly enjoyed his hospitality, 
and he liked him, too, notwithstand- 
ing some of the slurring remarks he 
made about him after he returned 
from his trip. But perhaps Mr. 
Kipling spent all his thoughts and 
his sympathies on the pitiable condi- 
tion of the American women, with 
their dreadful nerves and their ‘‘ lean, 
dry-blooded” husbands and ‘“‘ help 
that is no help.” When he saw all 
the painful defects and deficiencies 
of the American system of house- 
keeping, he could not, of course, 
wonder that there was no such thing 
as a real home in the United States, 


but only a great many boarding- 


houses instead. It was but natural 
that he should feel humanely towards 
the ‘‘pauper labor of America—the 
wives of the sixty million kings who 
have no subjects, etc.” How thank- 
ful we Americans should be that Mr. 
Kipling, as he says, does not laugh 
at us any more because we have to 
‘*depend on an inefficient race for 
inefficient servants” in our poor at- 
tempts at house-keeping. The ineffi- 
cient service is very hard to put up 
with, but so long as Mr. Kipling for- 
bears to laugh at our sad plight we 
will try to endure with patience the 
ills that Providence and the Emerald 
Isle see fit to send us. And yet, way 
down in our heart of hearts, we are 
longing to make the acquaintance of 
that ‘‘respectful, amiable, industri- 
ous, sixteen-pound housemaid, who 
wears a cap and says, ‘Ma’am.’” And 
I do not mind saying that the sixteen- 
pound phase of the affair appeals 
especially to our minds and pocket- 
books. It is true, as Mr. Kipling 
says, that we American women are a 
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nervous set, and there is nothing 
that sets our nerves so on edge as to 
see anything done slowly and badly. 
When we observe our inefficient, six- 
teen-dollar-a-month housemaids, with 
or without caps, as the case may be, 
washing up the dishes and making the 
beds in a slipshod, poky fashion, we 
are apt to order her out of the house, 
and do the work ourselves. It mat- 
ters not whether the housekeeper is 
the wife of a down-town business man 
(we have no ‘‘ little city men”), the 
better half of a millionaire coal- 
dealer, or the consort of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. She is, as Mr. 
Kipling says, a creature of nerves, 
and she has a weakness for having 
her house kept “just so.” I agree 
with Mr. Kipling that a nation does 
not progress wholly upon its ‘‘ brain- 
pan,” and, taking it all in all, perhaps 
too much nervous energy is debilitat- 
ing in the long run. People are very 


apt to die with St. Vitus’s dance, or 


something of that sort, if they hurry 
so. However, we Americans are in- 
clined to think that the rushing sys- 
tem is a good one for our new coun- 
try. Mr. Kipling speaks truly when 
he says that those who do not keep 
up with the procession are left. To 
‘“‘get left” in America means to make 
a failure and to come short of one’s 
highest expectations. Some of my 
countrymen do get left, but they are 
not typical Americans. In our great 
cities the political stumper is perched 
upon a barrel, preaching licence, or 
anti-licence, Civil Service reform, free 
trade, protective tariff, silver and 
anti-silver; down in the Stock Ex- 
change are heard the cries of the 
winners and losers of the almighty 
dollar; in the marts of trade proprie- 
tors, floor-walkers, clerks, and cash 
boys are rushing hither and thither, 
supplying at a good profit the food 
and clothing their customers demand ; 
out from the printing office rushes 
the little newsboy with his arms full 
of morning and evening papers. 
‘Yere’s yer mornin’ paper, all about 
the ‘lection and prize-fight. Extra 
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edition. Full account of the Presi- 
dent’s Message and the cholera quar- 
antine,” comes from dozens of throats, 
the owners of which are all beseech- 
ing one man to buy a paper. And 
among those little paper venders are 
to be found the future Congressmen, 
Governors, and Presidents of the 
United States. Miles away in the 
farming districts are seen the flashing 
steel plough of the latest make, mow- 
ing and reaping machines with all the 
modern conveniences; a new inven- 
tion for rooting up weeds, killing 
potato bugs, and, as sure as you live, 
a brand new milking-machine in the 
barnyard. Inthe door of the freshly 
white-painted house with its green 
shutters stands the farmer’s wife, 
with the daily paper in her hand, 
watching the children and the dogs 
playing in the grass. In the sit- 
ting-room is a cradle, rocked by a 
rosy -cheeked little mother, who 
sings ‘‘bye oh baby” to the tiny oc- 
cupant who seems determined to stay 
awake. Back again in the city the 
whistles are blowing for six o’clock, 
and employer and employee, counting- 
room clerk and day-laborer, the wo- 
man journalist and the typewriter 
girl are hurrying home from their 
hard but well-paid work. And these, 
all these are the American. 
ELIZABETH L. BANKs. 


ALIEN DEGRADATION OF AMERICAN 
CHARACTER 

Under this title Mr. Sydney George 
Fisher the Philadelphia lawyer, writes 
with force and suggestiveness in the 
Forum. After referring to the Know- 
Nothing movement, and showing how 
it was overshadowed by the Civil War 
he says: 

From the point of view of business 
enterprise and the production of 
wealth, the general opinion of that 
time and ever since has been highly 
favorable to the immigrants. The 
country was young, with boundless 
unexplored opportunities, and eager 
for prosperity and riches. The immi- 
grants would build railroads and work 
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in mills, and work cheaply. They 
would swell the population and in- 
crease the productive force. Of course 
it was not known then, as it is now, 
that the immigrants plus their births 
and plus the births of the natives 
would not increase the population any 
faster than the births of the native 
population alone had increased it be- 
fore the coming of the immigrants. 
That the native population should 
suddenly, after the beginning of the 
influx, cease to have large families, 
was a fact which could not have been 
foreseen. But independently of any 
consideration of that kind, immigra- 
tion was regarded as no hindrance 
whatever, but, on the contrary, a 
help to material development. The 
Know-Nothings were at the disad- 
vantage of seeming to oppose the 
“business interests” of the country. 
They had to base their arguments 
on what seemed to be a feeling, 
a sentiment, or perhaps an instinct. 
The modern advocates of restric- 


tion of immigration are in the same 


predicament. A glance at the vari- 
ous articles, reports and _ investi- 
gations on the subject during the 
last five years shows, so far as ma- 
terial interests are concerned, a 
strong weight of reason and statis- 
tics in favor of the immigrant, except 
of course, that there is good ground 
shown for closer restriction against 
those who are professedly paupers, 
criminals, and anarchists. But the 
mass of the immigrants do not show 
characteristics of this sort immedi- 
ately on arrival. Most of them, al- 
though of alien race and language, 
are able-bodied and apparently re- 
spectable. Why should they be ex- 
cluded? If you press these reasons 
on the chance advocate of total 
restriction, whom you meet in the 
cars or the street, he will finally end 
the conversation by saying, ‘‘ Well, 
it has gone on long enough. We 
have had too much of it. I don’t 
like it.” In other words, he retreats 
to his feelings, his instinct—a feel- 
ing, an instinct only, but the instinct 
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of every race and nation and of all 
mankind. It is not so fierce a feel- 
ing, nor directly practical and con- 
crete, as that other yearning for 
unity, which prevents a country from 
being dismembered, as in our Civil 
War, or brings the dismembered frag- 
ments together again, as in Italy and 
Germany. It is of no great assist- 
ance in the production of wealth, yet 
there seem to be some things which 
cannot be had without it. It is anotice- 
able fact in the history of this coun- 
try, that during the Revolution and 
for fifty years afterward, most of the 
great men were produced in two 
commonwealths—Virginia and Mas- 
sachusetts; and these were more 
homogeneous than any of the others 
in race, religion, and general ideas. 
Massachusetts was all English and 
all Puritan. Virginia was all English 
and all Church of England. No one 
pretends to maintain that any equally 
numerous set of men has since ap- 
peared which equaled those ‘‘ fathers 
of the Republic” in the loftiness of 
their ideals, the wide intelligence of 
their ability, and the grandeur of their 
lives. So far as mere material de- 
velopment is concerned, a mongrel 
population is as good as any other. 
If there is never to be anything in 
this country save the almighty dollar 
and the almighty greed for it, then 
the sooner we stop all this discussion 
about immigration the better, for it 
is a waste of time. But the greatest 
nations, the nations which have 
achieved the most from a moral 
standpoint, which have left the most 
enduring remains in religion, in liter- 
ature, and in art, have been homo- 
geneous people. The Jews, the 
Greeks the French, the English 
speak for themselves. All the great 
schools of art have been national 
schools, the product of a united and 
homogeneous people, living the same 
life, thinking the same thoughts, and 
sympathizing with each other for a 
long period of time. Cosmopolitan 
literature and cosmopolitan art are 
unknown. The fine arts, as well as 
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all forms of beauty, depend for their 
excellence on the sympathetic feel- 
ings, which are easily alarmed and 
disgusted. The artistic and the beau- 
tiful are for the thoroughbred and 
are impossible to the cur. About the 
year 1825 there began to appear in 
Massachusetts the beginnings of a 
great literature. It moved on, and 
before the time of the Civil War had 
produced, in their full flower, Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Channing, Prescott, 
Motley, Hawthorne, and others. It 
was a complete literature, not a liter- 
ature like that we have now, consist- 
ing only of novels, which, as some 
one said, describe cups of tea rather 
than men; but a literature which 
contained all the departments in the 
highest state of excellence—poetry, 
romance, philosophy, history and the- 
ology, The men who produced it 
were not writing for money.’ They 
were not trying to produce stories 
which would sell because they were 
of the kind that women want to rcad. 
It was a broad, spontaneous, sincere, 
national literature, produced in one 
corner of the country which had long 
been and still remained homogeneous. 
It began before the great immigration 
set in and it continued for some years 
afterward. But it is a significant fact 
that Massachusetts was one of the 
' States which was not reached by the 
immigrants in any considerable num- 
bers until after the Civil War, and 
since immigrants have entered it 
those brilliant men of literature have 
left no successors. Since the Irish and 
French-Canadians began to swarm in 
twenty years ago, except for the 
voices of the old survivors of the 
past, Massachusetts has had no more 
to say in the higher and greater walks 
of literature than Arizona. The mod- 
ern movement against immigration, 
if it go on increasing and take definite 
form, will have many advantages over 
the Know-Nothingism of 1850. It 
will avoid the absurdity of being a 
secret organization and the absurdity 
of recommending that the foreign- 
born shall never hold political office, 
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It will be entirely free from attacks 


‘on the Roman Catholics and all the 


violence and bitterness which that 
involved. Our people have grown 
accustomed to the sight of the Ro- 
man religion, and the fear of it has 
largely subsided. Whatever designs 
the priests may have on American 
institutions, they are not heartily sup- 
ported in them, even by their own 
laity. After fifty years of effort to 
substitute the parochial-school sys- 
tem of the Middle Ages for the 
American public-school system, they 
are now scarcely any nearer success 
than they were in the beginning. The 
modern movement against immigra- 
tion will confine itself to its legiti- 
mate sphere, which will be the ad- 
vocacy of a law putting a capitation 
tax on all immigrants. Absolute ex- 
clusion would be difficult to accom- 
plish. We cannot treat the Irish and 
the Germans, or even the Italians and 
the Russians, as we do the Chinese. 
But a high protective tariff on these 
would exclude the greater number 
and reduce immigration to a very 
small stream, which would be neither 
very polluted nor very dangerous. If 
we protect ourselves against refined 
sugar, wool, shot-guns, and works of 
art, why not against human products 
which degrade the morals of the 
country and drive its native owners 
from profitable callings by under- 
bidding them in wages? 


NEW RESPONSIBILITIES OF WEALTH 
Professor Arthur T. Hadiey 


Our system of business ethics is 
behind the times. It is based on 
the financial conditions of the past, 
when money was chiefly valuable as 
a means of enjoyment. It does not 
take into account the new conditions 
which arise from the use of money as 
a source of industrial power. There 
is a whole set of new duties which 
the financial world must recognize if 
it would retain that industrial power 
in the future. It is not enough to 
abstain from robbing some one else 
of the enjoyment which money com- 
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mands; we must also use the power 
which money gives us as a means 
of positive service. There are a 
great many men who do this; but 
there are few who recognize the 
extent of our obligation to do it. The 
obligation is ignored in the thought- 
less gambling of every-day life, 
violated in much of the _ habitual 
practice of reputable financiers, and an- 
tagonized and undermined by the work 
of some of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the legal profession. The man 
who gambles away his money is not 
simply parting with his own enjoy- 
ment, but with his control of the 
industrial forces of the community. 
It is not like selling his labor: it 
is like selling his vote. If a man sells 
his labor, our chief fear is that he 
may do an injustice to himself. If he 
sells his vote, we know that he is 
doing an injustice to society. Society 
intrusts its voters with political 
power and its property-owners with 
industrial power, in the belief that 
their intelligent judgment will direct 


its affairs to the best advantage; if 
they refuse to exercise that judgment 
the penalty in either case is and must 


be disfranchisement. The results of 
gambling are not to be measured 
by its effect upon the pockets of the 
parties immediately concerned, any 
more than the results of bribery are 
to be measured by its effect in a 
single election. It teaches men a 
wrong view of the ethics of money. It 
educates them to ignore a public 
trust and look only at the means 
of private enjoyment. Our financiers 
condemn such robbery or fraud as 
constitutes a plain violation of the 
old-fashioned ethics of money; but 
they often fail to recognize the 
necessity of taking a broader view of 
their duties under modern conditions. 
Take the ‘‘ Gentlemen’s Agreement ” 
as an example. In the year 1887 an 
unusually large amount of new rail- 
road mileage was built, much of it 
in advance of actual necessities. 
There was also a great deal of adverse 
legislation, As a result, railroad 
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dividends in 1888 fell, and investors 
naturally became unwilling to put 
their money into railroad securities. 
This was an absolutely normal and 
healthy condition of things: it stop- 
ped railroad-building until the de- 
mand for transportation facilities 
should again exceed the supply and 
profits be restored. But many of our 
largest financiers saw in this back- 
wardness of investors only an obstacle 
that prevented them from marketing 
the securities in which they dealt, 
and they set to work to restore public * 
confidence by the formation of 
a much-heralded traffic agreement 
among the lines of the West. The 
more frank and outspoken among the 
railroad officials who were called 
to help in forming that agreement 
pointed out that, in its original form 
at any rate, there were no means of 
carrying it into effect. They were 
politely but plainly told to keep their 
difficulties to themselves, that the 
object of the meeting was to restore 
public confidence, and that the public 
would be frightened if the elements of 
weakness were made known. Fortu- 
nately for the community, public 
confidence was not restored until 
something more had been done to 
deserve it; but the kind of effort 
that was then made, by most honor- 
able financiers, shows how completely 
their self-interest as dealers in securi- 
ties had made them forget their 
larger responsibilities as managers of 
industrial enterprises. They would 
have shrunk from the means used by 
Gould; they would not have recog- 
nized that their sort of work was the 
same as that for which they con- 
demned him. But the difference was 
one of degree rather than of kind. 
The attitude of the legal profession 
in this matter invites even sharper 
criticism. Lawyers of high reputa- 
tion not merely treat money-getting 
as a game, but carry the conception 
of a game to extremes. They take 
large fees for teaching people how to 
come as close as possible to the limits 
which the rules of the game allow, 
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and do not thereby forfeit their stand- 
ing in the profession. They would 
probably say that it was the business 
of the law-makers to prohibit unfair 
means of money-getting, and that 
any man had a right to take advan- 
tage of what the law allowed. But 
the dangers to the financial world 
which arise from the prevalence and 
toleration of such a view are over- 
whelming. It not only ignores the 
purpose for which such great powers 
were granted to the representatives of 
wealth, but it actually invites the 
political authorities to limit those 
powers. It looks to the politicians 
and not to the business men as the 
source of care for the widest interests 
of the country. If business men are 
not to be controlled by commercial 
ethics—ethics fitting the economic 
conditions of to-day, not those of five 
hundred years ago—they must expect 
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to be controlled by something else. 
If they will not accept the full 
measure of responsibility which goes 
with their industrial power, they must 
expect to be deprived of responsibil- 
ity and power together by a popular 
movement in the direction of social- 
ism. Jay Gould did more than any 
one else to tempt such a movement; 
but he was aided and countenanced 
by every financier whose interests 
in the stock-market led him to forget 
the interests of his properties, by 
every lawyer who taught his clients 
to evade the responsibilities attaching 
to wealth, by every man who, in the 
excitement of the gaming-table, lost 
sight of his responsibilities—by every 
one, in short, who forgot that under 
the existing system the possession 
of money involved a public trust, 
with whose fulfilment or non-fulfil- 
ment that system must stand or fall. 
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THE HOOSIER FOLK-CHILD 
dames Whitcomb Riley .se.0---- -- eseeeeeeeeModern Art 


The Hoosier Folk-Child—all unsung— 
Unlettered all of mind and tongue; 
Unmastered, unmolested—made 

Most wholly frank and unafraid; 
Untaught of any school—unvexed 

Of law or creed—all unperplexed— 
Unsermoned, aye, and undefiled, 

An all imperfect-perfect child— 

A type which (Heaven forgive us!) you 
And I do tardy honor to, 

And so profane the sanctities 

Of our most sacred memories. 

Who, growing thus from boy to man, 
That dares not be American ? 

Go, Pride, with prudent underbuzz— 
Go whistle! as the Folk-Child does. 


The Hoosier Folk-Child’s world is not 
Much wider than the stable-lot 

Between the house and highway fence 
That bounds the home his father rents. 
His playmates mostly are the ducks 
And chickens, and the boy that ‘‘ shucks 
Corn by the shock,” and talks of town, 
And whether eggsare ‘‘up” or ‘‘ down,” 
And prophesies in boastful tone 

Of ‘*‘ owning horses of his own,” 

And ‘‘ being his own man,” and ‘‘ when 
He gets to be, what he’ll do then.’”’— 
Takes out his jack-knife dreamily 

And makes the Folk-Child two or three 
Crude corn-stalk figures,—a wee span 
Of horses and a little man. 


The Hoosier Folk-Child’s eyes are wise 
And wide and round as Brownie’s eyes; 
The smile they wear is ever blent,— 
With all-expectant wonderment, — 
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On homeliest things they bend a look 

As rapt as o’er a picture-book, 

And seem to ask, whate’er befall, 

The happy reason of it all— 

Why grass is all so glad a green, 

And leaves—and what their lispings mean— 
Why buds grow on the boughs, and why 
They burst in blossom by and by— 

As though the orchard in the breeze 
Had shook and popped its popcorn-trees, 
To lure and whet, as well they might, 
Some seven-league giant’s appetite! 


The Hoosier Folk-Child’s chubby face 
Has scant refinement, caste or grace,— 
From crown to chin, and cheek to cheek, 
It bears the grimy water-streak 

Of rinsings such as some long rain 

Might drool across the window-pane 
Wherethrough he peers, with troubled frown, 
As some lorn team drives by for town, 

His brow is elfed with wispish hair, 

With tangles in it here and there, 

As though the warlocks snarled it so 

At midmirk when the moon sagged low, 
And boughs did toss and shreek and shake, 
And children moaned themselves awake, 
With fingers clutched, and starting sight 
Blind as the blackness of the night! 


The Hoosier Folk-Child !—Rich is he 

In all the wealth of poverty! 

He owns nor title nor estate— 

Nor speech but half articulate,— 

He owns nor princely robe nor crown ;— 
Yet, draped in patched and faded brown, 
He owns the bird-songs of the hills— 
The laughter of the April rills; 

And his are all the diamonds set 

In Morning’s dewy coronet,— 

And his the Dusk’s first minted stars 
That twinkle through the pasture-bars, 
And litter all the skies at night, 

With glittering scraps of silver light ;—- 
The rainbow’s bar, from rim to rim, 

In beaten gold, belongs to him, 
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THE IDEAL CHURCH 
Christian Union 


The ideal church may have or may 
not have a liturgy. If prayers are 
recited under the mistaken notion 
that piety is measured by the regular- 
ity and propriety of the performances, 
then the liturgy is a dead thing— 
lifeless lumber that should be carried 
out of the sanctuary which it dis- 
honors. But if around this liturgy 
cluster a thousand sacred memories, 
if the prayers of all those who have 
used it in past time are heard by the 
worshipers in the cathedral, if the way 
to God is clearer because it is a high- 
way and so many have walked therein, 
then is the liturgy a sacred part of 
the life of the ideal church, because 
of life in the worshipers who use it. 
Some men climb up to God by the 
ladder which ever since Jacob’s dream 
has been seen reaching from earth to 
heaven—climbing more easily because 
on rounds on which their fathers have 
ascended; some men wing their way 
to God like the bird that flies upward 
by a path which it makes for itself, a 
path no other bird ever traversed. 
In the ideal church of the future there 
will be place for both the ladder of 
prayer and the flight of prayer. But. 
whatever its ritual or no-ritual, in the 
ideal church there will be a spirit of 
devotion. God will be in the house, 
not because the house has been dedi- 
cated to Him, but because the souls 
of the worshipers have been dedicated 
to him; because the life of God is in 
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the souls of these men, and there is a 
sacred atmosphere of awe and rever- 
ence and devotion. This is the dif- 
ference between an audience and a 
congregation: the audience come to- 
gether to hear a lecture or a concert; 
the congregation come together to 
meet God, interpreted to them by 
appointed messengers in choir or in 
pulpit. Therefore in the ideal church 
the choir-master, the organist, the 
singers, will be messengers charged 
also with a divine message. Church 
music will not be a frill of zsthetic 
beauty to ornament a garment of dog- 
matic theology. The minister and the 
choir will both be prophets; both will 
be filled with that life of God in the 
soul of man which is the essence of 
religion. The one will sing as the 
other will preach, to inspire that life 
in the souls of others. In the ideal 
church we shall no more think of 
allowing a godless singer in the choir 
than a godless preacher in the pulpit. 
The ideal church will not be a mere 
Sunday church. Whether the building 
is open seven days in the week or only 
one is a matter of small consequence 
and will depend upon circumstances, 
but the church itself will be living and 
working seven days in the week. It 
will know but one difference between 
the secular and the religious: every- 
thing will be religious which can be 
used to promote the life of faith and 
hope and love in the hearts of men, 
nothing will be religious which fails 
to do so. So it will have its Prayer- 
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Meetings, its Society of Christian 
Endeavor, its Chautauqua Circle, its 
Lecture Courses, its Class-Rooms, its 
Library and Reading-Rooms, its So- 
cial Gatherings, its Clubs, its Gym- 
nasiums, perhaps its bowling alley and 
billiard-room—anything which is in- 
herently innocent, and will enable its 
members to mingle with non-members, 
and by the intermingling impart 
through their conduct something of 
the higher life. 


THE VETERAN 
Charles Dudley Warner 


The “old soldier” is beginning to 
outline himself upon the public mind 
as a distinct character in American 
life. Literature has not yet got hold 
of him, and perhaps his evolution is 
not far enough advanced to make him 
as serviceable as the soldier of the 
Republic and the Empire, the relic of 
the Old Guard, was to Hugo and Bal- 
zac, the trooper of Italy and Egypt, 
the maimed hero of Borodino and 
Waterloo, who expected again the 
coming of the Little Corporal. It 
takes time to develop a character, and 
to throw the glamor of romance over 
what may be essentially commonplace. 
A quarter of acentury has not sufficed 
to separate the great body of the sur- 
viving volunteers in the war for the 
Union from the body of American 
citizens, notwithstanding the organi- 
zation of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, the encampments, the annual 
reunions, and the distinction of pen- 
sions, and the segregation in Soldiers’ 
Homes. The “old soldier” slowly 
eliminates himself from the mass, and 
begins to take, and to make us take, 
a romantic view of his career. There 
was one event in his life, and his per- 
sonality in it looms larger and larger 
as he recedes from it. The heroic 
sacrifice of it does not diminish, as it 
should not, in our estimation, and he 
helps us to keep glowing a lively sense 
of it. The past centres about him and 
his great achievement, and the whole 
of life is seen in the light of it. 
In his retreat in the Home, and in his 


Harper’s 


wandering from one Home to another, 
he ruminates on it, he talks of it; he 
separates himself from the rest of 
mankind by a broad distinction, and 
his point of view of life becomes as 
original as it is interesting. In the 
Homes the battered veterans speak 
mainly of one thing; and in the monot- 
ony of their spent lives develop whim- 
seys and rights and wrongs, patriotic 
ardors and criticisms on their singular 
fate which are original in their char- 
acter in our society. It is in human 
nature to like rest but not restriction, 
bounty but not charity, and the tired 
heroes of the war grow restless, though 
every physical wantis supplied. They 
have a fancy that they would like to 
see again the homes of their youth, 
the farm-house in the hills, the cottage 
in the river valley, the lonesome house 
on the wide prairie, the street that ran 
down to the wharf where the fishing- 
smacks lay, to see again the friends 
whom they left there, and perhaps to 
take up the occupations that were laid 
down when they seized the musket in 
1861. Alas! it is not their home any 
more; the friends are no longer there; 
and what chance is there of occupation 
for a man who is now feeble in body 
and who has the habit of campaigning? 
This generation has passed on to other 
things. It looks upon the hero as an 
illustration in the story of the war, 
which it reads like history. The vet- 
eran starts out from the shelter of the 
Home. One evening, toward sunset, 
the comfortable citizen, taking the 
mild air on his piazza, sees an interest- 
ing figure approach, Its dress is half 
military, half that of the wanderer 
whose attention to his personal ap- 
pearance is only spasmodic. The 
veteran gives the military salute, he 
holds himself erect, almost too erect, 
and his speech is voluble and florid. 
It isa delightful evening; it seems to 
be a good growing-time; the country 
looks prosperous. He is sorry to be 
any trouble or interruption, but the 
fact is—yes, he is on his way to his 
old home in Vermont; it seems like he 
would like to taste some home cook- 
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ing again, and sit in the old orchard, 
and perhaps lay his bones, what is left 
of them, in the burying-ground on the 
hill. He pulls out his well-worn pa- 
pers as he talks; there is the honorable 
discharge, the permit of the Home, 
and the pension. Yes, Uncle Sam is 
generous; it is the most generous gov- 
ernment God ever made, and he would 
willingly fight for it again. Thirty 
dollars a month, that is what he has; 
he is not a beggar; he wants for noth- 
ing. But the pension is not payable 
till the end of the month. It is en- 
tirely his own obligation, his own 
fault; he can fight, but he cannot lie, 
and nobody is to blame but himself; 
but last night he fell in with some old 
comrades at Southdown, and—well, 
you know how itis. He had plenty 
of money when he left the Home, and 
he is not asking for anything now, but 
if he had a few dollars for his railroad 
fare to the next city, he could walk 
the rest ofthe way. Wounded? Well, 
if I stood out here against the light 


you could just see through me, that’s 


all. Bullets? It’s no use to try to 
get’em out. But, sir, I’m not com- 
plaining. It had to be done; the 
country had to be saved; and I'd do it 
again if it were necessary. Had any 
hot fights? Sir, I was at Gettysburg! 


JOKES BY CONSENT 
Scribner’ s 

There is one whole class of jokes 
to which my sense of humor is abso- 
lutely impervious; if I laugh, or seem 
to laugh at them, it is purely from 
vanity and false shame, so as not to 
let people think that I am the only 
one in the party who does not see the 
fun. These are what I would call, 
for lack of a better term, ‘‘ jokes by 
popular acclamation,” certain current 
witticisms or would-be-humorous sal- 
lies at which it seems agreed that 
every one shall laugh consumedly, 
even in the face of endless repetition 
and a total lack of comprehension. 
Do not think that when I say ‘total 
lack of comprehension,” I am not 
speaking by the book; time and time 
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again have I taken especial pains to 
ask the most exuberant laughers at 
the kind of joke I mean, what they 
were laughing at and where the fun 
came in? The answer has been in 
every case that they did not know; 
they did not know whence the joke 
came, what it was about, what the 
point of it was, whether it even had 
a point at all, but that they could not 
help laughing at that joke, that 
‘* everybody laughed at it!” It was 
the joke of the season. What I mean 
by ‘‘jokes by popular acclamation” 
are those singular catch-words, or 
catch-phrases, that are accepted as a 
sort of temporary appendix to the 
slang vocabulary of the day, and are 
quoted with side-splitting glee in con- 
nection with the most various and 
irreconcilable topics of conversation, 
a propos de tout et de rien. ‘The mean- 
ing, relevancy, humorous gist, often 
even the origin of these phrases is 
admittedly problematical. No doubt 
some of them come from the minor 
drama, are catch-words in popular 
farces, or burlesques. Indeed, I suc- 
ceeded in tracing the first one I ever 
met with to this source. It was not 
here in America, but in Germany. 
During the winter of 1858-59 all 
Berlin rang with ‘‘ Wat tk mich davor 
koofe?” (Berlin dialect for ‘‘Was ich 
mir dafiir kaufe ?’’—‘* What good does 
that do me?”). I managed to trace 
this phrase to a then popular one-act 
vaudeville, running at a-very minor 
theatre, entitled: ‘‘ Berlin, wie es 
hustet und niest” (‘‘ Berlin as it Coughs 
and Sneezes”). Everybody would 
quote this phrase in connection with 
every possible remark one might make 
in conversation on every possible sub- 
ject; and everybody laughed as if it 
had been the quintessence of humor. 
Yet all admitted freely that they had 
not the slightest idea why they were 
laughing! In 1869-70 I happened to 
be in Berlin again; and wishing to 
show that an absence of eleven years 
had not faded quite all the local color 
of my German, I seized the first op- 
portunity to come out boldly with a 








‘* Wat tk mich davor koofe?’ Nota 
soul laughed; I ain not sure the peo- 
ple did not think me rather rude. 
The phrase was out of date, and had 
lost all its savor. Its place had been 
usurped by another, viz: ‘‘ Das war 
er friher nicht!” (‘‘He didn’t use to 
be so!’”’). Now the entire population 
of Berlin—men, women and children 
—would laugh themselves to within 
an inch of apoplexy at this; and every 
man of them admitted that, to save 
his life, he could not tell what he was 
laughing at! I forgot to ask any of 
the women or children. Some years 
ago a similar phrase drove all Paris 
wild with laughter: ‘‘ On dirait du 
veau !”’ (‘It looks like veal”). Leta 
man but say this, with any expression 
of face he pleased, he was sure of 
a sympathetic guffaw from all who 
heard him; but, if he asked where 
the joke was, whence it came, or what 
allusion was meant, no one could tell 
him. 


ARMY AND THE PENSION 
ARMY 
The Sun 


Let every honest citizen, veteran 
soldier or Civilian, Congressman or 
constituent, Democrat or Republican, 
turn over in his mind the stupendous 
fact that more pensions are now paid 
on account of alleged services in the 
civil war than there were soldiers in 
all of the armies of the Union, in 
active service, at any one time be- 
tween the first shot fired on Sumter 
and the surrender at Appomattox. 
Yes, more by hundreds of thousands. 
Nearly twenty-eight years after the 
war ended this amazing thing is true. 
The grand aggregate of pensioners 
on account of alleged services in the 
war was 846,893 on June 30, 1892; 
and at that time 449,876 new claim- 
ants were at the doors of the Pension 
Bureau awaiting their turn. How 
many of these applicants the six 
months since June 30 have added to 
the 846,893 then already pensioned, 
there are no official figures to show. 
At the rate of last year, as reported 
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by Gen. Raum, the number has been 
increased by about 100,000; and by 
May 1, 1893, the list will include a 
million names. The popular ideas of 
the number of soldiers actually en- 
gaged at any given time in suppressing 
the rebellion, and of the number of 
lives lost during the war, are very much 
exaggerated. There are people who 
imagine that the North lost a million 
lives on the battlefield. There are 
others who would probably say, off- 
hand, that the effective strength of 
all of the Union armies reached a 
maximum of nearly three millions. 
Many of our readers will be surprised 
to learn that the number of violent 
deaths on the Union side during the 
whole conflict in battle or in skirm- 
ish was less than 100,000; and that at 
no time between Sumter and Ap- 
pomattox did the aggregate strength 
of all the Union armies present at the 
front for service reach 700. 000, officers 
and men. The official record of the 
fighting force at various periods dur- 
ing the war is contained in a table 
compiled by the Provost- Marshal Gen- 
eral. We print this table below, sim- 
plifying it merely by omitting the 
distinction between regulars and vol- 
unteers. The column of totals gives 
the strength of the army on paper. 
The column marked “ present” gives 
the number of soldiers actually en- 
gaged in the active operation of the 
war: 


Present Absent Total 
Jan. 1, 1861.... 14,663 1,704 16,367 
July 1, 1861... .183,588 3,163 186,751 
Jan. 1, 1862....527,204 46,159 575,917 
March 31, 1862.533,984 99,419 637,126 
Jan. 1, 1863... .698,802 219,389 918,191 
Jan. 1, 1864....611,250 249,487 860,737 
Jan. 1, 1865... .620,924 338,536 959,460 
March 31, 1865.657,747 322,339 980,086 
May I, 1865....797,807 202,709 1,000,516 


In the last row of figures, it will be 
observed, the nominal strength of the 
Union armies passes 1,000,000, and 
the number reported as present for 
service reaches 797,807, about 100,000 
more than at any time previous, as 
reported by the Provost-Marshal Gen- 
eral. This sudden gain merely repre- 
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sents the round-up after the large 
military operations had ceased, and 
the war had ended except in a few 
localities. The total fighting strength 
on March 31, 1865, was 657,747, and 
that date preceded the surrender of 
Gen. Lee to Gen. Grant by only nine 
days. At no time, then, while the 
fighting was in progress all along 
the line did the aggregate of Union 
soldiers engaged all along the line in 
fighting the enemy come within 148,- 
ooo of last June’s aggregate of pen- 
sioners on account of alleged services 
in the war, or within 248,000 of a fair 
and reasonable estimate of the pension 
list’s present enormous magnitude. 


FURNITURE VS. CHILDREN 

Olive Thorne Miller Chautauquan 

Naturally the first impulse of the 
children is to escape from barren- 
ness of life. Out of doors is freedom 
to appropriate and to enjoy, and un- 
fortunately this too falls in with the 
mother’s plan. Out of doors, out of 


her way, they do not litter or ‘‘muss”’ 
and make work for her, or injure 
anything. What they are doing or 
what associations they are forming 


she does not consider. What then 
does this system gain for the woman 
who carries it out? It maintains her 
furniture immaculate and her carpets 
unfaded, but it costs her the love and 
confidence of her children; it pre- 
serves her books from injury and her 
bric-a-brac from fracture, but it allows 
her little ones to grow up without 
culture or their finer nature; it pre- 
vents the inroads of dust and disorder, 
but it generally sours and embitters 
their temper, and it drives out into 
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the world, away from her on the first 
opportunity, beings dearer to her than 
all other earthly possessions. No 
child in our day will stay a moment, 
after he can get out of it, in a house 
given up to the deification of ‘‘things”’ 
and, consequently, to discomfort. The 
mother may count herself happy in- 
deed, if her sons are not driven into 
evil courses and her daughters to 
hasty and unhappy marriages, for she 
has no influence over one of them. 
She is ordinarily left in middle life 
alone, with every child gone, and 
nothing but her ‘‘things” to console 
her, often too, wondering greatly why 
she is so bereft. Her fatal mistake 
has been in values. During the grow- 
ing years children should have, not 
only all the air and exercise but all 
the happiness they can take, consist- 
ently with the formation of habits of 
decency and order, and a proper re- 
spect for the rights of others. Moth- 
ers should thoroughly understand that 
the object of pretty rooms and furnish- 
ings, of books and pictures, is to give 
happiness by use, and, most important 
of all, to educate and train the growing 
and unfolding mind in the knowledge 
and love of beauty, and the enjoyment 
of the purer and nobler pleasures of 
life. Nothing in the world, no edu- 
cation, no wealth, no advantage of 
whatever kind, is more valuable to a 
human being than a happy childhood. 
Besides its strong influence in the 
formation of character, it is through 
life an anchor that holds against many 
dangers, and a memory that sweetens 
many a bitterness; yet how can child- 
hood be happy under the discomforts 
of slavery to ‘‘ things.” 
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AN OLD LOVE-LETTER 
Margaret Crosby 
The flying years, the silent years, 
Swept o’er this safely hidden page, 
Till Time, that deep-sunk mystery clears, 
Gives me the dateless heritage. 


Scribner's 


Where beat the heart, where burnt the brain, 
That all this pain and passion felt ? 

On leaves defaced by mould and stain, 
The secret of a life is spelt. 


Why rashly lift, why rudely rend, 
The softening veil that Death and Time, 
Conspiring Life with Art to blend, 


Have hung between her soul and mine? 


Enough to know, enough to feel 
That one immortal bliss endures; 

The love these ardent words reveal 
May haply mirror mine—or yours. 


A SILHOUETTE LYRIC 
William Reginald Machuille..........++...20 shout Sesbehacekas .Boston Transcript 


"Twixt me and heaven I saw, at dead of night, 
A feathered phantom wing its silent way 
Through realms of upper sky, its swift, strong flight 
Mysteriously pursued towards the day— 
Unto the East, whence comes the morning light; 
A specter, silhouetted on the bright 
And disk-like surface of the harvest moon. 
An instant only was the lunar ray 
Hid from my sight, yet that weird form, jet hewn, 
As black on white, had stirred my memory deep 
Within me; and I heard my mother croon 
So soft and low, some sweet old slumber-tune 
Of witches bold who, while the children sleep, 
Soar heavenward on their brooms, the sky to sweep, 
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CHIMES 
Cornhill Magazine 
‘Whether in the world of mammalia, or in the world of animalcule, the secret of 
success is the same: that the great devour the small.’ . . . ‘Love cannot be justly 
said to be a//tomfoolery: there isa certain percentage of Life-Elixir discoverable therein.’ 
—Opinions of the Pandit Chandra Prakasah. 


I. 


Great men and little men; 
Short men and tall; 
Great men have great minds, 
And small men, small; 
Great minds rob little minds, 
All to make a name: 
So great minds get greatest minds— 
And this is FAME. 
11. 
Rich men and poor men; 
Rags at Riches’ door; 
Rich men have rich friends, 
And poor men, poor; 
Rich men live by poverty; 
Poor men live by stealth: 
So rich men get richest men— 
And this is WEALTH. 


III. 
Pretty maids and plain maids; 
Maidens altogether; 
Pretty maids have pretty ways 
To keep mankind in tether. 
For maids are weak, and men are strong, 
Till Cupid flits above: 
Then men are weak, and maids are strong— 
And this is LOVE. 


Walter Herries Pollock St. Louis Gazette 


I love you not because you are fair, 

Nor yet because you are wondrous wise, 
Nor for the beauty of your hair, 

Nor for the riddle of your eyes— 


A riddle I can never read. 

You, sometimes angel, sometimes elf, 
And not for any thought or deed, 

But just because you are—yourself. 
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An Inn Scene—From Drawing by Daniel Vierge 


PABLO, THE SPANISH SHARPER 


Something of a sensation has been 
recently caused in the artistic and 
literary world by the printing in Lon- 
don of a translation of Quevedo’'s 
Pablo de Segovia, with the remark- 
able illustrations of Daniel Vierge. 
This book is among the handsome 
editions of the year. The sensation 
which has been created has been 
caused by an acrid and pessimistic 
introduction which Joseph Pennell, 
the American illustrator, has written 
for the book. Vierge, it should be 
remembered, is one of the foremost 
pen-and-ink draughtsmen of the day. 
His work is crisp, artistic, truthful, 
and full of character and spirit, and 
he has been recognized as quite the 


equal of Mr. Pennell, if not his supe- 
rior, by the artists who are the final 
arbiters in such matters. Mr. Pennell 
in his introduction assumes the part 
of a person who is patting another on 
the back. Incidentally he introduces 
some very violent criticisms upon the 
taste of the British public. He says, 
for example, in this part of the work, 
that ‘‘fewer people probably have 
seen Vierge’s Quevedo since it has 
been published than in a day sit and 
gape and yawn in awestruck ignorance 
before the Sistine Madonna; and yet 
the latter is as blatant a piece of 
shoddy commercialism as has ever 
been produced; the Quevedo isa pure 
work of art.” This is furthermore 
followed by an assertion which has 
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angered the English excessively, to 
the effect that wood-engraving is not 
at all understood in England, while 
critics are in general attacked for not 


Daniel Vierge 


knowing Vierge better. The result of 
this diatribe has been that a copy of 
the work which was sent to Queen 
Victoria at Windsor a few weeks ago 
has been returned by the royal libra- 
rian, with a note saying that the Queen 


Drawing by Daniel Vierge 


had long been familiar with Vierge’s 
drawings, which she admired greatly, 
but that a book with such an intro- 
duction would be out of place in the 
royal library. A storm of press at- 
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tacks has been made upon Mr. Pennell 
in consequence, and he is enjoying 
the rare treat of a sort of royal ex- 
communication. The result is that 
the book has been in great demand, 
while Mr. Pennell is represented as 
delighted with the thunder which he 
has drawn from the very throne itself. 

A word or two about the book 
and its author, for which G. P. 
Putnams’ Sons are the agents in this 
country. Quevedo was a contempo- 
rary of the classic Cervantes, and had 
not Don Quixote eclipsed everything 
in the romantic line at the time, the 
author of Pablo de Segovia would 
certainly have been known throughout 
the civilized world to-day. Quevedo’s 
novel is full of power, and it bristles 
with the same Spanish humor which 
is to be found in Don Quixote and 
the immortal Gil Blas. Quevedo 


Quevedo 


is known, of course, in Spain for 
these remarkable qualities; but his 
reputation has been bounded by the 
Pyrenees in spite of the efforts which 
have occasionally been made to trans- 
late his work and give it a wider 
circulation. The present volume is 
of such artistic importance as to bring 
it prominently before the whole world. 
It is translated by Mr. H. E. Watts, 
but aside from the literary merit of 
the work, the remarkable illustration :, 
of which we give'a few examples, 
place it among the foremost books of 
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the day. The author of these aston- 
ishing drawings, Daniel Vierge, is a 
Spaniard who is thoroughly able to 
enter into the humor and character of 
the subject. He is a pupil of the 
painter Madrazo, and a man of forty 
years of age, showing, as will be seen 
by the portrait which we give of him, 
a decided Spanish extraction. It is 
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lyzed. Of his drawings themselves 
too much cannot be said. Mr. Pennell 
is at one with all his critics in this 
respect that they all concede that 
Vierge, through the brilliant execution 
in this work, stands unrivalled among 
living illustrators. His drawings are 
peculiarly faithful to the author, and 
true as well, to his text. With a few 


From the Drawings of Danich Viergg 


only a few years ago that he met with 
an accident which deprived him of the 
use of his right hand. It seems‘a 
little remarkable that a man who can 
do such perfect work with the"pen 
should have been able to'-tcultivate 
the left hand to reach a point 6f @ex- 
terity which makes his? present (work 
quite as remarkable as'that 'which*he 
did before his right'‘hand 'becamé spark: 


touches dndosimple dines delicately; 
yet ‘firmly given, the artist presents 
the wholé|stene' befére'us in perfect 
truthand with-all the picturesque sur 
rounidig gs whieh an arid Spanish land: 
écape othe sombre dungeons of sone 
eastle! “ean prodace,!»' Physioprioniies 
Which “he -présénts: aré\of> the: bully; 
the miser) the craty poetiaad ‘the! bee 


put, that ‘host pretifiesy be arid Ghirm: 
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ing relic of olden Spain, together 
with the every-day characters which 
are to be still seen sipping their 
draughts of aguardiente at the village 
inn. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
call attention to the fact that Vierge 
confines himself almost wholly to pen- 
and-ink work, a species of illumina- 
tion which in the hands of a clever 
artist must always exert a fascination 
which no other process can equal. 
Pablo de Segovia ‘is a large octavo, 
handsomely printed, and is published 
by the fine art publishers T. Fisher 
Murier, in London. Previous trans- 
lations of the work have been made 
into the French, but this is the first 
time an English edition has been at- 
tempted. 


IDEAL ART FOR THE PEOPLE 
The Christian Union 
In his charming verses on Nurem- 
berg, familiar to all who love that 
quaint old town, Longfellow touched 
with poetic instinct the central fact 


in the vigorous art life that once had 
its home within those ancient walls: 


‘*Everywhere I see around me rise the 
wondrous world of art: 

Fountains wrought with richest sculpture 

standing in the common mart. 

As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he 

too the mystic rhyme, 

And the smith his iron measures ham- 

mered to the anvil’s chime.” 

The art of the city, in the day when 
painters, sculptors, and mastersingers 
were in full tide of work and song, 
did not rest in the genius of the few, 
but in the mood of the many. The 
instinct for beauty, and the training 
which recognized it under all forms, 
were universal; for art grows out of 
a deep, rich soil, and grows only when 
such a soil is provided for it. It may 
produce sporadically in an alien at- 
mosphere, but it is never productive 
of great works on a great scale unless 
it is representative of a wide popular 
impulse and sympathy, unless it is 
national or racial, In this country, as 
in England, art does not really touch 
our life; it is not yet one of our na- 
tural forms of expression. We do not 
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understand its immense importance in 
a rich and rounded civilization; nor 
do we realize how much we are losing 
of homely, every-day content and rest. 
A real, living art means beauty in 
dress and habit, joy in the manual in- 
dustries, in the production of things 
sound and harmonious; it means striv- 
ing for the ideal in common occupa- 
tions, and spiritual and intellectual 
rest and delight in common work. 
We think of art as a luxury, an em- 
bellishment—the delicate growth of 
a fortunate age and the choice work 
of a favored few. It is to-day and in 
this country largely the possession of 
the rich. Nothing could be farther 
from a true idea of art, or a true use 
of it. Great art is a sturdy, vigorous 
plant, demanding a rich soil, a broad 
sky, and free winds; it is never an 
exotic to be nourished delicately by a 
few, and kept from contact with the 
vulgar world. It is great only when 
it is so much a part of the world that 
it is its most inevitable and unforced 
expression. The Greek tragedies and 
Shakespeare’s plays were part of the 
intensest popular life of their time; 
and wherever books, pictures, statues, 
and noble buildings have multiplied 
they have been close to the fullest and 
often the most turbulent life. We 
shall never know what art really 
means, nor what its service to man 
can be, until we cease to think of it 
as a luxury and an ornament, and 
learn to think of it as a necessity— 
something which we must have. 


MILLET’S EARLY LIFE 
Pierre Millet 


A younger brother of Jean Fran- 
cois Millet recounts some interesting 
phases of the youth of the great artist. 
Speaking of his parents’ home in Nor- 
mandy, he says:— 

The young people had nine chil- 
dren. The first was a girl, whom they 
named Emélie; the second, a boy, 
Jean Francois. In the family they 
always called him Francois. My 
grandmother took the greatest care 
of her grandchildren. When Fran- 


Century 
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cois was old enough he studied Latin 
with the curé of the parish, which 
enabled him to cultivate his taste by 
reading good works either in Latin 
or French—among them the Bible, 
lives of the saints, Virgil, Horace, 
Boileau, Racine, etc. He especially 
enjoyed Virgil, and I remember hear- 
ing him say later, when I was living 
with him, that Virgil kindled the 
imagination by his beautiful, simple, 
and clear style of presenting an image. 
He read the Bible a great deal, also 
the lives of the saints, and the im- 
pressions he received from these 
books were never effaced. I have 
heard him say that he looked upon 
some of the sentences of the Bible as 
gigantic monuments. On his way 
to school, if he met any one 
having some peculiarity of appear- 
ance, he would be struck by it, and 
reproduce his impression on _ the 
first object having an available sur- 
face. These drawings were made in 


a strikingly lifelike style, and were 
unmistakably the portraits of those 


whom he thus represented. About 
this time a man named Béneville, 
of the neighboring county, in 
company with his two sons, passed 
through Gréville every Saturday, on 
his way to the market of Beaumont, 
which was about a league farther, in 
order to show some donkeys. ‘These 
three men had large figures, and to 
see them mounted on their donkeys, 
which they had ornamented with false 
ears, appealed to the imagination of 
Francois. He began one day to rep- 
resent this grotesque little cavalcade, 
and did it successfully. A short time 
after he had finished it, the blacksmith 
of the neighboring village, who had 
seen the drawing, asked, and was al- 
lowed, to take it for a few days, and 
he put it in a conspicuous place in his 
shop, that the men with the donkeys, 
who came often to his place, might 
see it. At their next visit the first ob- 
ject they spied was this picture, and 
they at once recognized the party. 
The father immediately asked who in 
this place had enough talent to make 
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such things. He was told it was the 
little Millet. After this, Francois 
made some drawings in _ crayon, 
taking his subjects from the Bible. 
Among these pictures there was one 
of “The Foolish Virgins.’””’ These 
drawings were always taken by some 
one in the place, and no one knows 
what became of them. Probably 
most of them have been destroyed. 
He once showed me, in his studio 
at Barbizon, one that he himself had 
preserved. ‘This was a night scene: 
a man half-opening a door, and hold- 
ing in his arms loaves of bread, which 
he was giving to some one who held 
out his hands to receive them, the 
whole subject being lighted by a lamp. 
On seeing this picture, I was struck 
by the truth of the effect of the light, 
and also by the drawing of a leg of 
one of the men. Francois had already 
acquired anatomical knowledge. 
‘‘Had you not taken drawing-lessons 
when you did that?’ I asked him. 
**No,”’said he; ‘1 was at home with 
my parents, and had never spoken to 
an artist.” ‘*‘What do you think 
now of this drawing?” I asked. 
His answer was: ‘‘I do not know 
that I could do better to-day, so far 
as the expression goes.” These 
drawings were made between the 
hours of work, or at the siesta, or 
on rainy days, and during leisure time 
on Sunday. After vespers he would 
shut himself into his room, and draw 
or study. My sister Emélie has told 
me that when Francois had grown to 
be large, he was not like other boys 
of his age, who like fine clothes. She 
was unable to influence him in this 
matter, although she told him 
that the other young girls, her 
friends, said that her brother did 
wrong not to make himself more fine; 
but although he was not indifferent to 
the impression he made on the fair 
sex, he made no change in his dress. 
He became especially attached to 
one boy named Antoine, who lived in 
a neighboring village, and for several 
years they were inseparable friends. 
When he went with other boys, they 
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enjoyed his keen sense of the ludi- 
crous, and his cleverness in depicting 
comical traits of character. He 
worked at field work with skill 
and zest. Sometimes he did a little 
mason work on our place. Later, at 
Barbizon, he had, at one time, some 
masons come to build a room to be 
used as a kitchen; and one day, while 
they mixed the plaster, he stopped to 
look at them. ‘Taking in his hand 
some of this plaster, yet liquid, he be- 
gan to throw it at the wall, saying to 
me, ‘‘I have always liked to touch 
with my hands either mortar, plaster, 
or clay, and I think that if I had not 
become an artist, I should have been 
a mason.” 

In 1841 he married, but lost his wife 
two years later. He lived now at 
Cherbourg, now at Paris, and later 
at Havre, where he used to paint 
sailor’s portraits for twenty francs a 
head. Says his brother :— 

He soon tired of life at Havre, and 
returned to Paris. This was toward 
During 


the end of the year 1845. 
the next two years we knew little con- 
cerning his movements, as we rarely 


had news of him until 1847. The 
blacksmith, who formerly wished 
to show at his shop the picture 
representing the donkeys, brought 
us papers which he had received 
from Paris, containing articles in 
which it was mentioned that Fran- 
cois Millet had painted a picture, 
‘*(Edipus Detached from a_ Tree 
by the Shepherd,” which had been 
placed in the Salon, and had begun 
to awaken the attention of the critics. 
As may be imagined, this news gave 
us great pleasure. Again for a long 
time, save at intervals, we knew noth- 
ing of him. But at last came the 
news of his success at the Salon of 
the year 1850, when he exhibited his 
““Sower.”’ This was his first true suc- 
cess. Several: years passed, during 
which we rarely heard from him, and 
we had to depend upon the news- 
papers for our knowledge of him. In 
1849 he left Paris to settle a Barbizon, 
a little village on the border of the 
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forest of Fontainebleau. The sight 
of our old cliffs, whence one has 
such a fine view of the sea, had 
a magic effect upon him, mingled, 
however, with bitter thoughts as he 
recalled the void in our hearts. He 
enjoyed putting himself at his ease in 
the peasant costume, and when at 
home always wore a blouse, sabots, 
and a cotton cap. Thus dressed, 
he felt contented. Whenever he 
came to see us, during the lifetime 
of our mother, he always dressed 
himself thus, to her great dissatis- 
faction; for she would have enjoy- 
ed seeing him dressed like a Parisian. 
The women of the village, seeing 
him pass in this costume, were 
scandalized. They would come out, 
expecting to behold a fine gentleman, 
dressed in the latest Parisian style; 
but when they saw him, with his long, 
wavy hair falling over his shoulders, 
with a thick beard, and thus accou- 
tred, it was a great disappointment 
to them. 


TWO VIEWS OF IRVING’S LEAR 


While Irving’s interpretations of 
King Lear in London has been ac- 
corded praise in some quarters it has 
provoked no little hostility in others, 
King Lear is not popular with the 
English. <A writer in Truth voices a 
very general sentiment when he says 
that as a drama, King Lear is ‘‘a 
dreary, depressing and occasionally 
repulsive work.” This view may have 
influenced the following harsh criti- 
cism from the National Observer: 

Though Mr. Irving be persistently 
unintelligible, his gesture and aspect 
never fail of picturesqueness: he is, in 
fact, a finished pantomimist. Nothing 
could be remoter from thetruth. Of 
gesture, indeed there is no lack. At 
every movement there is a hankering 
after effect. The brow lifts, the hand 
seeks the beard or clutches the rai- 
ment, without ceasing. The actor 
makes his way across the stage with 
the ancient difficulty, as though he 
were crossing a plowed field and 
the heavy mold still clung about his 
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ankles. But what does it all mean? 
Are the troubled gait and the studied 
posture more pertinent than the mum- 
bled monologue? Not a whit. The 
gesture is as inexpressive as the vibra- 
tion of the vocal chords: is restless, 
incessant, irrelevant. So far from be- 
ing part and parcel of an organic 
structure, it rather resembles super- 
fluous ornament stuccoed upon a com- 
mon wall. Mr. Irving exhausts the 
resources of the art at his first entry. 
The noisy parade, the almost gym- 
nastic pomp wherewith he climbs to 
the throne, surmounting asit it were a 
superhuman obstacle, dwarf to noth- 
ingness his later exertion. Then, the 
performance is undertaken with such 
measured deliberation that, though 
you are but dimly conscious of the 
progress of events, you are kept ever 
in suspense. The actor's ga‘t being 
as clogged as his utterance, you are 
fearful lest he shall not cross the 
stage nor finish his sentence. Worst 
of all, the presentation is wholly 
beauty, suppleness, or 


lacking in 
rhythm, so that it leaves a painful 
impression of angles, corners, broken 
flints. And what of Mr. Irving’s con- 


ception of King Lear? So far as we 
understood his baffled gesture, or 
caught his husky utterances, he rea- 
lized no conception whatever. Not 
once did he assume an attitude of 
dignity nor live through a moment of 
grandeur. From first to last he showed 
like a doddering old man, peevish, in- 
firm, and hustled. So little of the 
regal quality did he display that, 
when he should have been most de- 
fiant, he cowered like a village idiot. 
Yet Lear was strong enough to brave 
the thunder and to kill the slave that 
was a-hanging Cordelia. When he 
appears with his band of retainers, 
you ask what should this poor jotterer 
do with a retinue? One attendant— 
and she a beldame—were sufficient 
for the enterprises of a dotard thus 
feeble and thus fond. So far is he 
from inspiring pity, that the impartial 
spectator merely wonders at Goneril’s 
forbearance. Yet the key-note of 
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Lear is grandeur, elemental, Titanic. 
He should rise superior to the storm 
itself, and remember even at his mad- 
dest that he is ‘every inch a King.’ 
But Mr. Irving never once suggested 
the ‘superb tyrant,’ the ‘failing Ti- 
tan,’ of Salvini. At the moments 
when he should have been greatest, 
he seemed—we speak with diffidence, 
for we look back upon his perform- 
ance through a mist of bewilderment 
—most completely to totter. He 
marred the effect of the curse, which 
he pronounced with unwonted clarity, 
by ‘breaking down’ at the end of it. 
On the heath none knows what he 
was doing. He was hopelessly out- 
played by the Storm, and had he and 
Mad Tom changed parts and places 
no violence would have been done to 
Shakespeare’s original. Indeed, we 
recognize by certain outward tokens 
that this thing is a fragment of the 
poet’s Lear, but the spirit, the mean- 
ing, are so hopelessly confused in the 
presentment that none save those who 
are held in the thrall of pious dogma 
can contemplate its memory with 
pleasure. 

While the Speaker and New Review 
contain equally severe articles, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine contains a 
friendly though critical notice, from 
which we quote a few passages which 
will be of interest to Irving’s Ameri- 
can admirers : 

Unquestionably Irving’s Lear fixes 
itself indellibly on the mind as a piece 
of elaborate and picturesque charac- 
terization. It has touches, frequent 
touches, of surpassing beauty. It 
conceives and realizes a perfect idea. 
It would be altogether impossible to 
find a more adequate expression of 
pathos than is presented in the later 
acts. For exquisite tenderness, in- 
deed, there has probably never been 
a Lear like it—never one even dis- 
tantly approaching it. Calvert’s re- 
sources in this direction were moving, 
but they were marred by a certain me- 
tallic quality of voice. Irving gives 
you the perfect artistic luxury of an 
agonized heart; in spite of much that 
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is (or was) hopelessly inarticulate— 
mouthings and moanings which seem 
hardly human until we remember the 
conjunction of extreme old age with 
terrible intellectual disturbance—he 
sweeps with a master-hand the chords 
of subtlest and most profound emo- 
tion. I am not sure, however, if this 
key-note of infinite tenderness, upon 
which stress has been laid, is at all the 
true key-note of Lear’s character. 
Mr. Irving, it must be admitted, is 
not suited physically to the robuster 
mood which the earlier part of the 
play apparently imposes, and he seems 
therefore to have intentionally pitched 
the whole representation in a lower 
key, and to have performed it with 
somewhat muted strings. . But how- 
ever admirable these subdued effects 
may be when the finale is approached, 
we are apt to lose a good deal in dra- 
matic contrast by their premature in- 
troduction. Now, I venture very re- 


spectfully to think that Mr. Irving’s 
opening scene errs in want of breadth. 


He presents us, to start with, a 
feeble old man, tottering in gait and 
mumbling in delivery. Lear, if the 
text is to go for anything, although 
‘four score and upward,” was still a 
hale horseman and a participator in 
the pleasures of the chase. Men of 
eighty do not go hunting now, and 
probably did not in the mythical pe- 
riod of Lear’s reign, unless they were 
of rude bodily vigor. If Lear was 
anything he was a man of exceptional 
strength, robust in fibre, capable of 
sustained vehemence without exhaus- 
tion; impetuous, violent, irascible; a 
figure rendered no less majestic by his 
proud imperious absolutism than by the 
well-preserved strenuousness of his 
physical frame. A great deal of the 
dignity and the ultimate power of any 
successful assumption of Lear must, 
it seems to me, lie in this initial indi- 
cation of force. There are some 
charming details in the opening scene 
as Mr. Irving does it, but, charming 
though they are, I cannot bring my- 
self to recognize in all cases their 
strict appropriateness, For instance, 
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when Cordelia refuses to do him 
fulsome service he steals his arm 
round her waist, as he says — not 
threateningly, but almost coaxingly— 
‘*Mend your speech a little lest it may 
mar your fortunes.” Am I making a 
hypercritical suggestion if I submit 
that this fierce, autocratic, irresistible, 
half-savage Lear would have hurled 
out the words with all the vehemence 
of his angry disappointment? Does 
it seem likely that he would conde- 
scend to wheedle in the face of the 
whole court when the whole court had 
just been auditors of the answer which 
of all answers, in the vexation it 
wrought to his proud and fiery spirit, 
he would rather they had not heard? 


THE NEW ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


The old Academy of Design in 
New York, which for several years 
has been laboring under difficulties, 
more of a moral than of a financial 
kind, has at length, it appears, de- 
termined to build a new gallery for 
itself. This it is proposed to have 
situated in Central Park, the tend- 
ency of all art bodies being to move 
up and away from the business por- 
tions of the city. Of this project a 
recent number of Frank Leslie’s says: 

The convertible possessions of the 
Academy of Design now reach a sum 
considerably more than half a million 
of dollars. Disposition of this amount 
can be determined by a majority vote 
of the academicians only. With the 
aid of a state appropriation for the 
construction of a building at least 
two hundred feet square, a site given 
by the city in Central Park, as in the 
case of the Metropolitan Museum and 
the Museum of Natural History, such 
action to be in consideration of a per- 
manent free exhibition of native works 
in painting and sculpture, the capital 
of the Academy of Design could sup- 
port free schools, free periodical 
exhibitions worthy of the amazing 
progress of our art and the impe- 
rial dignity of the city of New York. 
Under the prudent presidency of Mr. 
Wood the art world and the public 
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may have confidence that the time 
is near when the Academy of Design 
will be one of the most imp>sing and 
not least interesting of the great 
educational temples of the continent 
which are to typify our national life. 
The structure as designed by Mr. 
Flagg contemplates a building 200 
feet square, 75 feet high, to be built 
of pure white marble, and elaborately 
decorated by sculpture in groups, sin- 
gle figures, friezes, panels, and medal- 
lions in marble and bronze. The in- 
terior space set apart for the galleries 
will be divided into four square parts, 
each nearly fifty feet square. The 
site, as before said, has not yet been 
determined, but the one favored by a 
majority of the academicians is on the 
high ground of Central Park, near the 
intersection of Seventh Avenue and 
Fifty-ninth Street. This would pre- 
sent an admirable elevation for the 
imposing pile of marble, while leav- 
ing space around the building suit- 
able for appropriate landscape gar- 
dening. Features of the interior will 
be rich staircases, wainscoting, and 
decoration in variegated marble. It 
is not generally known among artists 
that a strong effort was made last 
year to obtain the block between Six- 
ty-fifth Street and Sixty-sixth Street, 
on the west side of the park, facing 
Eighth Avenue and bounded by the 
Boulevard. But this was considered 
an objectionable site by many on ac- 
count of its irregular surface. But 
whatever location is finally obtained, 
a number of millionaires have prom- 
ised checks of large figures to aid in 
making a palatial home for American 
art. 


A LOOK BACK AT AMERICAN ART 

The retrospective exhibition of pic- 
tures held by the Society of American 
Artists, was especially designed as an 
opening prelude to future successes for 
a gallery which is not itself equalled 
in any part of the United States. 
This new art gallery was built by the 
Fine Art Society, a gathering of 
several associations devoted to archi- 
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tecture and the study of art. The 
entrance is directly from the street, 
and the structure itself is classical 
and beautiful in all its exterior ap- 
pointments, while on the inside the 
progress from one gallery to another 
is so easy and there is such a sense of 
spaciousness and room and light that 
it may fairly be counted an ideal spot 
for the display of pictures and prints. 
Of the exhibition lately held there 
too much cannot be said. It is one 
of the first retrospective exhibitions 
held in America, and presents the do- 
ings of one of the younger associa- 
tions of artists. On the walls are 
pictures by the lamented William 
Morris Hunt, and, side by side with 
them, the most recent conquests in 
the field of art, by such men as Sar- 
gent, Chase, St. Gaudens, and many 
others whose names will be recognized 
as identified with the younger move- 
ment in American art. ‘The history 


by which this association was separ- 
ated from the old Academy of Design 
is told in the following words, which 


appear in a recent number of the 
Christian Union :— 

The art societies of America form- 
ed more than twenty years ago con- 
sisted to a great extent of the men of 
second-rate abilities. These ordinary 
men were in the majority in pretty 
nearly all such societies, and formed 
in them what were called the conserv 
ative parties. These parties ruled 
and gave small contenance to met. 
who did a higher class of work. The 
National Academy of Design in New 
York was notable in its conservatism, 
and did not treat with any consider- 
able hospitality the work of the young 
men who, having studied in Paris, 
Rome, and Munich, brought back to 
America notions of modern European 
art. When such as these sent can- 
vases to the Academy exhibitions 
they were either rejected outright or 
hidden away in dark corners where 
they could not be seen. This was as 
exasperating asit was ungenerous, but 
in all probability the Academicians 
were honest in their actions, and 
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thought work bad that they could 
not comprehend. But it led to a for- 
tunate result, though this would not 
have been reached had not the time 
been ripe for it. In 1877 eighteen of 
these young artists formed the Society 
of American Artists, and gave an ex- 
hibition. This first exhibition of the 
“ young fellows ”—as they were called 
in amiable depreciation by the older 
men—did not disturb the serene com- 
placency of the Academicians of the 
old and conservative school. Though 
it was not felt at the time to be such, 
it was really a serious blow at the old 
order of things. These exhibitions 
continued year after year, always 
growing larger and more important, 
until even the Academy recognized 
that the Society had become a rival. 
So as to weaken the rival and 
strenghten itself, the Academy elected 
some of the most active of the society 
members. Though some such society 
members resigned when they had 
become Academicians, this was not 
usually the case, and it was proved 
that men could belong to both with- 
out being less zealous for the 
welfare of the younger organization. 

In the exhibition itself which has 
been given it is unnecessary for us to 
call particular attention to any large 
number of works. One of the princi- 
pal new things displayed is an exceed- 
ingly interesting portrait of the author 
Robert Louis Stephenson. Among 
other interesting paintings which were 
shown, was the enormous painting by 
Mr. Blashfield, which is to go to Chi- 
cago next year; but better than the 
recent works are the older ones which 
have gained many of them a reputa- 
tion for their authors. Among these 
is Mr. Chase’s Ready for a Ride, 
of which the following anecdote is 
told by Mrs. Van Rensselaer: 

He sentit home from Munich before 
he came himself, and sold it toa dealer 
who soon sold it to the Union League 
Club. What the club paid for it I do 


not know; but a friend of Mr. Chase 
once told me that all that he received 
for it was $roo. 


As regards color, 
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Mr. Chase can do infinitely better 
to-day, for he has worked away from 
the Munich influence, with its love 
of conventional illumination and low 
tones. But, Ready for a Ride, is 
a beautiful picture still, charming 
in sentiment as well as in material 
subject, and one does not wonder 
that it has been widely copied—even, 
as I have seen it, on big pottery 
plaques of Parisian manufacture. Mr. 
Chase’s Duvenéck, too, was a very 
notable picture when it was first 
shown, and will always be a very fine 
one. And Mr. Weir’s portrait of his 
father (painted before his impression- 
istic mood fell upon him); Mr. Low’s 
beautiful figure of a woman in red, 
with a greyhound, the white portrait 
by Miss Cassatt, which I have already 
noticed, and St. Gaudens’s relief-por- 
trait of Bastien Lapage are likewise 
works which bring back memories of 
sudden enthusiasms and nascent repu- 
tations to those who recollect the time 
and place of their first appearance. 


THE BUSINESS VALUE OF ART 


A correspondent having brought 
up the old contention that works of 
art are bought chiefly by the wealthy 
and should therefore be taxed as lux- 
uries, the Boston Herald calls at- 
tention to the added value given toa 
laborer’s product by an artistic de- 
sign. It says:— 

It is precisely in the interest of our 
working classes that the duty should 
be removed. The more skillful our 
workers become, the higher the qual- 
ity of the work that they produce, 
the better they are paid, the higher 
is their position in the world, and the 
greater their prosperity. To impart 
an artistic quality to their products is 
one of thé very strongest means to 
improve their value. ‘The promotion 
of art education by the State of Mas- 
sachusetts has repaid the outlay made 
for the purpose to an inestimable de- 
gree, for the artistic quality thus im- 
parted to the manufactures of this 
commonwealth has added to their 
value unspeakably. The wonderful 
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prosperity of France, the ease with 
which she recovers from tremendous 
blows, is largely due to the artistic 
value which her products have re- 
ceived in consequence of the national 
system of art education, It is time 
that intelligent workingmen should 
cease from regarding the fine arts as 
mere luxuries, as something extrane- 
ous to the life of the common people 
and of concern to only a few, and 
learn that they have a direct money 
value to the community; that they 
are a factor of immense account in 
the prosperity of a nation. This les- 
son will be enforced at the Chicago 
World’s fair in a way that will prove 
a revelation to the American people, 
and the artistic aspect of the great 
exhibition will be seen to be its main 
quality of worth, producing a very 
beneficial effect on the future of our 
country. It hardly needs to be said 
that for the education of our working 
classes in the desired direction famil- 
iarity with the best examples of the 
world’s art is essential. Therefore no 
bar should be laid against the free 
introduction into this country of the 
work of foreign painters and sculptors. 
Although purchased by the wealthy, 
their presence among us will, in most 
cases, afford the people at large an 
opportunity to see them as they are 
shown in the sales galleries, and 
loaned for exhibition in our museums 
of fine art. With increasing frequency 
the masterpieces will find their way 
permanently to such institutions, and 
therefore into the possession of the 
public. The more freely such works 
are encouraged to enter this country 
the better. 


THE ART OF READING ALOUD 


Most people think they know how 
to read aloud a little better than their 
neighbors. From a long professional 
experience Mr. A. P. Burbank has 
learned that it is not so easy as it 
looks, and gives a few valuable hints 
on the subject to the readers of Godeys: 

In reading, as in all the other arts, 
the gulf between the amateur and the 
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professional is a wide one, and it is 
not necessary that it should be crossed 
to add much to the sum of human 
happiness. ‘‘Amateur” is a much 
abused term; why should so sweet a 
word, literally ‘‘a lover,” be made the 
butt and jibe of professionals of high 
and low degree, to be mentioned only 
with a sneer? But for the swarming 
crowd of humble ‘‘ amateurs” how 
would the haughty “ professional ”’ ex- 
ist? All honor and gratitude to the 
amateur who, from his scanty store of 
time and money, renders homage to 
his beloved art with no hope of re- 
ward other than the sweet conscious- 
ness of having worshiped at the throne 
of Grace and Beauty. The true am- 
ateur is the bulwark, the very founda- 
tion of all art. To amateurs, such 
value as this brief article may have, 
as the outgrowth of a score of years 
of experience, is kindly, even affec- 
tionately, dedicated. First in impor- 
tance for the reader, either before a 
swaying sea of eager faces who have 
paid to be entertained and expect a 
quid pro quo, or in the gentle surround- 
ings of the home circle, is a clear com- 
prehension of the fact that the printed 
page is only a note-book. The printed 
characters are but symbols, the trans- 
parent glass through which appears a 
world of new, strange and interesting 
objects. These words may seem trite 
and commonplace. They are so; love, 
hate, fear, joy, hunger and thirst, are 
commonplace, yet to the new-born 
babe they are novel enough, and I now 
speak to babes in art. So, to the vast 
majority, it will be a thought worth 
repeating many times, that these 
printed words are only the pigments 
with which we produce word pictures. 
Having grasped this basic fact, the 
true amateur will readily perceive 
that, given the ‘‘tools of his trade,” 
so to speak, he is only on the 
threshold of his art. If he has any 
powers of observation worth mention- 
ing, he will have seen that the great 
underlying principle of success in every 
department is sincerity. ‘‘ Z'audace, 
l’audace, toujours l'audace,” is a val- 
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uable motto, although we have had 
something too much of it in certain 
alleged public readers, but the true 
motto should be ‘‘ Sincerity, sincerity, 
always sincerity.” A propos of this 
will be remembered the anecdote of 
an English divine who asked Garrick 
how it was that crowds of people paid 
their money to hear Garrick deliver 
words that were palpably false, while 
he (the clergyman) could scarcely 
summon a baker’s dozen to hear him 
expound the sublime truths of divine 
wisdom free. ‘‘Sir,’’ Garrick replied, 
“the probable reason is that I deliver 
fiction as if it were truth, while you 
deliver truth as if it were fiction.” 
Nothing could be truer. Have you 
never had a clerical friend, a boon 
companion, jolly good fellow, who 
after dinner on a Saturday night in 
the library or smoking room, was the 
centre of conversation, the merriest 
man, the best raconteur of you all? 
See how, over the latest joke or story, 
his eye lights up, his face beams, 
voice, hands, body, features, all seem 
unconsciously to lend their aid to the 
interpretation. Delsarte could at this 
moment teach him nothing. The cli- 
max reached, the merry shout of his 
companions attest the power of his 
effort; or it may be that in a tender 
and reflective mood he unfolds some 
touching tale of sad experience among 
his flock, to the picturesque and pa- 
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thetic strength of which the sympa- 
thetic murmurs and moistened lids 
of his hearers bear ample testimony. 
‘* But, oh, what a difference in the 
morning!”’ With measured tread and 
solemn face he mounts the pulpit, 
drones out a hymn, which the author 
meant for a glad pean of joy, as if 
it were a funeral dirge, then with 
hard, dry voice and stiff manner de- 
livers his sermon for the day, the last 
words of which is greeted with a deep, 
if concealed, satisfaction. Why should 
this be so? It cannot be that the 
preacher is indifferent, that he does 
not believe the great message that he 
is so badly giving. Where is the ani- 
mation, the enthusiasm, the desire to 
please of a few hours before? All 
sacrificed to a stupid conventionality 
which greater, perhaps more devout, 
men nobly and properly put aside. 
Let it be understood that the first, the 
great, the all-important thing in read- 
ing is to tell the story. In comparison 
with this all training, all alleged graces 
of voice, person or manner, are as 
nothing. Simplicity, directness, sin- 
cerity, a clear comprehension of the 
thing you wish to tell, then tell it with 
what grace you may, but tell it. Be 
your audience one or a thousand, treat 
it as a shrewd lawyer treats his jury; 
each individual is to be convinced, 
moved, won over to sympathy and 
belief in you by your earnestness. 
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HONORING M. PASTEUR 


On December 27, M. Pasteur com- 
pleted his seventieth year. Literary 
and scientific Paris assembled in the 
amphitheatre of the Sorbonne, the 
home of the French Academy of Sci- 
ence, to do him honor. At the ap- 
pointed hour M. Pasteur, arm-in-arm 
with President Carnot, entered the 


M. Pasteur 
By courtesy of the New York Herald 


hall, followed by the Ministers of 
State, the diplomatic body and a dis- 
tinguished group of scientists and 
authors. An oration was delivered by 
Professor Duruy, eulogizing the pub- 
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lic services of the great inoculator, 
upon the close of which the President 
of the Academy of Sciences presented 
M. Pasteur with the gold medal of 
the Academy. Then a peculiarly 
French scene was enacted, M. Pasteur 
embracing the President, while the 
audience went wild with excitement. 
The Paris correspondent of the New 
York Tribune regards it as poetic 
justice that such honors should be 
bestowed upon one, who, a quarter of 
a century ago, was censured by the 
same Academy for declaring that all 
life comes from free-existent life, and 
that there is a law of heredity. ‘The 
writer, referring to Dumas the chemist 
and friend of Pasteur, recounts the 
following experience :— 

Dumas was studying the silkworm 
plague without result. This plague, 
called pebrine, was destroying one of 
the greatest industries of France. A 
hundred million francs a year rep- 
resented the loss it was inflicting. 
Presently the silk industry would 
be annihilated. Dumas gave up 
the hopeless task, returned to Paris, 
and said to M. Pasteur: ‘* You 
must do it.” “I? But I have never 
seen a silkworm!” ‘‘What of that? 
You are a Frenchman. This peb- 
rine will ruin the fatherland unless 
you stop its progress. I have failed; 


but you are younger.” Then M. Pas- 
teur went to the silk region and be- 
Soon he 


gan investigating pebrine. 
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said: ‘‘This is a disease; but it is 
caused by parasites. Let us kill all 
the parasites and the plague will be 
ended.”’ At that all France laughed; 
even the ruined silk-raisers. “How 
could all these microscopic creatures 
be destroyed ?” ‘* By destroying all 
worms and eggs already attacked by 
them,” was his reply. ‘‘ That is non- 
sense,” said the others, ‘‘for myriads 
of new parasites will spring into be- 
ing by spontaneous generation.”’ And 
it was then that the Academy of Sci- 
ences censured him for bringing ridi- 
cule and reproach upon his profession. 
Nevertheless, he insisted that he was 
right, and he set about to prove it. 
He was at St. Hippolyte. He took 
with him the mayor, and went to a 
silk establishment. He took from it 
a dozen or more different lots of 
moths, numbered them, and exam- 
ined them carefully. Then he wrote 
out a detailed prophecy of what 
would be the result of hatching their 
eggs, sealed it up, and left it in the 
mayor’s hands. In due time the eggs 
of these moths were hatched. Some 
produced healthy worms, some dis- 
eased ones. Then the mayor opened 
the sealed prophecy, and found that 
M. Pasteur had foretold with absolute 
accuracy the condition of each lot. 
‘*Well, then,” they said, ‘‘he does 
know something about it, after all.” 
And then they followed his advice 
and got rid of the plague in short 
order. 


Continuing, the same writer says, 
that M. Pasteur’s vast services to 
humanity have not enriched him. For 
his cure of the silkworm plague he 
received a prize of 12,000 francs from 
the Société d’Encouragement, and 
10,000 florins from the Austrian Gov- 
ernment. The French Government 
also gave him a pension .of $3,500 
a year, which is his chief support. 
Had he driven close bargains and 
turned his vast knowledge into cash 
he would beamillionaire. Instead, he 
gave his genius to his fellow-men. 
Even the Pasteur Institute, which 
was founded by the state, pays him 
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no profit. Of other honors than those 
already mentioned, he has_ received 
not a few. He was chosen to fill 
Littré’s chair in the Academy, and 
he is a foreign member of the British 
Royal Society. 


THE MISSING LINK 


Professor Rudolph Virchow, of 
Berlin, in an address delivered at the 
opening of the International Congress 
of Prehistoric Archeology and An- 
thropology, at Moscow, and translated 
for the Popular Science Monthly, 
brought together certain scientific 
conclusions of which a brief abstract 
is of general interest :-— 

We know that man existed in the 
Quaternary epoch, that he lived 
through long ages miserable and de- 
pressed, while stone, wood, horn and 
bone constituted the material of his 
arms and of his only instruments; we 
are convinced that a long interval 
separated the age of stone from the 
age of metals, and that only in par- 
ticular places was the use of stone 
immediately replaced by that of 
metals. These are the data which 
now make part of the general knowl- 
edge acquired by civilized nations 
since the foundation of the Congress. 
But further studies respecting the 
origin and the regions whence the 
different branches of civilization have 
sprung have advanced relatively but 
very little. We seek in vain for the 
‘* missing link’* connecting man with 
the monkey or any other animal spe- 
cies. We must, however, understand 
ourselves on a preliminary question. 
There exists a tradition common to 
all peoples, or we might say a dogma 
common to ail religions, recognized 
by all students, ancient and modern, 
that the human body has an animal 
organization; that the same physiolo- 
gical and pathological lawsrule human 
and animal life alike. Notwithstand- 
ing this uniformity, there exists a 
definite barrier separating man from 
the animal, which has not yet been 
effaced—heredity, which transmits to 
children the faculties of their parents. 











We have never seen a monkey bring 
a man into the world, nor a man pro- 
duce a monkey. All men having a 
simian appearance are simply patho- 
logical variants. It was generally 
believed a few years ago that there 
yet existed a few human races which 
still remained in the primitive inferior 
condition of their organization. But 
all these races have been objects of 
minute investigation, and we know 
that they have an organization like 
ours, often indeed superior to that of 
supposed higher races; thus, the 
Eskimo head and the head of the 
Tierra del Fuegians belong to the 
perfected types. Some races have 
the same skulls very small, of about 
the same volume as the microcepha- 
lous skulls; for example, the inhabit- 
ants of the Andaman Islands and 
the Veddahs of Ceylon have been 
regarded as microcephalic. A more 
exact study has, however, shown a 
difference between them and the real 
microcephalic races. The head of 
an Adaman-islander or of a Veddah 
is very regular, only all its parts are 
a little smaller than among men of 
the ordinary races. Nanicephalic 
heads (dwarf), as I call them, have 
none of those characteristic anomal- 
ies that distinguish really microce- 
phalic heads. A single race, that of 
the Orang-Simaings and the Orang- 
Cekai of the peninsula of Malacca, 
still remains unstudied. The single 
traveller who has penetrated into the 
mountainous countries inhabited by 
them, the bold Russian, Miklukho 
Maklai, has ascertained that certain 
isolated individuals among Simaings 
are small, and have curled hair. A 
new expedition has been sent into 
that country to study the anthro- 
pology of the Orang-Cekai, from 
which I have recently received a 
skull and a few locks of hair; the 
stock is really a black race with curly 
hair, the brachycephalous head of 
which is distinguished by very moder- 
ate interior volume, but it does not 
offer the most trifling sign of bestial 
development. Thus we are repulsed 
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at every line of the assault upon the 
human question. All the researches 
undertaken with the aim of finding 
continuity in progressive. develop- 
ment have been without result. There 
exists no fproanthropos, nO man- 
monkey, and the ‘‘ connecting link”’ 
remains a phantom. Scientific an- 
thropology begins with living races; 
and the first step in the construction 
of the doctrine of transformism will 
be the explanation of the way the hu- 
man races have been formed, and of the 
means by which they have acquired 
their specific peculiarities while still 
preserving hereditary transmission. 


SIEMENS THE ELECTRICIAN 


Mr. Werner Siemens who died in 
Berlin on the 6th of December, in the 
67th year of his age was a man whose 














Werner Von Siemens 


loss will be felt in all scientific circles. 
He was born in Hanover in 1816, re- 
ceived his first instruction at Liibeck, 
and in 1834 joined the Prussian artil- 
lery. While still a young man his 
intelligence attracted the attention of 
his chiefs, and after a short period at 
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a military school he became an army 
lieutenant, in which capacity he serv- 
ed until 1850. While not engaged in 
military pursuits his attention was at- 
tracted toward physical science in 
which he became a noted inventor, 
his first discovery in his field being a 
method of gilding by electricity. 
Later, in 1847 he made some distin- 
guished discoveries in electric science, 
and especially in the manufacture of 
wire cables. These inventions have 
since been in general use throughout 
the world. It wasunder his direction 
that the first telegraph line between 
Berlin and Frankfort-on-the-Main was 
established in 1849. He became as- 
sociated in these years with the fa- 
mous factories at Charlottenberg, in 
connection with his brother, the fa- 
mous William Siemens, who died in 
1884. For the last 40 years the work 
of Werner Siemens has been on applied 
science. He is the inventor, among 


other things, of a series of methods 
for measuring subterranean and sub- 


marine cables which are still in daily 
use. He has also added greatly to 
the development of the telegraph and 
in the industrial use of the electric 
current. He was the author of the 
first electric railway established in 
1879, together with the system of 
pneumatic tube despatches now in 
common use in Europe but less known 
in America. In 1860 the University 
of Berlin gave him the title of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, and in 1874 he 
became a member of the Berlin Aca- 
demy of Sciences. His latest dis- 
tinction was as President of the 
International Congress of Electri- 
cians which met in 1891. Though 
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rather rough in personal appearance 
he was aman of decided geniality, 
while throughout his life he was an 
indefatigable worker and an inventor 
of unusual fecundity. 

An interesting anecdote is told of 
Von Siemens relating to the applica- 
tion for his first patent. It seems that 
the application was made from a 
prison cell, After graduating from the 
artillery school in Berlin, Von Siemens 
—then only twenty years old—was 
attached to a regiment in Wittenberg. 
He began experimenting, greatly to 
the discomfort of his landlady, who 
complained of the stains which his 
chemicals left upon her furniture. 
But Von Siemens ignored her pro- 
tests and enthusiastically continued 
his experiments. At the same time 
he became popular in the regiment 
as a jolly good fellow, which popu- 
larity led to his connection as second 
in a duel between two of his com- 
rades. This led to his arrest and 
ultimate sentencing to five years’ im- 
prisonment in the fortress of Madge- 
burg. Here in his cell he was 
permitted to set up a laboratory and 
pursue his irrepressible experiment- 
ing, and there he perfected his method 
of galvanic gilding, and applied for 
the patent. It was granted, and with 
it a pardon; though the pardon was 
not so much to his taste; for in his 
prison workshop the young prisoner 
had other experiments under way 
which he desired to complete. He 
actually begged to be allowed to re- 
main, but his extraordinary request 
went no further than the ears of the 
keeper, who declared his wish an 
insult to his king and commander. 
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FREEMAN, THE HISTORIAN 


Professor John Fiske pays a hearty 
tribute in the Atlantic to the late 
Edward Augustus Freeman combin- 
ing a brief survey of his life with a 
succinct appraisal of his labors. Mr. 
Freeman was born in 1823, and died 
in March, 1892. His whole life was 
that of a scholar, and he died in Spain 
while seeking historical material for 
his history of Sicily. From 1850 to 
1863 his writings chiefly concerned 
Mediterranean history, issued on the 
broadest scale in relation to the move- 
ments of progressive humanity, hav- 
ing that sea as a common centre. 
Says Mr. Fiske :— 

From these Mediterranean studies 
may be said to have grown two of 
Mr. Freeman’s three great works— 
both of them, unfortunately, left in- 
complete at his death—the History 
of Federal Government and the His- 
tory of Sicily. Mr. Freeman was re- 
markably free from the common habit 
—common even among eminent his- 
torians—of concentrating his atten- 
tion upon some exceptionally brilliant 
period or so-called ‘‘ classical age,’’ to 
the exclusion of other ages that went 
before and came after. Such a habit 
is fatal to all correct understanding 
of history, even that of the ages upon 
which attention is thus unwisely con- 
centrated. Mr. Freeman understood 
that in some respects, if not in others, 
the history of Greece is just as impor- 
tant after the battle of Cheronea as 
before; and he became especially in- 


terested in the history of the Achaian 
League and other Greek attempts at 
federation. Thence grew the idea of 
studying the development of federal 
union as the highest form of nation- 
building, beginning with its germs in 
the leagues among Greek autonomous 
cities. The enterprise was arduous, 
involving as it did the determination 
of obscure points in the history of 
many ages and countries, more partic- 
ularly Greece, Switzerland, and Amer- 
ica. The first volume, containing the 
general introduction and the history 
of the Greek federations, was pub- 
lished in 1863, a stalwart octavo of 
721 pages. It bore upon the title- 
page a motto from The Federalist, 
No. XVIII.—(‘‘Could the interior 
structure and regular operation of 
the Achaian League be ascertained, it 
is probable that more light might be 
thrown by it on the science of federal 
government than by any of the like 
experiments with which we are ac- 
quainted.” This book is of priceless 
value, and if Mr. Freeman had never 
published anything more, it would 
have entitled him to a place in the 
foremost rank of historians. It deals 
thoroughly with a very important por- 
tion of the world’s history to which 
no one before had even begun to do 
justice. Its admirable philosophical 
spirit is matched by its keen, critical 
insight and its minute and exhaustive 
control of all sources of information. 
Its narrative, moreover, is full of hu- 
man interest. Yet it never became 
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a popular book. It was hard to make 
people believe that the AchaianLeague 
could be interesting, and in order to 
realize the philosophical value of the 
whole story most readers would need 
to have the later portions of it set be- 
fore their eyes. But this noble work, 
in some respects the grandest of the 
author's conceptions, was never com- 
pleted. The first volume was all that 
ever was published. For this fact I 
have sometimes heard Americans offer 
a grotesque explanation. The vol- 
ume published in 1863, in the middle 
of our Civil War, bore the title, His- 
tory of Federal Government, from the 
Foundation of the Achaian League to 
the Disruption of the United States. 
This title gave offense in America. 
It was too hastily taken to indicate 
that the author wished well to the 
Southern Confederacy, and regarded 
its independence as an accomplished 
fact. There can be no doubt that the 
title was ill-chosen; but to suppose, 
as some people did, that chagrin at 
the success of the Union arms pre- 


vented Mr. Freeman from going on 
with his book was simply ridiculous. 
It was not anything that happened 
in America, but something that hap- 
pened in Europe, which caused him 
to defer the completion of his second 


volume. That volume was to deal 
with federal government as exempli- 
fied in Switzerland and otherwise in 
Germany; and the war of 1866 be- 
tween Prussia and Austria marked the 
beginning of organic changes in Ger- 
many, which Mr. Freeman was anx- 
ious to watch for a while before finish- 
ing his book. He therefore turned 
aside and took up the third of his 
three great works—the only one that 
he lived to complete—the History of 
the Norman Conquest of England, its 
Causes and its Results. Upon this sub- 
ject he had thought and studied for 
nearly twenty years, or ever since the 
time when he was publishing works 
on architecture. As one turns the 
leaves of these stout volumes, each 
of seven or eight hundred pages, 
crowded with minute and accurate 
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erudition, one marvels that the author 
could carry along .so many researches 
and of such exhaustive character at 
the same time. Alike in Greek, in 
German, and in English history, along 
with abundant generalizations, often 
highly original and suggestive, we 
find investigations of obscure points 
in which every item of evidence is 
weighed as in an apothecary’s scale, 
and in all these directions Mr. Free- 
man was working at once. When it 
came to publishing, volume followed 
volume with surprising quickness, 
Turning aside in 1866 from the sec- 
ond volume of the Federal Govern- 
ment when a large part of it was al- 
ready written, Mr. Freeman brought 
out the first volume of the Norman 
Conquest in 1867, the second in 1868, 
the thrd in 1869, the fourth in 1871, 
the fifth more leisurely in 1876. The 
proportions of this work are emi- 
nently characteristic of the author’s 
historical perspective. In order to 
understand the Norman Conquest, a 
survey of all previous English his- 
tory, and especially of the struggle 
between Englishmen and Danes, is es- 
sential; and the first volume carries 
us in one great sweep from the land- 
ing of Hengist to the accession of 
Edward the Confessor, while the early 
history of Normandy also receives due 
attention. We now enter the region 
of proximate causes, which require 
more detailed specification, and the 
second volume takes us through the 
four-and-twenty years of Edward’s 
reign. His death hurries the situa- 
tion to its dramatic climax, and the 
whole of the third volume is devoted 
to the events of the single year 1066. 
The completion of the Conquest down 
to the death of the Conqueror is 
treated with less detail, and the 
twenty-one years are comprised with- 
ina volume. Finally, in summing up 
the results of the great event, the 
last volume covers two centuries, and 
leaves us in the reign of Edward I., 
the king who did so much to make 
modern English history the glorious 
tale that it has been. In finishing 
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his work-upon these proportions, Mr. 
Freeman encountered many points in 
the reign of William Rufus that needed 
fuller treatment, and so in 1882 he 
published in two volumes the history 
of that reign as a sequel to the Nor- 
man Conquest. Taken as a whole, 
the seven volumes give us such a 
masterly philosophic analysis and such 
a picturesque and vivid narrative of 
the history of England in the eleventh 
century that it must be pronounced 
the monumental work upon which Mr. 
Freeman’s reputation will chiefly rest. 


Concerning the personality of the 
great historian Mr. Fiske writes in a 
sympathetic and appreciative vein :— 

To the faithful students of his works 
the tidings of Freeman’s death must 
have come like the news of the loss 
of a personal friend. To those who 
enjoyed his friendship even ina slight 
way, the sense of loss was keen, for 
he was a very lovable man. Some 
people, indeed, seem to think of him- 
as a gruff and growling pedant, ever 
on the lookout for some culprit to 
chastise; but, while not without some 
basis, this notion is far from the 
truth. Mr. Freeman’s conception of 
the duty of a historian was a high 
one, and he lived up to it. He had 
a holy horror of slovenly and inaccu- 
rate work ; pretentious sciolism was 
something that he could not endure, 
and he knew how easy it is to press 
garbled or misunderstood history into 
the service of corrupt politics. He 
found the minds of English-speaking 
contemporaries full of queer notions 
of European history, especially in the 
Middle Ages,—notions usually misty, 
and often grotesquely wrong; and he 
did more than any other Englishman 
of our time to correct such errors 
and clear up men’s minds. Such work 
could not be done without attacking 
blunders and the propagators of blun- 
ders. Mr. Freeman’s assaults were 
not infrequent, and they were apt to 
be crushing; but they were made in 
the interests of historic truth, and 
there were none too many of them. 
Like ‘‘Mr. F.’s Aunt,” the great his- 
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torian did ‘‘hate a fool;” and it is 
clearly right that fools should be si- 
lenced and made to know their place. 
Not only foolishness and inaccuracy 
did Mr. Freeman hate, but - also 
tyranny, fraud, and social injustice, 
under whatever specious disguises 
they might be veiled. In matters of 
right and wrong his perceptions were 
rarely clouded. He never could be 
duped into admiring a charlatan like 
the late Emperor of the French. Upon 
the Eastern Question he wielded a 
Varangian axe, and had his advice 
been heeded, the Commander of the 
Faithful would ere now have been 
sent back to Brusa, or beyond. But 
while in politics and in criticism he 
could hit hard, his disposition was as 
tender and humane as Uncle Toby’s. 
Eminently characteristic is the discus- 
sion on fox-hunting which he carried 
on with Anthony Trollope some years 
ago in the Fortnightly Review, in 
which he condemned that time-hon- 
ored sport as intolerably cruel. Mr. 


Freeman was very, domestic in his 


habits. When not travelling, he was 
to be found in his country home, 
writing in his own library. When he 
was in the United States, it amused 
him to see people’s surprise when told 
that he did not live in a city, and did 
not spend his time deciphering musty 
manuscripts in public libraries or 
archives. He used to say that, even 
in point of economy, he thought it 
better to dwell among pleasant green 
fields and consult one’s own books 
than to take longs journeys or be 
stifled in dirty cities in order to con- 
sult other people’s books. His chief 
subjects of study favored such a po- 
licy, for most of the sources of infor- 
mation on the eleventh century, as 
well as upon ancient Greece, are 
contained in printed volumes. Now 
and then he missed some little point 
upon which a manuscript might 
have helped him. But one cannot 
help wishing he might have stayed 
among the quiet fields of Somerset 
instead of taking that last journey to 
Alicante. 
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THEORY OF THE MOUND-BUILDERS 
Rev. John Gmeiner ..........e++-Literary Northwest 

Who were the mound-builders ? 
That keen observer, Jonathan Carver, 
who is well known in these regions, 
was, it seems, the first to discover, 
on his coming up the Mississippi, 
what seemed to him to have been 
an ancient fortification, consisting of 
earth-work, several feet high and 
pretty regularly laid out. Soon after 
similar observations were made in 
Ohio. And gradually it was discov- 
ered that along the Mississippi, the 
Ohio, Missouri and other tributaries 
of the ‘‘ Father of Waters,” countless 
thousands of various earth- works, 
mounds, enclosures, and fortifications 
had been made by some people of 
whom neither history nor tradition 
have left any trace. Copper from 
Lake Superior, which can easily be 
distinguished from copper derived 
from other sources, has been found 
in or about these mounds nearly all 


along the Ohio, the Mississippi, etc., 


wherever these ‘‘mounds”’ exist. 
Yea, more, thousands of traces of 
their working the Lake Superior cop- 
per mines and even some of the tools 
they left there, such as stone-ham- 
mers, etc., have been discovered. 
Their way to Lake Superior seems 
to have been along the St. Croix 
River, and their most advanced 
northern outpost thus far discov- 
ered seems to have been somewhere 
not far from Taylor’s Falls. The 
great rivers were their highways for 
mutual intercourse and traffic, and 
the pleasant and fertile valleys of 
these rivers their favorite places of 
habitation. Here they found fish in 
abundance, game in the neighbor- 
hood, and a soil most grateful to 
cultivation. Here they led a com- 
paratively peaceful and settled life; 
here they could accomplish works 
that required the co-operation of en- 
tire communities; and there they 
could make progress in arts of use- 
fulness and ornament. And this they 
did, as the many relics of pottery- 
ware, copper-knives, ornaments, etc., 
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prove. Who they were or what they 
called themselves, nobody knows. 
But there is no reason why they may 
not have been the immediate prede- 
cessors of the roving Indians, the 
‘*old settlers” in our present United 
States. How and why they left their 
homes or whereto they went, is equally 
unknown. One thing seems most prob- 
able, if not certain, they had been 
unaware of the existence of that most 
distinctively American brute, the du/- 
falo. ¥or amongst the endless vari- 
ety of animal forms, represented on 
the thousands of vases, pipes, etc., 
that have been found, there is no 
representation of anything looking 
like a buffalo. Had they been ac- 
quainted with this picturesque ani- 
mal, whose defiant dignity resembles 
somewhat that of the lion, it would 
certainly have struck their imagina- 
tion sufficiently to give it an honorary 
place among their various represen- 
tations of animals. The following 
theory may be not far from truth: 
The mound-builders were the original 
or ‘fold settlers” within our present 
states. Being the first comers, they 
could select freely their places of set- 
lement. Quite sensibly they chose 
the pleasant and fertile valleys of the 
great rivers, which offered them more 
advantages than woods or prairies or 
little lakes or rivers could do. Here 
they settled down peaceably, and as 
their works indicate, for a long time. 
Gradually in the long course of time, 
roving Indian tribes came down from 
the North, hunting the buffalo on 
the western prairies and following the 
trails of the buffaloes in every direc- 
tion. Their annual prairie fires, made 
to facilitate hunting, gradually de- 
stroyed the woods on the western 
sides of the Missouri and Mississippi; 
and thus were gradually both the buf- 
faloes and their pursuers brought in 
close and unpleasant proximity to the 
homes of the mound-builders. Fora 
time their fortifications of earth-work 
may have served them as a protection 
against those fierce and warlike rov- 
ing Indians. But as the number of 











these continued to be increased by 
new-comers from the North, the 
mound-builders may and probably did 
consider it prudent to bid farewell to 
their former homes. Of whereto they 
immigrated, or of what became of 
them, we find neither in history nor 
tradition any trace. Their works of 
art or ornament, as also their earth- 
works, are certainly of great interest; 
but as yet nothing seems to have 
been found that ordinary sedentary 
Indians, as, for instance, the Zunis, 
could not have done equally well, if 
not better. 


THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL 


Dr. William Henry Russell, the 
brilliant war correspondent of the 
London Times, contributes to Scrib- 
ner’s a vivid picture of the crowning 
event of the Crimean War. On Sep- 
tember 5th, 1885, the prelude to 
the grand assault began—cannonade 
by day, bombardment by night. For 
seventy-two hours firing never ceased. 
The assault was planned for noon of 
the 8th. The terrible victory of the 
allies, of which the supreme glory fell 
to France, is thus described :— 

Our men remained crowded in the 
salient. The Russians behind the 
traverses, reinforced every minute by 
hundreds and by the fugitives from 
the Malakhoff, poured in a converg- 
ing fire. Then burst out a storm 
of angry exclamations and _ wild 
apostrophes, ‘‘Where are the re- 
serves? There are some of our people 
actually coming back! They are drop- 
ping into the ditch and running out 
of the salient!” ‘*‘Oh! where are 
the reserves?” ‘‘We shall lose the 
Redan!” ‘*My God! what a miser- 
able business!"" And though the front 
of Sebastopol was now belching out 
smoke from every firelock right and 
left and every gun, and the combat 
inside the Malakhoff raged more 
fiercely than ever, we had only eyes 
for that dreadful sight—the retreat of 
our own soldiers! Several officers 
were sent by Windham, who was now 
senior, to ask for help. They never 
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returned! They were all wounded 
or slain! At last Windham went him- 
self. That proceeding has _ been 
severely censured; but those who 
knew him—and I am one—do not 
believe the ignoble motive assigned 
for it. Windham walked straight 
down the slope of the Redan to the 
nearest parallel, and standing erect 
on the parallel implored Sir E. 
Codington, who was in command of 
the whole force, for ‘‘ men in forma- 
tion, to charge at once, officers in 
front, and the Redan is _ ours.” 
Codington offered the Royals then in 
the front parallel. But while they 
were parleying the end came. As 
they were speaking they saw—and to 
our horror so did we—the red coats 
pouring out of the embrasures and 
over the salient into the ditch! The 
Russians followed them, firing into the 
ditch and pelting the fugitives with 
grape-shot and cannon balls from the 
parapets. The Russians thronged the 
top of the Redan, cheering and wav- 
ing their caps! But a sudden end was 
put to their rejoicing. As soon as 
our men were out of the Redan all 
the British batteries burst into an 
angry cannonade; the Redan was 
silent at once. But that was little 
consolation. We lost in an hour and 
a half out of the small force engaged 
153 Officers, 2,447 men killed, wound- 
ed, and missing. But we lost far 
more—the honor of sharing with the 
French the crowning glory of the fall 
of the place! ‘True, that in every 
other assault on the works they too 
had been driven back with cruel 
slaughter. Before the Central Bas- 
tion on the left, the brigades of 
Trochu and Couston were repulsed by 


Semiakine. On the right (proper 
left of the Malakhoff) St. Pol, 
Bourbaki, and Marolles led their 


brigades against the Curtain and 
the Little Redan under the direction 
of Bosquet, but after some measure 
of success were driven out with great 
loss. St. Pol, Marolles, and three 
other generals were killed. Bosquet, 
Bourbarki, and Mellinet were wound- 
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ed. All along the line the assault 
was repulsed, save at the one crucial 
point, the Malakhoff. There the 
French, though they were assailed 
again and again for four long hours, 
made good their prize. Out of the 
199 Officers and 4,500 men who 
attacked the Malakhoff, 29 officers 
and 292 men were killed, and 89 
officers and 1,729 men were wounded 
—in all 3,038. The Russian loss was 
12,913. The loss of the French was 
7,567 men—a total for the day’s work, 
including the loss of the British, 
of 22,751 officers and men killed 
and wounded. And ‘‘ Oh! the pity 
of it!” For us to know that once 
more we had covered the slopes and 
the glacis of the Redan with our 
bravest and our bestin vain! As the 
musketry ceased everywhere except 
inside the Malakhoff I left Cathcart’s 
Hill and made my way to the Left 
Attack through dense trains of men 
—some wounded, some carrying lit- 
ters to the rear. A French orderly 
officer, radiant with the triumph of 
the day, was inquiring for General 
Simpson. He was charged to inform 
the English general that Marshal 
Pelissier was secure in the possession 
of the Malakhoff and to ask what his 
English colleague intended to do. 
General Simpson was not then able to 
renew the attack but he intended 
to send the Guards, Highlanders, and 
Third and Fourth Divisions at the 
Redan the following morning at five 
o’clock. I saw him returning to 
head-quarters about five o’clock ac- 
companied by his generals and staffs, 
a very care-worn, despondent group. 
Once more I went to Cathcart’s Hill 
—the batteries on both sides were 
nearly silent. Bentinck, who com- 
manded the Guards, and other 
officers, glasses in hand, were intently 
looking toward the north side where 
heavy columns of infantry, visible by 
the waning light, battalion after 
battalion, were marching over the 
bridgeacross the roadstead. Suddenly 
a brisk fire of musketry opened along 
the Russian front toward the allied 
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trenches. ‘‘ There are plenty of 
them left, it seems, for us to deal 
with to-morrow at all events!” said 
Crealock. ‘I'll turn in, and I advise 
you to be stirring at daybreak! We 
can’t afford to let a day go without 
another try for the Redan.” I re- 
turned, calling in at the hospitals and 
ambulances, gathering sad stories as 
I went of losses of friends through 
camps full of wounded men. I atea 
camp dinner, read over my notes, 
wrote a few lines, laid down in my 
boots, quite worn out by the excite- 
ment of that dismal day of sixteen 
hours, and I was soon asleep. At 
11 o'clock the hut was shaken as by 
an earthquake, a great roar like a 
salvo of artillery followed. ‘‘It is 
only a magazine,” said I to myself, 
and so to sleep again. But at 
midnight there was a shock more 
violent than before. That was fol- 
lowed by another! and another! I 
made for Cathcart’s Hill. Fires were 
burning inside Sebastopol, casting 
large circular patches of orange on 
the clouds of smoke and dust still 
borne on the wind toward the 
camps. But the musketry had ceased 
—all was silent in the trenches. 
About this time a soldier of the High- 
land Brigade, thinking that the 
silence was rather strange, crept up 
the glacis of the Redan and mounting 
the parapet found the work deserted. 
The Redan was indeed left in charge 
of the dying and the dead. But 
it was believed the work was mined, 
and the officers waited for orders. I 
went back to my uneasy couch, 
about two o'clock, but I was speedily 
aroused by an awful explosion. I hast- 
ened to my look-out post again. The 
flames were spreading all over the 
city. It was an ocean of fire. At 4 
a.m, the camps, from sea to valley, 
were aroused by an awful shock—the . 
destruction of some great magazine 
behind the Redan. In quick succes- 
sion one, two, three, four explosions 
followed. At 4.45 a.m. the magazines 
of the Flagstaff Bastion and Garden 
Batteries exploded. The very earth 
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trembled at each outburst, but at 
5.30 a.m., when the whole of the huge 
stone fortresses, the Quarantine and 
Alexander, were hurled into the air 
almost simultaneously with appalling 
roars, and the sky was all reddened 
by the incessant flashes of the burst- 
ing shells, the boldest held their 
breath and gazed in awe-struck 
wonder. It was broad day. The 
Russian fleet was gone, the last of 
their men-of-war was at the bottom— 
only the steamers were active, towing 
boats and moving from place to place 
on mysterious errands. Thirty-five 
magazines in all were blown up, 
and through all the night of the 8th 
and the morning of September gth 
the Russians were marching out of 
the south side. We could see the 
bridge covered with them still. At 
6.45 a.m. the last body of infantry 
crossed the bridge and mounted the 
opposite bank. Yes, the south side 
was left to the possession of the 
Allies at last! Sebastopol, the city, 
the docks, and the arsenal, was ours. 
In half an hour more the end of the 
bridge itself was floated away by some 
invisible agency from the south side, 
and in less than an hour the several 
portions of it were collected at the 
further side of the roadstead. Mean- 
time the fires, fed by small explosions, 
spread till the town seemed like one 
great furnace vomiting out columns 
of velvety black smoke to heaven. 
Soon after seven o’clock,- columns of 
smoke began to ascend from Fort 
Paul. In a minute or two more 
flames were seen breaking out in Fort 
Nicholas. The first exploded with a 
stupendous roar later in the day; the 
mines under the latter did not take 
fire. 


ACADIAN FEUDAL CHIEFS 


Mr. Francis Parkman having com- 
pleted his great work on the struggle 
of France and England for the pos- 
sesion of this continent, finds time to 
take up some of the incidents of the 
contest for further illustration. Re- 
ferring to the conflicting claims of 
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England in right of the discovery by 
the Cabots in 1497 and 1498 and of 
France in right of the voyage of 
Verrazzano in 1524, Mr. Parkman, in 
an interesting paper in the Atlantic, 
notes that the king of France gave to 
Frenchmen the sites of Boston, New 
York, and Washington, and the king 
of England gave to Scotchmen the 
sites of Quebec and Montreal. But, 
he adds, while the seeds of inter- 
national war were sown broadcast 
over the continent, an obscure corner 
of the vast regions in dispute became 
the scene of an intestine strife like 
the bloody conflicts of two feudal 
chiefs in the depths of the Middle 
Ages. The two rivals were Charles 
de la Tour and the Seigneur d’Aunay 
and the picture of their primitive 
existence on the rocky, fog-enveloped 
coast of Nova Scotia, is worthy of 
study :— 

Of la Tour’s little kingdom at Cape 
Sable, with its rocks, fogs, and break- 
ers, its seal-haunted islets and iron- 
bound shores guarded by Fort Lomé- 
ron, we have but dim and uncertain 
glimpses. After the death of Bien- 
court, la Tour is said to have roamed 
the woods with eighteen or twenty 
men, “living a vagabond life, with 
no exercise of religion.” He himself 
admits that he was forced to live like 
the Indians, as did Biencourt before 
him. Better times had come, and he 
was now commander of Fort Lomé- 
ron, or, as he called it, Fort la Tour, 
with a few Fienchmen and a band of 
Micmac Indians. His next neighbor 
was the adventurer Nicolas Denys, 
who, with a view to the timber trade, 
had settled with twelve men on a 
small river a few leagues distant. 
Here Razilly had once made him a 
visit, and was entertained under a 
tent of boughs, with a sylvan feast of 
wild pigeons, brant, teal, woodcock, 
snipe, and larks, cheered by profuse 
white wine and claret, and followed 
by a dessert of wild raspberries. On 
the other side of the Acadian penin- 
sula, d’Aunay reigned at Port Royal 
like a feudal lord, which in fact he 
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was. Denys, who did not like him, 
says that he wanted only to rule, and 
treated his settlers like slaves; but 
this, even if true at the time, did not 
always remain so. D’Aunay went to 
France in 1641, and brought out, 
at his own charge, twenty families to 
people his seigniory. He had already 
brought out a wife, having espoused 
Jeanne Molin or Motin, daughter 
of the Seigneur de Courcelles. What 
with old settlers and new, about forty 
families were gathered at Port Royal 
and on the river Annapolis, and over 
these d’Aunay reigned like a feudal 
Robinson Crusoe. He gave each 
colonist a farm, charged with a 
perpetual rent of one sou an acre. 
The houses of the settlers were log 
cabins, and the manor-house of their 
lord was a larger building of the same 
kind. The most pressing need was 
of defense, and d’Aunay lost no time 
in repairing and reconstructing the 
old fort on the point between Allen’s 
River and the Annapolis. He helped 
his tenants at their work, and his 
confessor describes him as returning to 
his rough manor-house on a wet day, 
drenched with rain and bespattered 
with mud, but in perfect good humor 
after helping some of the inhabitants 
to mark out a field. The confessor 
declares that during the eleven months 
of his acquaintance with him he never 
heard him speak ill of anybody, a 
statement which must probably be 
taken with allowance. This proud 
scion of a noble stock seems to have 
given himself with good grace to the 
rough labors of a frontiersman, 
while Father Ignace, the Capuchin 
friar, praises him for the merit, 
transcendent in clerical eyes, of 
constant attendance at mass and 
frequent confession. With his neigh- 
bors, the Micmac Indians, he was on 
the best of terms. He supplied their 
needs, and they brought him the furs 
that enabled him in some measure 
to bear the heavy charges of an 
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establishment that could not for many 
years be self-supporting. The Indians 
are said to have brought to Port 
Royal in a single year three thous- 
and moose skins, besides beaver and 
other valuable furs. Yet, from a 
commercial point of view, d’Aunay 
did not prosper. He had sold or 
mortgaged his estates in France, 
borrowed large sums, built ships, 
bought cannon, levied soldiers, and 
brought over immigrants. He is 
reported to have had three hundred 
fighting men at his principal station, 
and sixty cannon mounted on his 
ships and forts; for besides Port 
Royal he had two or three smaller 
establishments. Port Royal was a 
scene for an artist, with its fort; 
its soldiers in breastplate and morion, 
armed with pike, halberd, or match- 
lock; its manor-house of logs, and 
its seminary of like construction; its 
twelve Capuchin friars, with cowled 
heads, sandaled feet, and the cord of 
St. Francis; the birch canoes of 
Micmac and Abenaki Indians lying 
along the strand, and their feathered 
and painted owners lounging about 
the place or dozing around their wig- 
wam fires. It was medizvalism mar- 
rled to primeval savagery. The friars 
were supported by a fund supplied by 
Richelieu, and their chief business 
was to convert the Indians into vas- 
sals of France, the Church, and the 
Chevalier d’Aunay. "Hard by was 
a wooden chapel, where the seignior 
knelt in dutiful observance of every 
rite, and where, under a stone chiseled 
with his ancient scutcheon, one of his 
children lay buried. In the fort 
he had not forgotten to provide a dun- 
geon for his enemies. The worst of 
these was Charles de la Tour. Before 
the time of Razilly and his successor, 
d’Aunay, la Tour had felt himself the 
chief man in Acadia; but now he was 
confronted by a rival higher in rank, 
superior in resources and court influ- 
ence, proud, ambitious and masterful. 
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The Columbian series of postage stamps, fac-similes of which, through the courtesy of the New York 
Herald, we present herewith, are designed to commemorate the great discovery made by Columbus. Their 
issue will be continued only during the year 1893. In addition to these postage stamps there will be a series 
of stamped envelopes. It has been stated that not less than a half million dollars’ worth of these stamps will 
find their way into the collections of philatelists throughout the world. 
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MEETING OF LIEUTENANT PEARY AND THE 
RELIEF PARTY 


The meeting of Lieutenant Peary 
and the party that went out to bring 
him home from Greenland was ef- 
fected in complete accordance with 
expectation, and reflects great credit 
on those responsible for the arrange- 
ments of this memorable and success- 
ful expedition. The meeting upon 
the ice-cap last July recalls in some of 
its features the widely different meet- 
ing of Livingston and Stanley in the 
heart of Africa. Professor Angelo 
Heilprin, chief of the relief party, has 
written for Scribner’s a graphic ac- 
count of the culminating moment: 

We arrived at our old quarters in 
McCormick Bay in the evening of the 
29th. The balmy weather that had 
thus far accompanied us still gave the 
sensation of spring, but an impending 
change was perceptible. The last two 
or three evenings had grown measur- 
ably cooler, and the drooping sun in- 
dicated a drawing approach to cold 
weather and wintry nights. Antici- 
pating a probable return of Mr. Peary 
toward the close of the first week in 
August, the Kite, with Mrs. Peary 
and Matthew Henson added to my 
party, steamed onthe 4th to the head 
of the bay, and there dropped anchor. 
On the following day a reconnaisance 
of the inland ice, with a view of locat- 
ing signal posts to the returning ex- 
plorers was made by the members of 
the expedition. A tedious half-hour’s 


march over boggy and bowldry talus 
brought us to the base of the cliffs, at 
an elevation of three hundred and fifty 
to four hundred feet, where the true 
ascent was to begin. The line of 
march is up a precipitous water- 
channel, everywhere encompassed by 
bowlders, on which, despite its steep- 
ness, progress is rapid. The virtual 
crest is reached about six hundred and 
fifty feet higher, and then the gradual 
uprise of the stream-valley begins. 
Endless rocks, rounded and angular— 
the accumulation of former ground 
and lateral moraines—spread out as a 
vast wilderness, rising to the ice-cap 
in superimposed benches or terraces. 
At an elevation slightly exceeding 
eighteen hundred feet we reach the 
first tongue of the ice. Rounding a 
few outlying ‘‘ nunataks’ — uncov- 
ered hills of rock and bowlders—we 
bear east of northeast, heading as 
nearly as possible in the direction from 
which, so far as the lay of the land 
would permit us to determine, the re- 
turn would most likely be made. The 
ice-cap swells up higher and higher 
in gentle rolls ahead of us, and with 
every advance to a colder zone it 
would seem that the walking, or 
rather wading, becomes more and 
more difficult. One by one we plunge 
through the yielding mass, gasping 
for breath, and frequently only with 
difficulty extricating ourselves. The 
hard crust of winter had completely 
disappeared, and not even the com- 
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paratively cool sun of midnight was 
sufficient to bring about a degree of 
compactness adequate to sustain the 
weight of the human body. At times 
almost every step buried the members 
of the party up to the knee or waist, 
and occasionally even a plunge to the 
armpits was indulged in by the less 
fortunate, to whom perhaps a super- 
fluity of avoirdupois was now for the 
first time brought home as a lesson of 
regret. We have attained an eleva- 
tion of 2,200 feet; at 4 Pp. M. the bar- 
ometer registers 2,800 feet. The 
landscape of McCormick Bay has 
faded entirely out of sight; ahead of 
us is the grand and melancholy snow 
waste of the interior of Greenland. 
No grander representation of nature’s 
quiet mood could be had than this 
picture of the endless sea of ice—a 
picture of lonely desolation not 
matched in any other part of the 
earth’s surface. A series of gentle 
rises carries the eye far into the in- 
terior, until in the dim distance, pos- 
sibly three-quarters of a mile or a full 
mile above sea-level, it no longer dis- 
tinguishes between the chalky sky 
and the gray-white mantle which locks 
in with it. No lofty mountain-peak 
rises out of the general surface, and 
but few deep valleys or gorges bight 
into it; but roll follows roll in gentle 
sequence, and in sucha way as to an- 
nihilate all conceptions of space and 
distance. This is the aspect of the 
great ‘‘ice-blink.” It is not the pic- 
ture of a wild and tempestuous nature, 
forbidding in all its details, but of a 
peaceful and long-continued slumber. 
At 5.45 P.M., when we took a first 
luncheon, the thermometer registered 
42° F.; the atmosphere was quiet and 
clear as a bell, although below us, 
westward tothe islands guarding the 
entrance to Murchison Sound, and 
eastward to a blue corner of Ingle- 
field Gulf, the landscape was deeply 
veiled in midst. Shortly after nine 
o’clock we had reached an elevation 
of 3,300 feet, and there, at a distance 
of about eight miles from the border 
of the ice-cap, we planted our first 
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staff—a lash of two poles, rising about 
twelve feet, and surmounted by cross- 
pieces and a red handkerchief. One 
of the cross-pieces read as follows: 
‘*To head of McCormick Bay—Kite 
in port—August 5, 1892.” A position 
for a second staff was selected on an 
ice-dome about two and a half miles 
from the present one, probably a few 
hundred feet higher, and command- 
ing a seemingly uninterrupted view 
to all points of the compass. _Solici- 
tous over the condition of the feet of 
some of my associates, I ordered a 
division of my party, with a view of 
sparing unnecessary fatigue and the 
discomfort which further precipitation 
into the soft snow entailed. Mr. 
Bryant, in command of an advanced 
section, was entrusted with the plac- 
ing of the second staff, while the re- 
maining members of the party were 
to affect a slow retreat, and await on 
dry ground the return of the entire 
expedition. Scarcely had the separa- 


tion been arranged before a shout 


burst upon the approaching midnight 
hour which made everybody’s heart 
throb to its fullest. Far off to the 
northeastward, over precisely the spot 
that had been selected for the placing 
of the second staff, Entrikin’s clear 
vision had detected a black speck that 
was foreign to the Greenland ice. 
There was no need to conjecture what 
it meant: ‘It is a man; it is mov- 
ing,” broke out almost simultaneously 
from several lips, and it was imme- 
diately realized that the explorers of 
whom we were in quest were return- 
ing victoriously homeward. An in- 
stant later a second speck joined the 
first, and then a long black object, 
easily resolved by my field-glass into 
a sledge with dogs in harness, com- 
pleted the strange vision of life upon 
the Greenland ice. Cheers and hur- 
rahs followed in rapid succession—the 
first that had ever been given in a 
solitude whose silence, before the 
memorable summer, had never been 
broken by the voice of man. The 
distance was as yet too great for the 
sound to be conveyed to the approach- 
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ing wanderers, but the relief party 
had already been detected, and their 
friends hastened to extend to them a 
hearty welcome. Like a veritable 
giant, clad in a suit of deer and dog 
skin, and gracefully poised on Cana- 
dian snow-shoes, the conqueror from 
the far north plunged down the moun- 
tain slope. Behind him followed his 
faithful companion, young Astrup, 
barely more than a lad, yet a tower of 
strength and endurance; he was true 
to the traditions of his race and of his 
earlier conquests in the use of the 
Norwegian snow-skate or ‘‘ski.” 
With him were the five surviving Es- 
kimo dogs, seemingly as healthy and 
powerful as on the day of their de- 
parture. In less than an hour after 
Lieutenant Peary was first sighted, 
and still before the passage of the 
midnight hour of that memorable 
August 5th, culminated that incident 
on the inland ice which was the event 
of a lifetime. Words cannot describe 
the sensations of the moment which 
bore thejoy of the first salutation. Mr. 
Peary extended a warm welcome to 
each member of my party, and received 
in return hearty congratulations upon 
the successful termination of his jour- 
ney. Neither of the travelers looked 
the worse for their three months’ trial 
in the interior, and both, with char- 
acteristic modesty, disclaimed having 
overcome more than ordinary hard- 
ships. Fatigue seemed to be entirely 
out of the question, and both Mr. 
Peary and Mr. Astrup bore the ap- 
pearance of being as fresh and vigor- 
ous as though they had but just en- 
tered upon their great journey. After 
a brief recital of personal experiences, 
and the interchange of American and 
Greenland news, the members of the 
combined expedition turned seaward, 
and thus terminated a most dramatic 
incident. Amore direct meeting than 
this one on the bleak wilderness of 
Greenland’s ice-cap could not have 
been had, even with all the possibili- 
ties of prearrangement. At 4.30 of 
the morning of August 6th Mr. Peary 
met his devoted and courageous wife; 
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and on the following day, in the wake 
of a storm which grounded the good 
rescue ship and for a time threatened 
more serious complications, the Kite 
triumphantly steamed down to the 
Peary winter quarters at the Redcliffe 
House. 


AMERICAN CANOEISTS IN RUSSIA 


An entertaining paper by Poultney 
Bigelow, in Harper’s, recounts his un- 
successful efforts to make a canoe trip 
in Russia with Frederic Remington, 
the well-known artist. Difficulties 
about passports arose and numberless 
unforseen obstacles supervened that 
terminated the arrangements for con- 
tinuing in the Czar's dominions. The 
fact that they were all the time under 
police supervision without knowing it 
is resented by the writer and gives a 
certain snap to his paper that doubt- 
less would have been lacking had his 
path been strewn with roses. Mr. 
Bigelow says :— 

Between St. Petersburg and Kovno 
I stopped for a chat with a friend who 
knows the devious methods of Russian 
government pretty well. I told him 
my tale, and asked him what he made 
of it. ‘‘ Nothing is simpler,” said he. 
‘*You are politely requested to dis- 
appear from Russia at the shortest 
possible notice. You have been 
watched from beginning to end, and 
you may be watched at this moment. 
You might have waited a month in St. 
Petersburg, but you would never have 
got an answer to your request.” ‘‘But,” 
said I, ‘‘ what if I had gone on with- 
out permission?” ‘‘ You would never 
know what had interfered with you. 
You would have been arrested at the 
first convenient place, and kept a week 
or so pending examination. What is 
most likely, however,’’ said he, ‘‘some 
dark night your boats would have been 
smashed to kindling-wood ; your stores, 
papers, and valuables would have been 
taken away, and yourselves turned 
adrift in a swamp.” ‘‘ But,” said I, 
‘*you don’t mean to say that a great 
government would permit such a 
thing?” ‘‘Ah, of course not!” Our 
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great government would express the 
most profound regret at the accident; 
it would insist that the damage was 
done not by the police agents, but by 
common thieves. In any event you 
would be stopped before you got a 
hundred miles away from St. Peters- 
burg, and, what is more, you would 
never be able to prove that the gov- 
ernment had stopped you. ‘‘In Rus- 
sia we are far ahead of Western 
Europe. We have copied lynch-law 
from America, only here the govern- 
ment does the lynching. Whenaman 
is obnoxious, reads or writes or talks 
too much, we do not bother about 
courts and sheriffs. He disappears— 
that is all. When his friends come to 
enquire after him, the government 
shrugs its shoulders, and knows noth- 
ing about it. He has been killed by 
robbers, perhaps, or he has committed 
suicide! The government cannot be 
held responsible for every traveler in 
Russia, of course! ‘‘Whena military 
attache is suspected of knowing too 
much about Russian affairs, his rooms 
are always broken into and ransacked. 
Not by the government—oh dear no! 
That would be shocking! Itis always 
done by burglars. But, odd to say, 
these Russian burglars always care 
particularly for papers and letters. 
‘*The German military attache has 
had his rooms broken into twice in 
in this manner, and to prevent a third 
invasion he assured the chief of police 
that there was no use doing it any 
more, that he really never kept any 
important papers there. Since then 
he has not been troubled by official 
burglars.” We were turned out upon 
the platform at Kovno at a quarter 
past four of a misty and chilly morn- 
ing, and after wandering about this 
mysterious fortress-town until its only 
population, Jews and soldiers, filled 
the streets, we embarked on a little 
steamboat bound down the Niemen. 
One of the passengers had answered 
my many questions in a friendly man- 
ner, and with him I had considerable 
talk about smugglers, Jews, Cossacks, 
and things in general. Two men in 
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uniform on the opposite side of the 
boat watched us with strange intent- 
ness, and for that reason I took pains 
that our Russian friend should know 
that we were merely American tour- 
ists visiting his beautiful country in 
search of the picturesque. He dis- 
appeared soon after the boat started, 
and Remington curled himself up in 
the stern-sheets for the purpose of 
making studies of peasant costumes. 
He had not filled many pages before a 
hand was placed on my shoulder, and 
my Russian friend whispered in my 
ear: ‘‘If youdon’t both of you wish 
to spend the next few days in jail, 
make your friend stop his note-mak- 
ing.” ‘*But,” I said, ‘‘hé is not 
making notes; he is a famous Ameri- 
can artist, filling his sketch-book with 
bits of costume.” And to convince 
him of Remington’s innocence, I 
showed him the book, full of memo- 
randum sketches, which, however, 
seemed only to make our case worse. 
“This is not a matter for joking,” said 
he, earnestly. ‘*Two officers on 
board are watching you. Every day 
some one disappears on suspicion of 
playing the spy. Only last week two 
women were locked up in the fortress 
over night for having inadvertently 
strayed upon suspicious ground. They 
had come up the river with their hus- 
bands in a holiday party, and it was 
only with the greatest difficulty that 
they got clear again. The men who 
are watching you will make no dis- 
tinction between sketching a peas- 
ant’s nose and pacing off a fort-front.”’ 
We thanked him for his disinterested 
advice, Remington promptly pocketed 
his book, and our friend was soon 
once more in conversation with the 
sour-looking officials, apparently con- 
vincing them that we were not worth 
locking up, being merely a couple of 
crazy American artists, with very 
scant baggage. ~Had it not been for 
the intercession of that intelligent 
young Russian, there is little doubt 
in my mind that we should have been 
arrested at the next landing, robbed 
of all our sketches and notes, taken 
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back to Kovno, and kept in jail a week 
or so, or until our chargé in St. 
Petersburg had discovered a diplo- 
matic precedent which should justify 
him in demanding our release. The 
two officers accompanied us to the 
last station in Russia, saw us safely 
off, and then returned to the nearest 
telegraph office to report that they 
had successfully driven two enquiring 
foreigners out of their country, and 
done it so neatly that no one could 
possibly take offence; no one could 
accuse the Czar’s government of 
breaking any rule of international 
courtesy! As I pen these lines, a 
letter from our chargé in St. Peters- 
burg reaches me confirming all that 
was told us there more than a month 
ago, namely, that the Russian govern- 
ment simply ignored his application, 
and by so doing gave him to under- 
stand that Remington should not 
make sketches in Russia, and that the 
United States deserved a snub for 
sending a commissioner to enquire 
about tree-planting on the sea-coasts. 
In other words, the Russian govern- 
ment treated Remington and myself 
exactly as it treated the Emigration 
Commission sent by the United States 
government last year. When Japan 
declined to receive an American com- 
missioner some forty years ago, we 
sent a fleet under Commodore Perry 
and insisted upon the forms of Euro- 
pean courtesy. That was bullying a 
chivalrous but weak nation. To-day 
our diplomatic representatives in Rus- 
sia are treated with the same con- 
tempt we have learned to expect in 
China, and latterly Chili. 


ASCENDING MOUNT ARARAT 


The Pall Mall Budget contains the 
report of. two travelers,- who, last 


June, proceeded to Aralyk, a military 


outpost at the foot of Ararat, with 
the purpose of experiencing the sen- 
sations of Noah. They found the 
mountain had been several times as- 
cended in recent years. The writer 
says :— 

We called on the commandant, who 
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lent us a couple of Cossacks as an 
escort. We also picked up an Arme- 
nian, whose knowledge of Kurdish 
and of most of the principal Kurds 
on the mountain we judged might be 
useful, and engaged him to accom- 
pany us. At six next morning we 
resumed our journey on horseback. 
We made up a fairly imposing party, 
seven in all, being the two Cossacks, 
the Armenian just mentioned, our 
Tartar host of Aralyk (who had con- 
sented to come with us), Ispender and 
ourselves. The Cossacks, the Arme- 
nians, and the Tartar were armed 
to the teeth with rifles, daggers, and 
swords, while we ourselves carried 
revolvers. Four hours’ riding brought 
us to the Cossack encampment—two 
tents pitched a little below the top of 
the ridge connecting Great and Little 
Ararat, at a height of about 7,500 
feet. Here a sheep was procured 
from a Kurdish village near by, and 
soon five or six Kurds appeared, of 
whom we engaged two as porters. 
Portions of the sheep were cooked 
by the Cossacks over a wood fire, 
and when the sun set we got into our 
blankets and slept till sunrise. A 
trial trip with one of the Kurds then 
showed the mountain to be in good 
condition and gave us the opportunity 
of falling in with and engaging another 
Kurd. I may mention that we had 
subsequent difficulties with the Kurds 
as to the amount of luggage they 
individually desired to carry, when 
the advantage of having a large num- 
ber appeared. We then returned to 
the Cossack camp, and moved up our 
party to a Kurdish village about an 
hour further up the mountain, where 
a tent was pitched for us. An ad- 
miring crowd surrounded us till we 
turned in for the night, our ice-axes 
and hob-nailed boots exciting great 
interest. Early next morning, leaving 
the two Cossacks and Ispender with 
the horses, the bulk of our luggage, 
and our spare cash, we began the 
ascent. For a couple of hours we 
traversed gently ascending grass slopes 
much broken up by rushing torrents 
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of icy water, and covered with many 
varieties of flowers. Grass grew more 
and more scarce as we got higher, un- 
til it stopped altogether at a height of 
about 12,500 ft. above sea level. It 
was then about half-past two in the 
afternoon; the Kurds were unwilling 
to go further that day, and we halted 
for the night. It froze hard, and we 
felt the cold extremely. Some small 
lava rocks formed a very insufficient 
protection against the bitter wind, and 
we were glad at 4.30 A.M. to get the 
first glimpse of the sun behind the 
Karabagh mountains. Half an hour 
later, taking with us only one of the 
Kurds, a man named Abdulla, my 
friend and I resumed the ascent. 
First came some snow slopes, then 
some fairly easy rocks. Then, about 
half-past nine, having attained a height 
of about 14,500 ft., we reached some 
steep cliffs, up which a gully partially 
filled with ice fortunately provided us 
with a mode of ascent. This brought 
us to another cliff, up which we 
climbed by means of a similar gully, 
thus getting over a part of the moun- 
tain which has turned many people 
back. Soon the. low pressure of the 
atmosphere began to tell, and progress 
became slow, as at every three or 
four steps we had to stop for breath. 


At 16,000 ft. we were further incon- 
venienced by a strong smell of sul- 
phur, due tothe natural decomposition 
of the rocks, which contain sulphide 
of iron. All this time clouds had been 
gathering up, and now surrounded 
us, SO we proceeded cautiously. At 
12.30 we noticed to our delight a brass 
plate fixed to the rocks. It recorded 
the ascent in 1888 of two Peters- 
burg students of whom we had heard 
in Erivan. A small registering ther- 
mometer affixed showed a minimum 
temperature of 48 deg. centigrade. 
Another twenty-five feet brought us 
to a small plateau, and a terrific gust 
of wind right into our faces told us 
we were on thetop. We werebetween 
the two domes which rise slightly at 
either end of the summit, and we saw 
them for a moment as the gust blew 
aside the clouds. We turned to the 
nearer one, which we ascended. View 
there was none, as the clouds gathered 
round again; and snow beginning to 
fall, we decided to descend immedi- 
ately. As we turned back we noticed 
to the north two small pyramids of 
piled-up stone, which proved to be 
the records of the two last ascents, 
that of the Petersburg students and 
that of the Russian officer. We did 
not see the Ark. 
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CABS AND CABBIES OF ST. PETERSBURG 
Temple Bar 

Perhaps the most prominent of all 
the types common to the streets of 
St. Petersburg is that excellent crea- 
ture, the ivoschik. This useful and 
inimitable personage is represented in 
dozens at each street corner, where 
he awaits his natural prey, accosting 
every passer-by with the same engag- 
ing offer to take him anywhere he 
pleases for the modest remuneration 
of fourpence. Theisvoschik, or cab- 
driver, is‘'a species of the animal 
world without a parallel in this coun- 
try. His vehicle is not a cab; it isa 
droshky, a conveyance which must 
not be confounded with the Berlin 
carriage of the same name. The 
Russian droshky was invented by 
some person of deep but morbid in- 
genuity with a special view to the tor- 
ture of the wretched beings to be 
temporarily consigned to its tender 
mercies. It consists of a flat perch 
behind for the occupant, entirely 
backless and sideless, and of a flat 
perch in front for the driver; to stick 
on the perches while the vehicle jogs 
and jumps along over the boulders 
which form the road is a feat requir- 
ing much practice, and more than 
ordinary agility, if not a _ special 
monkey-house education. The mis- 
erable ‘‘ fare,” who has been jolted to 
the end of his journey, generally 
arrives at his destination with his 
whole supply of bones shaken into his 





boots, but profoundly grateful for his 
preservation through the awful ex- 
perience he has just undergone; an 
experience which he mentally vows 
never again to repeat, as_ with 
blanched cheeks and dishevelled hair 
he shuffles off the dreadful vehicle and 
joyfully regains ‘ferra firma. The 
ivoschik himself must be seen to be 
appreciated. His garb consists of a 
long, blue kaftan, very like a dressing- 
gown, generally patched with portions 
of a faded predecessor, and sur- 
mounted by a huge and greasy fur- 
cap, from beneath which peers the 
ivoschik. The individual under dis- 
cussion belongs toa class which never 
washes. One isvoschik is said to have 
been washed on a memorable occasion 
many years ago; but the experiment 
proved fatal, and was never re- 
peated. I believe the facts of the 
case were that after rubbing the man 
with soap and scrapers for an hour or 
two, the experimentalists came upon 
an old flannel-shirt, the removal of 
which is said to have caused a voilent 
cold, from which the poor fellow 
died. I cannot vouch for the truth of 
this legend; indeed, judging from 
private observation, I should be in- 
clined to think that no isvoschik can 
ever, under any circumstances, have 
been induced to undergo the opera- 
tion of being washed; but of one thing 
Iam quite certain, and that is, that 
for lofty contempt of what we are ac- 
customed to call “ cleanliness,” and 
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general superiority to our insular fads 
about soap and water, Russians gene- 
rally, and isvoschiks in particular, soar 
to heights incredible, and revel in a 
state of unwashing independence, 
which renders our finnikin notions by 
contrast contemptible and petty toa 
degree. The isvoschik has, however, 
other virtues besides those I have 
pointed out; he is good-natured to a 
fault, and is ever ready to treat a fare 
with that geniality and good-fellow- 
ship which we cold islanders are ac- 
customed to reserve for our most in- 
timate friends. The isvoschik may 
generally be seen, when conveying a 
fare, turned round with his back to 
the horse, or nearly so, conversing 
pleasantly with the individual bal- 
anced upon the perch behind. He 
is holding the reins, of course; but 
this is a mere formality, and involves 
no share in the guidance of the in- 
telligent animals in the shafts. The 
isvoschik never insults the _intelli- 
gence of his horse by attempting to 
interfere with its movements; as to 
taking the right turn—well, animal 
and master both hope for the best, 
and follow the droshky next in front; 
should this turn out to be leading 
them in a direction foreign to that in 
which they desire eventually to go, 
itis very easy to stop a mile or two 
further on and retrace one’s steps; 
Russiansare never in a hurry, and one 
generally gets to his destination after a 
while, soon enough, probably, for all 
practical purposes—what matter if a 
mile or so extra of ground be cov- 
ered? As to avoiding collisions and 
other little details of a similar nature, 
the horse looks after all that; while as 
for running over a foot-passenger— 
that is the foot-passenger’s look-out; 
besides, no St. Petersburg droshky 
has ever yet been known to overtake 
anything, so there is no danger from 
behind to the most deliberate of 
pedestrians. The fare is settled by 
special arrangement before the jour- 
ney is begun. The isvoschik in- 
variably demands at least twice as 
much as he will accept, and will in 
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turn appeal to your self-esteem, your 
charity, and your sense of the ridicu- 
lous, while the negotiations are pro- 
ceeding, in order to induce you to pay 
a little more than the sum which you 
know to be sufficient. The intending 
passenger must, however, be proof to 
the voice of the charmer, and imper- 
vious to the eloquence with which he 
is certain to be assailed. About five- 
pence will carry you along until you 
are half dead, say about a mile and a 
half; while for a shilling you may 
travel far enough to break every bone 
in your body. I have, Ifind, referred 
as yet only to the intellectual side of 
the character of that noble animal 
whose duty it is to drag the dreadful 
vehicle under consideration over the 
stones. I have not much to say as to 
its moral qualities; the prevailing trait 
is, I should say, meekness. The 
droshky horse does not eat; I dare 
say it would if it got anything, but 
then it doesn’t; so there’s an end of 
the matter. And this brings me toits 


physical aspect, which is indeed a 
painful subject, and shall not be dwelt 
upon at any length, lest the feelings 
of the reader be unnecessarily har- 


rowed. Tobegin with, judging from 
those specimens of the craft with 
whom I have enjoyed personal ac- 
quaintance, I should say that no can- 
didate for the post of droshky horse 
need apply if under half a century 
old, and that any animal which can 
drag its aged bones along faster than 
a mile or so per hour is disqualified 
by the paternal police; probably in 
order to obviate the danger which 
would accrue to passengers in the 
streets of the metropolis were these 
independent-minded and uncontrolled 
creatures encouraged to run about the 
town ata more rapid rate of progres- 
sion. The average droshky horse 
cannot stand still without support; he 
must either move along or be propped 
up against a lamp-post; in other re- 
spects he is much the same as any 
ordinary horse—excepting that his 
front legs are semi-circular instead of 
being straight up and down, The 
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isvoschik is a popular favorite and has 
a pet name, Johnnie—the Russian 
equivalent being ‘‘ Vainka.” He is 
generally a peasant from some village 
far away in the interior, whose rela- 
tives are able to cultivate the family 
allotments of land without his assist- 
ance, and have therefore despatched 
him to the distant metropolis in order 
to earn a little money for the common 
purse—his working capital being the 
old horse which he brings with him, 
and a few roubles wherewith to pur- 
chase the dilapidated tenth-hand 
droshky and -kaftan in which he plies 
his trade. Occasionally, however, 
Vainka lends his services to an em- 
ployer for a wage of seven to eight 
roubles per month (about fifteen shil- 
lings.) When engaged thus, he con- 


tracts to bring home to his master a 
stipulated daily sum, generally about 
24 to 3 roubles, as the earnings of 
horse and droshky; anything under 
this fixed sum he is obliged to make 
good; any surplus is his perquisite. 


In winter, or rather at the first con- 
siderable fall of snow, the droshkies 
disappear and are no more seen (un- 
less an untimely thaw sets in) until 
March, their place being taken by 
small sledges just large enough to 
accommodate two moderate-sized pas- 
sengers besides the driver. These 
sledges are not all that is luxurious, 
nor anything that is clean; but asa 
contrast and a substitute for the too 
terrible droshky they are indeed a 
“sweet boon.” I ought to mention 
that Vainka has an aristocratic rela- 
tive: the Lihatch, whose vehicle, steed 
and general appearance are as dis- 
similar to those of poor Vainka as two 
things existing under the common 
title of isvoschik can very well be. 
The Lihatch drives a comfortable 
droshky, running smoothly upon rub- 
ber tyres; possesses a stately-looking 
horse with long-flowing tale (a superb 
trotter as a rule), and wears a spotless 
kaftan. He is patronized and sup- 
ported by the gilded youth of St. 
Petersburg, who remunerate him for 
his services at a rate at least four or 
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five times in excess of that which poor 
disreputable-looking Vainka can com- 
mand. Perched upon the droshky of 
one of these Lihatch -isvoschiks, and 
flying through the air at a rate of 
speed which would cause a good Eng- 
lish trotter to look on with well-bred 
surprise, the passenger has consider- 
able difficulty in preserving his equili- 
brium and is compelled to hold on 
tightly to the sides with both hands. 
But the gilded youth of St. Peters- 
burg does not mind that; i faut 
souffrir pour étre beau! Great dis- 
tinction attaches to him who, in the 
Russian capital, succeeds in being 
conveyed through the streets a trifle 
quicker than his neighbors. 


WRINKLES ABOUT CHAMPAGNE 
Floyd B. Wilson Lippincott’s 


Some wine drinkers ask for the cork 
upon the opening of the bottle, assum- 
ing they can judge of the age of the 
wine from it. If the cork has been 
long inthe bottle, it becomes firm and 
hard and does not expand; but, owing 
to the fact that the re-corkage of 
champagne may occur several times 
between the bottling and the depart- 
ure from the cellars, and that it usually 
does occur, to guard against ullage, 
directly before the packing for ship- 
ment, a bottle of wine might be ten 
years old and yet the cork drawn have 
been in place but a few months. Pos- 
sibly the words doctoring or fortifying 
may require some explanation. For 
the best quality of champagne one 
must seek a wine which ejects its cork 
with a saucy bounce, and which is 
over-noisy and frothy as it is poured 
into a glass. Free effervesence may 
be a sign of the youthfulness of the 
wine, but it is an absolute proof of 
over-much sugar having been intro- 
duced with the liqueur at the time of 
re-corking. The occasion or purpose 
of this high percentage of liqueur is 
not merely to please the palates of 
ladies or amateurs in champagne drink- 
ing, but because of the necessity, not 
too often occurring, of disguising the 
poverty and latent acidity of inferior 
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grapes whose juice provided the major 
part of the cuvée. Sometimes, with 
this liqueur (composed of white sugar- 
candy dissolved -in old wine or well- 
matured cognac) a cordial is mixed of 
a seductive flavor, and this gives adis- 
tinct characteristic to the brand of 
wine. Such auseof liqueur means 
to-day doctoring to make salable, 
though originally the practice carried 
wines into favor in both France and 
England. This taste, however, is a 
false and dangerous one; its indul- 
gence is to encourage suffering and 
disease. The connoisseur in this 
country, as wellas in England, France, 
Spain, and Germany, has cultivated a 
taste for dry wines; and yet dryness 
alone can never determine their purity 
and wholesomeness. Inferior grapes 
(which are always over-acid) may form 
a large percentage of the cuvée, and 
to offset this an extra allowance of 
liqueur is added. The combination 
produces a fairly dry wine, but one 
over-heavy. It possesses sparkling 
vivacity, but it lacks the body and bou- 
quet of those more creamy wines of a 
choicer vintage, containing only 
liqueur sufficient to fortify them for 
travel. The best champagnes opened 
in England have but one per cent. of 
liqueur in them, while the average per- 
centage of liqueur in those shipped to 
this country is seven, when two per 
cent. would be sufficient (providing 
the cuvée is made up of the best of 
the vintage) to fortify the wine for its 
ocean voyage. During my stay in 
Epernay, Dizy, Ay, and Reims last 
year, I was frequently told by the staid 
Frenchmen, who take great pride in 
their vineyards, that the occasion of 
the large percentage of liqueur in the 
wines sent to the United States was 
that their agents here had repeatedly 
advised them that our countrymen 
were only satisfied with the noisy, 
frisky wine. For themselves, they de- 
clared, they could not commend such 
wines, but added that they must leave 
the possible correction of this false 
taste to the influences of time, though 
they seemed to think climate might 
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have something to do with it. Their 
business was to cater to taste as they 
found it, and not to try to educate a 
people. The Russians demand the 
sweetest champagne, as the average of 
liqueur in the wines prepared for the 
St. Petersburg market is twenty per 
cent. Such wine is drunk freely and 
with comparative safety in Russia, 
while if taken in our climate it would 
sow the seeds of disease. The vine- 
yard-owners of a hundred years ago 
made the same criticism on the orders 
received ; and the accomplished author 
M. Brillat-Savarin wrote eighty years 
ago, ‘‘ Le vin de Champagne, qui est 
excitant dans ses premiers effets, est 
stupéfiant dans ceux qui suivent; ce 
qui est, au surplus, un effet notoire du 
gaz carbonique qu’il contient;’’ and 
still the demand continues for an arti- 
cle to please a false taste. The color 
of the champagne grape differs. At 
Epernay and Ay the black grape is 
highest in favor, and it may seem 
singular that the darkest fruit should 
furnish wines of a white or light straw 
color. At Epernay it is claimed that 
the black grape resists the influences 
of rain and frost, which are common 
at the vintage-time, that it ripens more 
readily, and that it yields a stouter 
fruit than the white species. The 
house of Moét and Chandon at 
Epernay was the house of M. Moét in 
1814, when, on the invasion of the 
German and Russian troops, no less 
than six hundred thousand bottles were 
abstracted from its cellars by these 
soldiers. This wholesale pillage did 
not ruin the house, because it proved 
later on to have been the best possible 
advertisement, and was followed by 
such large orders from the North that 
the despoiled owner was consoled for 
his loss. The French newspapers 
published a statement, said to have 
been prepared from authentic statis- 
tics, showing that during a year’s oc- 
cupation of the province of Champagne 
in the destructive war of 1870-71, the 
German army consumed no less than 
two million five hundred and fifty 
-thousand bottles of the famous vin- 














tages of that country. Of that quan- 
tity, Ay supplied two hundred and 
seventy-two thousand bottles, Epernay 
four hundred and thirty-eight thou- 
sand eight hundred, and Reims one 
million eight hundred and eighty- 
four thousand. 


AN ITALIAN HOME OF SHELLEY 


The enthusiasm of a student and 
connoisseur is shown in an article 
contributed by Grace Ellery Channing 
to the California Magazine, describ- 
ing a journey in quest of Shelley’s 
footmarks in Italy. Pisa, Rome, 
Spezzia reward the pilgrim, and San 
Terenzo is thus described :— 

The hamlet nestles against a 
wooded bluff, a curve of water shore 
(for it is neither precisely shore nor 
water) outlines it, and at the end 
most remote from the _ clustered 
houses, stands a larger house, Casa 
Magni. In half an hour we were 
there, and while we waited for the 
custodian to bring the keys we 
lingered quietly beneath the porch. 
Here, too, the Mediterranean had 
indulged its caprices; the waters 
which once ran level with the door 
have receded many feet, and a wall 
stands barrier between it and the sea. 
But the sea has left its name on 
honey-combed pillar and corroded 
wall. That unpaved floor on which 
Shelley and Williams used to keep 
their boats is now prepared for dwell- 
ing, but upstairs there is little 
change. I do not know that it is 
so, but the same furniture might very 
well have been there seventy years 
ago—quaint desks, sofas and chairs 
bearing their age upon their faces. 
‘*How old?” we asked, hoping to 
verify the possibility. The portiere 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Chi lo sa? 
more than a hundred years.”’ It can- 
not be by chance merely that a small 
engraving of Byron in his youth hangs 
still on the wall above the desk. No 
house (and all houses are haunted) 
was ever more sensibly haunted than 
this. It feels as if in seventy years 
no foot had passed there, and heaven 
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forbid the foot of the mere sight-seer 


should learn the way. For myself, 
I went through it fairly praying 
pardon, but believing that there 


are certain forms of worship which 
cannot offend the delicatest spirit, 
and that who goes thus worshipfully 
and comes away in gratitude will 
be made welcome to the secret places 
of whatever is ‘‘Most High” to 
him. I said the house was haunted; 
we had an odd little proof thereof. 
On one side of the large “living 
room,” which opens upon the upper 
terrace, is the room of Mary Shelley 
—not unworthy of remembrance in 
herself, and very sacred as Shelley’s 
beloved—and across on the opposite 
side are two other rooms, one of 
which was Shelley's. But which? 
Dimly I remembered reading some- 
where that his room opened back of 
that occupied by Mr. and Mrs, 
Williams, and with the fatuous ten- 
dency of mankind I submitted my 
doubt to process of reason. Mary 
Shelley’s was a seaward room; what 
more natural than that the other 
seaward room should have fallen to 
the lot of the Williamses? This con- 
firmed my dim memory and satisfied 
me as conclusive. Accordingly, it 
was with a little trembling of the 
heart that I approached the threshold 
of the back room. A pleasant room! 
Conscious of a disappointment that it 
was no more I stepped carelessly 
to the next room, and on the thresh- 
old stopped short. I could not to 
myself say why, but to myself I said: 
‘This is Shelley’s room.” I returned 
to the first room, repeating my excel- 
lent, unanswerable arguments in its 
favor; and then I returned to the 
second and said again to myself: 
‘** This is Shelley’s,” with more empha- 
sis than before. Presently, in my 
wanderings, I encountered my friend, 
who is a bit ofa ‘‘sensitive” in such 
matters. ‘‘ Have you been to Shelley’s 
room?” she asked softly ; for it seemed 
hard to speak, and impossible to 
speak loudly in a silence so alive. 
‘*Which is Shelley’s room?” asked 
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I. ‘*The seaward one—then you 
haven’t been there?” ‘‘I understood 
it was the other—” ‘‘Go and feel,” 
was her quiet reply. Arrived at 
Florence again, my first errand was 
to the Library, and that singularly 
significant room was still so present 
to me that witha feeling of prescience 
I turned the pages and read: ‘‘ The 


Shelleys occupied the seaward rooms.” 
I said the house was haunted. It 
would be truer to say that the sea 
and sky and air are all haunted, so 
absolutely their poet 


Is made one with Nature, 


and is become 


A portion of that loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely. 


It is impossible to help thinking— 
what it is very folly to say, I well 
know—that had one awakened there 
unawares and been asked what pres- 
ence informed all the beauty, he must 
needs have answered: ‘‘Shelley’s.”’ 
For it is like one of his poems— 
addressed to the eye instead of the 
ear. We stood on the terrace where 
Shelley used to walk and dream, and 
where so walking and dreaming, he 
once beheld the figure of the little 
Allegre rise from the moonlit waters. 
Over those waters Jane Williams’ 
guitar must often have sounded, and 
here Trelawney looking upwards from 
his boat beheld for the last time 
the little group which he then believed 
‘*the happiest and most united in the 
world.”’ As we stood gazing, a strain 
of the always beautiful martial music 
of Italy came, borne across the vibrat- 
ing sunlight. They were burying their 
dead at San Terenzo. A _ just-dis- 
cerned little procession with a flower- 
laden bier moved across the Square 
and lost itself behind the church, but 
the music continued to sound its 
dirge-like strains long and tenderly. 
In Mary Shelley’s time the natives of 
San Terenzo were ‘“‘ little better than 
savages,”’ she tells us, spending their 
nights in singing and dancing on 
the beach; to-day they are a fine- 
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looking people, with something al- 
most of the Roman cast in their 
beauty; and dance and song (for 
us, at least), are replaced by dirge 
and burial. There is not in all the 
village one living soul which remem- 
bers Shelley, though all know his 
story; yet how should they dance 
or sing there now? Mary Shelley did 
not love the place, though on earth 
there can be nothing lovelier; and if 
so lovely in sunlight, one dares not 
think what moonlight would make 
of it, a place which only a highly 
happy heart would bear to face. In 
all its splendor of color and witchery 
of light, moreover, there is a brood- 
ing peace and tranquillity. It must 
have been ideally lovely when Shelley 
found it; and by how much the more 
is it beautiful now, when that multi- 
plied beauty of character, of life, 
of love, and of genius, which we 
mean when we say Shelley has passed 
into it and become its soul! 


ORATORY IN PARLIAMENT 


An anonymous conservative dis- 
cusses, in the New Review, some of 
the leading speakers of both parties 
in England to-day. He says:— 

I believe it was Mr. Mitchell Henry, 
a Liberal now wringing his hands in 
despair over the Home Rule he helped 
to precipitate, who complained that 
his Parliamentary speeches were not 
reported at sufficient length in the 
Times. The conductors of that journal, 
if I remember rightly, took a terrible 
revenge. They caused Mr. Henry’s 
next speech to be printed exactly as 
he delivered it, without a single 
grammatical alteration. After that 
Mr. Henry let the reporters alone. 
Most speeches when they come to be 
read by the general public are a joint 
product of the floor and the gallery. 
Everyone knows ‘Townsend’s com- 
ment on the appearance of a new 
member called Harris, who had writ- 
ten on grammar and on harmony : 
‘*Why on earth does he come here, 
where he will find neither one or. the 
other?’ The oratorical average is 
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probably a good deal*®higher now than 


it was in the eighteenth century. At. 


all events there are fewer silent mem- 
bers, which is, perhaps, a doubtful 
advantage. Addison became a Sec- 
retary of State without having opened 
his lips in the House of Commons. 
But he was a very bad one, which 
rather spoils the moral. It is no 
doubt absolutely necessary that most 
speeches should be revised as well as 
curtailed before they are published, 
and the services of the reporter are 
inestimable. The only drawback to 
the arrangement is that a reporter 
has his notions of style as well as 
other people, and that they do not 
always coincide with those of his 
victims. ‘Thus, if he be an Irishman, 
as he not unfrequently is, he intro- 
duces the auxiliaries ‘‘ will” and 
**shall”’ according to the custom 
which prevails in the country of his 
origin but not in the land of his 
adoption. Sometimes a speech is 
funny and a summary is serious. 
Sometimes a speech is serious, and 


the fun is, it may be unconsciously, 


imparted by the condenser. A right 
reverend prelate had been fulminating 
in the House of Lords against some 
Liberal measure of ecclesiastical re- 
form. He drew an eloquent picture 
of the injury it would inflict upon 
the Church, and passionately declared 
that he would not dare to come before 
his Maker with the responsibility of 
having voted for such a bill. A very 
irreverent peer was asked what the 
Bishop of Peterborough had been 
saying. ‘‘Saying? Said he’d be 
damned if he voted for the bill.” 
I remember, however, one occasion 
when the paraphrase was as quaint as 
the original. There was a dinner of 
old Balliol men at Oxford, at which 
Archbishop Tait and Matthew Arnold 
were both present. Mr. Arnold fol- 
lowed the Archbishop in his happiest 
vein. After such an imposing display 
of dignity, authority, and success, it 
might, he said, be almost a relief to 
the company to see and hear an old 
Balliol man who had not got on in 
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the world. The ingenious epitomist 
of this, and of much more to the same 
effect, informed his readers that ‘‘ Mr. 
Matthew Arnold contrasted his own 
position and emoluments with those 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 
Archbishop Tait was undoubtedly 
among the best speakers of his time. 
Lord Beaconfield put him second in 
the House of Lords, above Magee, 
and second only to the Duke of Argyll. 
The Duke of Argyll is still a finished 
and impressive orator, though physical 
weakness has rather impaired the 
vigour and vitality of his utterances. 
He has one great advantage over 
inferior men. He has never for one 
instant doubted his own infallibility. 
When he followed Mr. Gladstone the 
Tories were rather stupid and exceed- 
ingly mendacious. Now that he fol- 
lows Lord Salisbury the Gladstonians 
are a gang of profligate traitors bent 
on breaking up the British Empire, 
“to get some on ‘em office and some 
on ’em votes.” Perhaps they are; 
but that is another matter. The Duke 
of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain 
were once members of a jelly-fish 
Administration, if not jelly-fish them- 
selves. Then they did not agree with 
the Duke of Argyll about Irish land. 


’ Now they agree with him about Irish 


Government, and are the political 
salt of the earth accordingly. When 
the Duke of Argyll gets into a dis- 
pute with Mr. Huxley, the conflict of 
two infallibilities is more amusing 
than instructive. The Duke of Argyll 
is gifted with a fine voice, a distin- 
guished manner, and an abundant 
vocabulary. He may be a “ porten- 
tous political pedagogue,” as Lord 
Rosebery observed. But he is also 
one of the few living men whom it is 
always a treat to hear without refer- 
ence to what they say. The compli- 
ment, if, indeed, it be one, could not 
be justly applied to Lord Rosebery. 
Lord Rosebery has twomanners. One 
is full of action; in the other there 
is no action at all. In the House of 
Lords he is like a statue; at a public 
dinner he might be compared by an 
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unfriendly critic toa marionette. Lord 
Rosebery’s speeches are full of matter. 
They are usually witty and always 
shrewd. The exaggerated solemnity 
with which his jests are delivered is in 
itself highly comic, and may, per- 
haps, be called without profanity part 
of the show. It is to be lamented 
that even the deadly dulness of the 
Lords has never tempted Lord Rose- 
bery and Lord Salisbury to a good 
stand-up fight. They would be well 
matched. Lord Salisbury’s mordant 
epigrams are delivered with a sardonic 
grimness which enhances their effect. 
But his voice is monotonous and his 
most polished literary sentences look 
better than they sound. No man has 
less pity for intellectual weakness. 
An unfortunate nobleman made a fool- 
ish motion for altering the Standing 
Orders, so that peers who wished to 
get into the House of commons might 
be excused from attending the House 
of Lords. The proposal was utterly 
absurd, for, of course, the disabilities 


of the peerage could only be removed 


by statute. Lord Kimberley was for 
getting rid of the whole thing ona 
point of order. But Lord Salisbury 
objected. He was, he said, most 
anxious to hear the arguments of his 
‘*noble friend.” So for half an hour 
the ‘‘noble friend” maundered on, 
more or less intelligibly, while other 
lords, as their practice is, conversed 
on their private affairs. Then Lord 
Salisbury rose and genially observed 
that, while he was quite sure no one 
would offer the slightest hindrance to 
his ‘“‘noble friend” absenting himself 
from that House, he did not think it 
very likely that he would find his way 
into the other. Morally the retort 
was not much above the level of the 
streets, and of ‘‘you're another”; 
but the art was perfect, and the 
whole performance exquisite. 

As to Mr. Labouchere the writer is 
very frank :— 

It is often asserted, and still more 
often assumed, that we Conservatives 
admire Mr. Labouchere, and sym- 
pathise with him in his present atti- 
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tude of angry disappointment. I do 
not think that this is true. In any 
case, few good critics hold him in 
high esteem as a speaker. Mr. La- 
bouchere, in spite of his rather tire- 
some theory that everyone is either a 
rogue or a fool, and that most people 
are both, isa most amusing talker. 
He isalso a brilliant writer, and the 
man who can read Truth without 
laughing cannot have much capacity 
for laughter. But Mr. Labouchere 
on his legs seems to me—and being 
a conservative I can afford to ac- 
knowledge it—like Samson when his 
hair was cut. His quips and his 
cranks no longer please. There is 
neither seriousness nor humor. It is 
not funny, and it is not business. 
Such, at least, is my opinion, which 
may or may not be due to political 
prejudice. 


BISMARCK AND THE [ILLIARDS 


Harold Frederic New York Times 


A new story about Bismarck—the 
great Bismarck we used to know—is 
something of a rarity. This, I think, 
has never appeared in type before. It 
was at Versailles, in that fateful Feb- 
ruary of 1871, when Paris had just 
capitulated, and the spokesmen of 
victorious Germany and humbled 
France were haggling over the bar- 
gain of a peace. It was already ap- 
parent that finance was to play a 
prominent part in the settlement, and 
some of the ablest and strongest 
financiers of Berlin and Frankfurt 
had been brought westward to Ver- 
sailles for counsel and assistance. At 
their head was Herr Schwabach, the 
leading brain in the great Bleichroder 
combination, but even he shrank from 
the responsibility of managing alone 
so vast atransferral of coined wealth 
as was contemplated, and urged that 
his father-in-law, Alexander Mendel, 
whom he regarded as the astutest and 
most capable money manager in 
Europe, should be sent for from Lon- 
don. This was done, and: old Mr. 
Mendel attended the conferences held 
between the parties to the negotia- 
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tions. It was at one of these that Bis- 
marck, pressed bluntly to name the 
minimum war indemnity which the 
new German Empire would consent to 
take, blurted out those tremendous 
words, ‘‘Cing milliards.” There was 
dead silence for a moment. Then 
Jules Favre, springing to his feet, 
poured out a rhetorical and im- 
passioned protest against this vast ex- 
action. ‘‘Have you reflected,” he 
asked the Chancellor, in conclusion, 
‘‘what such a sum of money—five 
thousand millions — really means? 
Why, Sir, if a man, miraculously pre- 
served against ourcommon mortality, 
had been born on the very first day of 
our Christian era, and had ever since 
gone on, night and day, putting franc 
pieces one by one on a pile, he would 
not even by this time have got such 
a mass together as you demand.” 
Bismarck merely smiled, and laid his 
big hand on the London financier’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ That is very interesting 
about the Christian era man, but my 
He 


friend, Mr. Mendel, is a Jew. 
had been counting franc pieces 4,000 
years before your fellow began. So 
you see it is all right.” 


GLADSTONIANA 
New York Evening Post 


Last year Mr. Gladstone was dining 
at the house of a Liberal member of 
Parliament in London, and the guests 
invited to meet him were several mem- 
bers of the House of Lords, old 
friends of his, mostof whom had been 
created peers by him, and added to 
the very small number of Liberal peers 
in the Houseof Lords. After dinner, 
when the gentlemen rose from table 
to join the ladies in the drawing-room, 
as they were going out, Lord Hamil- 
ton of Dalzell, who was in front, drew 
back, saying, ‘‘ After you, Mr. Glad- 
stone.” The latter replied, ‘‘ No, af- 
ter you. I respect my peers; there 
are so few of them.” Lord Hamil- 
ton still persisted in drawing back, 
saying, ‘‘No, after you. / respect 
my maker.” When the Gladstone 
Government of 1885-86 were engaged 
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in framing the Home Rule bill, before 
the matter was brought before the 
whole of the Cabinet, a series of pre- 
liminary conferences took place at 
Hawarden Castle, the seat of the Prime 
Minister. Among those called by him 
into consultation were Lord Roseberry, 
Lord Spencer, and Mr. John Morley. 
The last named was a politician of a 
few years’ standing only, and his in 
clusion in the inner circle caused much 
talk. But the omission of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain caused more surprise and 
much angry comment. On the Lib- 
eral side he unquestionably stood sec- 
ond only in influence and power to the 
Premier, and was a member of his 
Cabinet. Why, then, was he not 
asked to give his advice on the deli- 
cate problem of Irish government ? 
True, he had led a semi-revolt against 
his official leaders in the campaign of 
1885 and had issued an ‘‘unauthor- 
ized programme,” as it was called, 
which was afterwards modified or 
withdrawn. But this was not suffi- 
cient to explain Mr. Gladstone’s 
marked slight. The writer, on au- 
thority than which there can be no 
higher, is able to give an explanation 
of Mr. Gladstone’s conduct ; and it is 
important, because there is no doubt 
that it was this which led Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who was a Home-Ruler before 
Mr. Gladstone, to oppose the bill and 
continue ever since to display the most 
bitter and vindictive personal opposi- 
tion to his late chief. The facts are 
in short these: At the commencement 
of the campaign of 1885 Mr. Cham- 
berlain actually had the audacity to 
go to Mr. Gladstone and tell him that 
he was really too old tolead the party, 
and that it was for the best interests 
of the party that he should resign the 
leadership without delay. Mr, Cham- 
berlain must have required all the 
splendid audacity and coolness with 
which he is credited to make such a 
request as this. An indignant and 
contemptuous refusal, coupled with 
the answer that he would suit the con- 
venience of his party, not of Mr. 
Chamberlain, was Gladstone’s answer. 
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THE FASHIONS AT A GLANCE 
Prom Drawings by A.U. in the Sunday Sun 





FADS, FASHIONS, AND FANCIES 


ON CLOTHES 


Blackwoods’ contains a paper by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell Bart., M. P. specu- 
lating in suggestive vein upon the 
relation of clothes to art and to life. 
After reflecting upon the stove-pipe 
hat, he says: 

See in what a dilemma our poor 
portrait-painters find themselves. Our 
clothes are now so ugly that they have 
to resort to all sorts of device to palli- 
ate their evil cut, and play pranks with 
light and shade to relieve their tire- 
some colours. Perhaps the most suc- 
cessful treatment is that adopted by 
Mr. Whistler in his portrait of Carlyle, 
in which the canvass is kept to a low 
and limited tone—a kind of gloaming, 
with no sparkle of a bright light or 
vivid colour—and the cloaked figure 
looms like a ghost-like reflection of the 
departed sage. It is a masterly piece 
of work, yet a gallery filled with such 
shadows of humanity would be oppres- 
sive ; one would long for the flashing 
glance, the gleaming metal, the flush 
of rich colour in which the Venetian 
masters rejoiced. As a rule when a 
man is to be painted, his clothes must 
be dealt withtoo. Attempts are some- 
times made, rarely with success, to 
avoid this necessity. The late Mr. 
Johnston, of Straiton, who collected a 
large gallery of pictures, stood for his 
portrait as S, Sebastian, in the nude, 
with arrows sticking in various ten- 
der parts of his body. One clear ob- 
jection to that device is that, inasmuch 


as English gentlemen are not in the 
practice of appearing in public without 
their clothes, they are not easily rec- 
ognized in that unfamiliar state. To 
be satisfactory, a portrait ought to 
represent the subject thereof as he is 
best known. Moreover, most of us 
would shrink from exposing our 
acalypt forms to be dusted daily 
by the diligence of our housemaids. 
There would be something uncom- 
fortable if the head of a sedate house- 
hold had to take his place, clad in his 
native home-spun or ceremonial broad- 
cloth, to read family prayers, under a 
picture showing him as he might have 
been surprised in the act of leaving his 
tub an hour before. The fact is, few 
artists in this climate succeed in paint- 
ing the nude; it almost invariably 
gives an impression of the undressed. 
Itis most difficult to avoid this effect, 
for to paint the human body faithfully 
some one must undress and sit to the 
artist. The skin usually clothed upon 
is of a different colour and texture to 
that on which the sun shines, the wind 
blows, and the rain beats ; a man’s back 
and armsareas different from his neck 
and hands as a blanched stalk of cel- 
ery is from the leaves. The painter 
has to supply from his imagination the 
the warm tones to which the upper 
surfaces of shoulders and limbs would 
be tanned by habitual exposure, and 
usually fails todo so, Etty’s groups 
of undraped figures convey an unpleas- 
ant suggestion of live bait ; and, leaving 
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out of account the beautiful con- 
fectionery prepared each year by the 
President of the Royal Academy, and 
skilful abstractions like Mr. Hacker’s 
**Syrinx”’ in the Exhibition of last 
Summer, there has been in the annual 
show at Burlington House only one 
picture during the last three or four 
years which dwells in the memory as 
a thoroughly satisfactory rendering of 
the nude figure, yielding at once a po- 
etic ideal and conscious interpretation 
of warm palpitating flesh and blood. 
This was Miss Henrietta Rae’s ‘‘La 
Cigale,” in the Exhibition of 1891. On 
the whole, therefore, for these and 
other reasons too obvious to specify, it 
cannot be urged that the British states- 
man,capitalist, squire, author, or other 
notability, should sit for his portrait 
otherwise than fully clothed. Sculp- 
tors enjoy more freedom in this respect 
than painters, the absense of colour 
helping to conceal the difference be- 
tween what is nude and what is merely 
naked. But even they are heavily 


handicapped in their art by the brutal- 


ity of modern garb. Consider the sic 
sedebat statue of Francis Bacon by Sir 
Thomas Meautys in the church of St 
Michael at St. Albans. The sculptor 
has rendered the great philosopher's 
‘full portraiture in the posture of 
studying” reclining in his elbow-chair, 
hatted and cloaked; every detail of 
dress is given down to the rosettes 
covering the shoe- ties, yet everything 
pleases ; all harmonizes with the feel- 
ing of rest ; of contemplation. The 
hand that were to undertake as faith- 
ful a likeness of Darwin would scarcely 
prevail to carve so beautiful a memo- 
rial. The very boots would be heard 
to creak—‘‘ See how vulgar the human 
foot may be made to appear!” 
Whence comes it that we men have 
lost all sense of grace in our habili- 
ments? Of course it is otherwise 
with women—some reflection upon 
their clothing may be entered on pres- 
ently: How comes it that, to quote 
a high authority, the surest test of a 
well-dressed man is that, after parting 
with him, one should be unable to re- 
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member the colour or material of any 
particular article of his raiment? 
Penelope took just pride in weaving 
for Ulysses a purple cloak with a hunt- 
ing scene in gold thread. Ought one 
to be ashamed of the pleasure derived 
from reading the luscious details of 
the clothes supplied to Jehan le Bon, 
King of France, to solace him withal 
during his captivity at the Savoy in 
London; or may one share in imagin- 
ation his agreeable feeling in putting 
on for the first time, as he did on Easter 
Day 1358, a suit of marbled violet 
velvet, trimmed with miniver, or again 
at Whitsunday in the same year 
when he wore a new doublet of rosy 
scarlet, lined with blue taffeta? Has 
Goldsmith forfeited any share of our 
esteem because of the delight he ex- 
pressed in his bloom-coloured coat? 


THE COLOR OF WORDS AND SOUNDS 


A question of much interest in these 
days, says Alfred Binet, in an article 
translated for the Chautauquan, is 
that of color-hearing. He goes on:— 

One day, by chance, in a conver- 
sation upon colors, one of the persons 
present, thinking to express a general 
sentiment, remarked in a matter-of- 
fact way that certain words had pec- 
uliar tints or shades. He was utterly 
unconscious that he had said anything 
unusual. I recall also a woman who, 
upon another occasion, while we were 
speaking of the blue color of a cer- 
tain flower, made this remark, “It is 
as blue as the name Julius.” And 
then, seeing the astonishment of those 
around her, she added naively, ‘* You 
all know very well that the word 
Julius is blue.” Naturally, none of 
them had ever suspected such a thing. 
Pedrono, a physician, has published 
a very interesting case of color-hear- 
ing, that of a young professor of rhe- 
toric. Some young persons had as- 
sembled and were chatting gaily. 
They repeated at random several 
times the very insipid pleasantry, a 
comparison found in a romance, “ beau- 
tiful as a yellow dog.” Then this per- 
son, remarking on the voice of one 
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who had just uttered the expression, 
said in a serious tone, ‘‘ His voice is 
not yellow, it is red.” This affirma- 
tion called forth astonishment and a 
shout of laughter. They all bantered 
the person who had thus made known 
his peculiar impressions, and, begin- 
ning to sing, each one wished to know 
the color of his voice. Those who 
learn for the first time of these pec- 
uliar perceptions in others experience 
a great surprise; they can form no 
idea of what it is; the likening of a 
sound to a color seems to them a 
process utterly devoid of any intelli- 
gible character. Meyerbeer has said 
somewhere that certain chords in mu- 
sic are purple. What meaning can be 
given to this expression? Each of 


the words taken separately has a sig- 
nification ; everyone knows what is 
meant by a chord in music, and by 
the color purple; but the linking of 
these terms by a verb, and making 
such a sentence as ‘‘ This chord ¢s 
purple ’ conveys no idea to the mind, 


As well say virtue is blue or vice is 
yellow. So, for the great majority of 
people, color-hearing is an enigma. 
I shall attempt to show that it is a 
real phenomenon. Simulation has 
generally an individual character. It 
is the work of one person, and not of 
many ; it does not give rise to uniform 
effects, which repeat themselves from 
one generation to another and in dif- 
ferent countries. It is especially im- 
portant in the examination of this 
subject to take into consideration the 
number of persons who affirm that 
they have the faculty of color-hearing. 
According to Bleuler and Lehmann 
this number would amount to twelve 
out of every one hundred; Claparéde, 
a distinguished psychologist of the 
University of Geneva, who was deeply 
engaged in an examination of this 
subject, has stated that out of four 
hundred and seven who responded to 
his questions, two hundred and five 
possessed color-hearing. This very 
large proportion cannot be understood 
to be general, for the immense major- 
ity of individuals who know nothing 
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at all of such phenomena do not re- 
spond to such questions, for several 
reason, chiefly because of a certain 
disdain for studies which they cannot 
comprehend. It is nevertheless true 
that Mr. Claparéde has collected with- 
out great effort two hundred and five 
observations, and that this number 
added to those obtained before, gives 
a total of nearly five hundred cases. 
Surely this is a mass of testimony 
which may inspire some confidence. 
It is necessary to admit, then, as es- 
tablished, the fact that some per- 
sons do experience on hearing certain 
sounds, impression of color, whose 
nature varies with that of the sounds 
and of the individuality of the person. 

The writer, having speculated on 
the nature and cause of these impres- 
sions, concludes with these words:— 

Summing up the results obtained 
from the researches made thus far in 
this peculiar question, we have the 
following statements, but they show 
that a good beginning, promising 
greater results soon, has been made: 
One point is certain—that the impres- 
sions of color which are suggested by 
certain acoustic sensations are mental 
images; one point is probable—that 
persons who experience these phenom- 
ena belong to the visual type of per- 
sons; one point is possible—that the 
grouping of the impressions may be 
the result of associated perceptions 
gained in early life. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS IN EDUCATION OF 
GIRLS 


I think that the help I have given 
women and girls has been productive 
of more good than that which I have 
given men and boys, says George W. 
Childs in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and he ought to know, for he has had 
experience enough. He says in his 
entertaining article :— 

I have up to this time educated, 
or rather been the means of educat- 
ing, between three or four hun- 
dred girls, and in every case I 
have been rewarded by their grat- 
itude, their aptitude, their general 
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excellence in behavior, and _ their 
more than general success in their 
chosen careers. The girls in whom 
I have been especially interested, and 
who I always feel have first claims 
upon me, are the daughters of jour- 
nalists—the men and women of my 
own profession are always nearest my 
heart. After them come the daugh- 
ters of clergymen. As a rule, the 
children of newspaper men are quick 
and ready to grasp opportunities, and 
it has therefore been with particular 
pleasure that I have afforded them op- 
portunities to help themselves. * * * 
Of these girls, strange to say, not one 
has entered the newspaper profession. 
There have been several lawyers and 
doctors, many teachers, artists, book- 
keepers, accountants, cashiers and 
secretaries, trained nurses and elocu- 
tionists, and several aspirants for the 
lyric and dramatic stage. The teach- 


ers have, without exception, been suc- 
cessful; so have the graduates of law 
and of medicine, and of the Nurses’ 


Training School. The girls who had 
ambitions for public careers have met 
with only ordinary success, probably 
those trained for elocutionists have 
made the most money. * * * All 
the girls have become self-supporting, 
most of them have married, and all (I 
think I am safe in saying this) have 
made good wives. All of them have 
deferred to my request that the men 
of their choice should be honest and 
well able to take care of them, and so 
far as I know, not one of them has 
found a husband who has presumed 
upon his wife’s ability to earn money 
to expect her to contribute to his sup- 
port. I became interested in these 
girls, and have given them opportu- 
nities for education, because I have 
ever believed, and that conviction has 
grown with years, injthe higher edu- 
cation of women. I think that wo- 
men can doalmost anything that men 
can, and I am quite sure that they 
should be given the same pay as men 
receive for the same quality of work. 
I believe in the value of training in all 
sorts of work, and I consider no wo- 
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man’s education complete until she 
has mastered the practicalities of life. 
My advice to the girls and women 
with whose educational progress I have 
in any respect been identified, has al- 
ways been to keep out of debt, to 
dress plainly, to be careful in their 
behavior toward men, and as careful 
in their behavior toward women; to 
be respectful to their employers, and 
to be truthful. I have not scrupled 
to say to them that in my experience, 
the most refined women have been 
those whose tastes in matters of dress 
have been most quiet and plain, and 
that the working girl should above all 
things avoid extravagance in dress. I 
have found that girls and women are 
apt to run into debt for clothes, and 
whenever such cases have come to my 
knowledge I have proffered my assis- 
tance toward restoring their credit, 
upon the express stipulation that 
they should never again put a chain 
of that sort about their necks, and 
I think they have all kept their 
promises. 


TAXING THE BILL-STICKERS 
National Observer 


Publicity is the basis of modern 
life, and none with the chance of 
writing his name large on a shutter 
is likely to abstain therefrom. So 
much is true, though sad. But to 
hope to check the ever-present plague 
of advertisement were the merest 
Utopianism, and expediency suggests 
the wiser course of turning it to the 
best account. Now, in the country, 
as we suggested some weeks ago, and 
as The Times has been pleased to 
preach ever since, the announcement 
of patent pills or of soap that wiJl wash 
nothing is an unredeemable offense. 
Neither the landscape nor the sky 
should be defaced by this artifice of 
vulgarity. So far, all persons seem 
agreed; and, as the soapboiler and 
the pill-concocter are the servants, 
not the masters, of society, it should 
be easy enough—by prohibitive duties 
—to protect nature against the all- 
pervading bill-sticker. One remedy 
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at once suggests itself: why not tax 
advertisements? No luxury in the 
world is so lucrative as bill-sticking, 
and the ideal tax, we imagine, is one 
exacted from the wealthy and inflict- 
ing injustice upon no member of the 
community. We have it on the sound- 
est testimony that advertisement 
brings the advertiser a speedy and 
evitable return. There is no article 
so useless but bold announcement 
can make it indispensable. Political 
economy would suggest that a soap- 
boiler who pays £20,000 to see his 
name posted at the street corner is 
unable to concern himself with the 
quality of hissoap. But human 
nature convinces you that the aver- 
age man—or woman—would rather 
spoil his (or her) complexion with 
the vilest soap—were it but famous 
—than be modestly beautiful through 
the ministration of a more refined 
and less notorious article. For to 
use a substance which is bepraised in 
ten-foot letters in a thousand vacant 


meadows is to catch—in fancy at least 
—a faint, though pleasurable, sug- 
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gestion of publicity. Therefore, if 
only a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could be found to brave the odium 
of a particular class, he might at once 
swell his treasury and check one of 
the curses of our modern life. Buta 
cry at once arises: Shall we set ob- 
stacles in the path of trade? Of 
course, the cry is inapposite and fool- 
ish, since advertisement and trade are 
wide as the poles asunder. We should 
still wash our hands, still pay the 
soapboiler a proper price for clean- 
liness, even though we read not his 
name in all the solitary places of the 
earth; and men will be found to de- 
light in quack medicines so long as 
hypochondria abides in the midst of 
us. Indeed, if worthless articles of 
commerce were driven into obscur- 
ity by a tax, the circulation of noth- 
ing with good faith and honest ma- 
terials to offer need go a-begging. 
At present the soapboiler is the most 
overpaid servant of the community. 


‘ Therefore it is peculiarly fitting that 


he should contribute largely to the 
national exchequer. 





LYRICS AND SONNETS 


A MOCK SONG 
Alexander Brome 


‘Tis true I never was in love: 
But now I mean to be, 
For there’s no art 
Can shield a heart 
From love’s supremacy. 
Though in my nonage I have seen 
A world of taking faces, 
I had not age or wit to ken 
Their several hidden graces. 
Those virtues which, though thinly set, 
In others are admired, 
In thee are altogether met, 
Which make thee so desired. 


That though I never was in love, 
Nor never meant to be, 
Thyself and parts 
Above my arts 
Have drawn my heart to thee. 


SORROW 
Aubrey de Vere 


Count each affliction, whether light or grave 

God’s messenger sent down to thee; do thou 

With courtesy receive him; rise and bow; 

And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 

Permission first his heavenly feet to lave; 

Then lay before him all thou hast; allow 

No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow, 

Or mar thy hospitality; no wave 

Of mortal tumult to obliterate 

The soul’s marmoreal caimness: grief should be 

Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate ; 

Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free; 

Strong to consume small troubles; to commend 

Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts last- 
ing to the end. 





From Sultan to Sultan. 
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A WHITE WOMAN IN DARKEST AFRICA 


The almost incredible story of a 
journey into Central Africa, made by 
an intrepid woman, is told in Mrs. 
M. French-Sheldon's volume called 
Sultan to Suitan, from the press of 
the Arena Publishing Co., of Boston. 
Mrs. Sheldon is an American by birth, 
and a woman of no little courage. 
Stanley, than whom none could better 
appreciate the dangers attending a 
journey such as she premeditated, ex- 
pressed a doubt as to the ability of 
any woman to carry out the plan. Nor 


was he the only one to look upon the 


expedition with supercilious eyes. 
She records the fact in the early 
chapters of her narrative, that she 
left England witha score of part- 
ing salutations, which her friends 
all looked upon as final. Her near- 
est approach to death, however, ap- 
pears to have been less from savage 
beasts, treacherous natives or the 
ravages of disease, but from an acci- 
dent of which some account will be 
found in a later paragraph. In person 
Mrs. Sheldon is young and somewhat 
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frail, but appears to be a woman of 
wonderful determination. She had 
been known to the literary world only 
through a translation of Flaubert’s 
Salammbo. Whether or not it was 
this work which inspired her, we do 
not know, but it was currently re- 
ported at the time, that her story 
would be worked up in the form of a 
romance similar to the one she had 
translated. This has not proved to 
be a fact. She has on the contrary 
written a personal account of her ob- 
servations of all the interesting domes- 
tic and social features, which fell un- 
der her personal notice. She makes 
little of the journey itself—much of 
the customs about her. One of the 
purposes she had in view was to prove 
that a woman could lead a caravan 
one thousand miles through the jun- 
gles into the heart of Africa, without 
the bloodshed which has been mingled 
so freely with the accounts of other 
African explorers, and which she 
terms ‘‘ unnecessary, atrocious, and 
without the pale of humanity.” This 
she was actually able to accomplish. 
Something of the magnitude of her 
expedition can be gained from a few 
extracts, which describe the start 
she made from Mombasa, and her 
interview with the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
whose protection and help she sought. 

She says: 

Forming my caravan—how to do it, 
and how long it would take me—mo- 
nopolized my entire thoughts, to the 
exclusion of all others, in the short 
voyage to Zanzibar. Notwithstanding 
that practical obstacles had arisen, 
and rebuffs whistled like small shot on 
all sides, I never quaked even secretly 
beneath a vague forecast of defeat. 
Alas! at Zanzibar I found that my 
world-renowned reputation of mad 
woman had preceded me, to my preju- 
dice. In America, England, Aden, 
and Mombasa, and now here, I had to 
listen to and confront as best I could 
public censure. The bare idea that a 
woman should be foolhardy or igno- 
rant enough to dare to enter Africa 
from the east coast and attempt to 
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penetrate interior as far as the Kili- 
manjaro district of the late Masai 
raids, at a time when great disturb- 
ances had been provoked by the Ger- 
mans and a revolt was brewing, and 
essaying thus to do as the sole leader 
and commander of her own caravan, 
the thing was preposterous, and the 
woman boldly denounced as mad, mad, 
principally because there was no pre- 
cedent for such a venture; it was a 
thorough innovation of accepted pro- 
prieties. It never had been done, 
never even suggested, hence it must 
be impossible, or at least utterly im- 
practicable, and certainly outside a 
woman’s province. Zanzibaris porters 
could never be induced to go intoa 
district terrorized over by bloodthirsty, 
buccaneering Masai on safari (jour- 
ney) led solely by a. woman. Any 
woman with such intentions, whoever 
she might be, must take no offense 
when set down asareckless fool. The 
movement ought to be first scoffed, 
then, if necessary, obstructed, and 
finally, if need be, prohibited by the 
authorities. Despite her intrepidity, 
or her attributes for leadership, or her 
ability to spurn hardships as she might 
dangers, she must be irrational in at- 
tempting such a hazardous undertak- 
ing, and doubtless would gladly aban- 
don not only an ambitious but imprac- 
tical and suicidal plan when once she 
was properly informed of the dangers, 
and convinced of the uncontrollable 
odds against her. Having listened 
to these same sort of protests and per- 
suasions until my ears were dulled to 
their unsavory repetitions—aye, in 
truth, I think I knew the formula of 
every objection by rote and rule, and 
could ring the changes as deftly as my 
opponents—did these gentlemen know 
that my empire of folly was not os- 
tracised, and that I had received over 
two thousand applications from both 
men and women, as a rule accredited 
with unusual sense, occupying almost 
every rank in life, and the majority of 
them professional and scientific men, 
entreating me to allow them to accom- 
pany my free and independent expe- 
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dition? The most insuperable diffi- 
culty urged upon me was the fact that 
there were no porters to be had, even 
at Zanzibar, so many caravans had 
been equipped for the Germans as 
well as for the I. B. E. A. Co., and 
for some private expeditions that had 
combined to drain the country of avail- 
able porters. After much persuasion, 
Mr. Boustead, one of a firm for equip- 
ping caravans, agreed to constitute 
himself my agent, if I so desired, and 
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to try. I wanted to start from Mom- 
basa within a fortnight ; hence he must 
work sharp to collect the men and to 
provide the necessary supplies. My ur- 
gency for speed was met in a dubious 
manner. He wouldtry, but he had no 
hope he should succeed. Then cropped 
up another vital reason for delay. 
There was no water in the interior, 
and would be none until the rains. 
Very well, then, I would wait until 
there was rain, if he would set to 
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A WATER CARAVAN 


endeavor to obtain fifty men to go 
with me to the interior, without any 
masculine European toaid me. This, 
however, he did in a very discouraging 
way. ‘“‘If it were a feasible scheme, 
even then there are not fifty men to 
be had,” he urged. Besides, Zanzi- 
baris would not consent to go in such 
a small number into hostile Masai 
land, and. certainly not without being 
properly armed.” I protested, urged, 
argued, and finally got him to consent 


work about the caravan, in order that 
I should not be detained when the 
auspicious time came. That very day 
the rain fell in torrents. I asked him 
if influence with the Sultan would aid 
him in any way. ‘‘Certainly it 
would.” So I proceeded to use my 
diplomatic passport, and, through the 
courtesy of American Consul-General 
Ropes at Zanzibar, arranged for an 
early audience with the Sultan. 
There were certain difficulties here 
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again to be encountered. It was 
unusual for his Highness to receive 
a lady, but, in consideration of Con- 
sul-General Ropes’s persuasive argu- 
ments in my behalf,—that I was the 
first lady to attempt to lead a caravan 
that history had ever known, and 
various flattering claims he made for 
my personal importance,—a message 
came to say the next day at four he 
would receive me, but I must come 
alone, conducted to his Highness by 
two dragomen, who would attend me 
from the consul’s residence to the 
palace. Arriving at the palace, which 
is a most unpretentious structure, I 
was conducted up a flight of long 
stairs and was met by the Sultan on 
the landing. The few words of salu- 
tation in Ki-Swahali I had mastered 
came tripping off my tongue in re- 
sponse to the Sultan's sambos, obse- 
quious smiles, and bows of welcome. 
After these ceremonious preliminaries 
were over, one of the dragomen was 
commanded by the Sultan to act as 
interpreter. The walls of the large, 
showy saloon were hung with red 
panels embellished with quotations 
from the Koran in embossed gilt char- 
acters; great showy crystal chande- 
liers hung from the ceiling; tables of 
beautiful inlaid workmanship were 
ranged through the centre of the 
room, and tall-backed gilt chairs with 
crimson satin cushions were arranged 
in a stilted fashion throughout the 
long saloon. The floor had a crim- 
son velvet carpet with such thick pile 
the tread of feet became noiseless. 
Once seated at one of the tables, feel- 
ing flushed by the curious scrutiny of 
all the attendants who hovered about, 
I was gratified when the Sultan or- 
dered a particularly staring oleaginous 
creature to servecoffee. This I drank 
with relish; but no sooner was my 
cup partially empty than there was a 
quick succession of various sorts of 
sherbets paraded for my refreshment; 
truly they were marvelous concoc- 
tions of all colors, beginning with 
brown, closely followed by red, green, 
and white syrup-like fluidsin the dain- 
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tiest glasses imaginable; but, with 
suspicion, I avoided the strange, spicy, 
honeyed beverages; only touching the 
rim of each glass with my forefinger; 
then, out of courtesy, pressing my 
finger to my lips in sign of satiety, to 
excuse my declining such choice nec- 
tars. Subsequent to these delicate 
civilities, the Sultan explained, with 
evident embarrassment, that it was not 
his custom to ceremoniously receive 
ladies, nevertheless he was quite de- 
sirous to be of service to me in every 
possible way. This was my chance 
to tell him of my proposed expedition 
to Kilimanjaro and Masai land. 
Pulling his joho (long loose embroid- 
ered coat) around him, exposing his 
bare feet encased in sandals, he ex- 
pressed regret that I should desire to 
go to such a dangerous, wild section 
of Africa, and wished I might be dis- 
suaded. ‘Is not Zanzibar charming? 
Why not linger here as the friend of 
the Sultan?” ‘No, not dissuaded,” I 
firmly rejoined; ‘‘ however, his Maj- 
esty could make it far easier and 
safer for me, if he felt inclined.” 
Again he wrapped his splendid gold- 
embroidered joho about him with a cer- 
tain majesty, and said imperiously, 
‘*Command us and it shall be done.” 

Explaining the difficulties my agent 
experienced in procuring porters, I 
urged that he would aid me by having 
all slaves volunteering speedily sworn 
in on the following Saturday; and 
when masters interfered with their 
slaves, or middiemen objected, to 
declare himself my friend, and com- 
mand it otherwise. ‘‘It shall be 
done.” Most cautious man as this 
Sultan is respecting signing papers, 
always suspicious of some govern- 
mental policy that will involve him, 
he offered to visé my passport. This 
I declined, desirous that he should 
give me a special letter to any Arab 
caravans I might encounter on my 
route up country. This he did. He 
also gave me his autographed photo- 
graph; and I had the Sultan’s word 
he would always be more than pleased 
to serve me in any possible way as 
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his friend. His gifts were most lavish: 
a pair of Muscat dogs, and four Mus- 
cat donkeys, which policy dictated it 
was best to decline. Saturday my 
men were sworn in without the usual 
difficulty, and when the steamship 
Madura sailed out of port I had the 
satisfaction of knowing that in six 
days the so-called impossible had 
been accomplished, and by a woman. 
In my caravan I found I had men who 
had been with several great explorers, 
and with some of the big game hunt- 
ers who had memorialized Chaga land 
as the Hunters’ Paradise. I looked 
with amazement over all these strange 
black and every shade of brown faces, 
with much brutality imprinted there- 
upon, and marveled if I should always 
be able to control them and make them 
subservient to my commands. After 
a moment’s contemplation I felt some- 
how that I should, and would not have 
hesitated to have started at once with 
the lot as they stood, for a three years’ 
journey. ‘The work in providing the 
right and infinite variety of beads and 
wire and cloths for barter to procure 
food for all this body of men, for no 
longer period even than three months, 
was a great anxiety, and, when prop- 
erly done, I had more loads than men, 
and was forced to telegraph to my 
agent to get for me thirty more port- 
ers and have them follow me to Ta- 
veta. When they, with the headman 
and two soldiers (askari), arrived, I 
had one hundred and thirty-eight men. 
Usually many desert, for they receive 
so much of their wages in advance; 
in this instance, three months’. How- 
ever, the Fates were in my favor, for, 
upon calling the roll, there were only 
a few who had remained at Zanzibar, 
and these were replaced by volunteers. 
When Monday came, and the guns, 
which were brought to me by a chain 
gang, were distributed, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie harangued the people, telling 
them if they deserted and were found 
by him or his agents, they would be 
condemned to serve a year in the chain 
gang. The Sultan had promised any 
miscreant far worse punishment,—to 
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cut their throats if black-listed. ‘Then 
there was a heavy penalty put upon 
the whole caravan, and for that mat- 
ter upon me, too, respecting the fire- 
arms. No one could sell, or lose, or 
break his gun without a fine of about 
forty dollars,—double the value of 
the gun when new. All this, I was 
assured, was in my behalf, and doubt- 
less proved a great protection to me, 
although I could not refrain from ex- 
pressing temporary indignation at 
what seemed extortion. So, gather- 
ing up all the loads, carefully num- 
bered, embarking my palanquin and 
all the people in a large dhow, and 
some in smaller boats, the I. B. E. 
A.’s steam launch, for a given sum of 
rupees, towed us across to Railroad 
Point, and from there we were really 
to make the first start the next morn- 
ing. 

It would tax our space to enter into 
even a partial description of the jour- 
ney or the social life which Mrs. 
Sheldon describes. As it had been 
her purpose to mingle more or less 
intimately with the people she met, 
and to rule by the gentler arts and 
graces of her sex, it is needless to 
say that her keen observation was 
able to record a host of valuable 
and interesting things. With the true 
insight of a woman she sought out 
the home and its surroundings. She 
was thought to be a man by many of 
her servitors, and on occasions, such 
as the following, had to resort toa 
nerve and pluck, which must often 
have been difficult to sustain. 


Masai warriors were sent in depu- 
tations to warn me of the belligerent, 
disturbed condition of their territory, 
and I was afforded the extraordinary 
opportunity of seeing over one thou- 
sand Masai armed and ready to enter 
battle, having as an objective point 
Arusha-jue in the German territory, 
which they had but recently been 
forced to evacuate by the Germans. 
The sight was certainly a magnifi- 
cent spectacle, equipped, armed, and 
adorned with their picturesque para- 
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phernalia, faces daubed with paint, 
splendid masks made of masses of 
ostrich and vulture feathers, plumed 
at the top with fine sweeping feathers, 
lions’ manes, and 
white bits of Colo- 
bus monkey hair; 
huge vulture feather 
ruffs about their 
necks, aud even en- 
circling their faces, 
and enormous 
feather panniers 
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around their thighs; here and there 
a warrior with an entire Colobus 
monkey-skin, slit in the centre, 
through which he had thrust his 
head, and the tail and long hair 
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blowing straight out in the wind; 
from his shoulders wildly floated in 
the breezes a mebara made of stripes 
or figured red and white cotton cloth, 
and a long hyena tail decorated with 
a lion’s mane, and Colobus monkey 
tails swinging from his shoulders as 
an emblem of war,—forsooth the 
African shoulder chip! About the 
warriors’ waists were strapped goats’ 
hides, into which they thrust their 
knives; below their knees, and over 
long oval iron bells a strip of Colobus 
monkey-skin, with the long white hair 
standing out like a pennant, and simi- 
lar adornments on their ankles; and 
the leaders wore strapped across their 
shoulders a leather quiver, containing 
a supply of ostrich feathers to refur- 
bish their masks; they all carried 
a long fine Masai spear, which they 
never throw like Asagai, but run and 
thrust at their victims, always retain- 
ing the weapon in their grasp; and 
use to parry blows splendid cowhide 
elliptical shields from three to four 
feet high and a foot and a half broad, 
embellished with archaic designs, 
somewhat varied, but the colors em- 
ployed are invariably white, dark 
red, and black. The bells jangle 
as the yelling, fierce men dash 
and manceuvre. With all their fero- 
city there is, as I have said, a 
great deal of sham and bluster about 
the Masai. Although considered the 
bogy-men of Africa, I am of the 
opinion that any leader of nerve and 
self-possession need to have no fear 
when they threaten an immediate at- 
tack. A warrior, hideously bedecked 
in his war paint and war toggery, 
having heard that I refused to pay 
hongo to the Masai, who tried to exact 
from me whilst at Kimangelia, and 
not in Masai land, came rushing to 
me, brandishing his spear violently, 
then uplifted it as though he aimed 
to cleave me in two, planted it into 
the ground before me, yelled in a 
deafening tone as he bounded high in 
the air, Wow! wow! wow! Quick 
as a flash I reached behind me and 
seized my gun, rushed forward with 
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it, pointing the muzzle towards him, 
and in turn yelled, Wow! wow! wow! 
discharging it in the air. Suffice it 
to confess, I own that spear. It was 
never called for. It cannot be de- 
nominated as either a gift, or a find, 
or a capture. 

The event which brought about a 
hasty termination of Mrs. Sheldon’s 
travels, and, with the exception of the 
appearance one night of a huge 
python coiled about her palanquin, 
the nearest approach to disaster which 
she met, is described in the following 
paragraph :— 

Alack! when within a few days’ 
march of Pangani, I met with the un- 
fortunate accident which so nearly cost 
me my life. At the time there were 
nothing but German swamps and un- 
picturesque stretches of valley country 
elongated between distant mountains, 
and, as I experienced a slight degree 
of fatigue and natural reaction, 
deemed it a sensible thing to husband 
my strength, betook myself to my 
palanquin, and allowed myself to be 
carried. Bent upon accomplishing 
some detailed work, and arranging 
botanical specimens, I paid too little 
heed to the construction of an extem- 
porized tree bridge. As it was the 
rainy season, the sap was well up in 
the trees; those selected on both 
brinks, and felled for our purpose, 
looked fair and sturdy; and when 
duly strapped together in the middle, 
and all was ready, a number of 
porters were sent ahead to test the 
structure; they crossed safely. I 
should have walked across, however, 
without a thought of danger. I al- 
lowed myself to be carried in my pa- 
lanquin; the bark proved to be un- 
sound and slippery; my bearers main- 
tained their footing with difficulty; 
when in the middle of the bridge, 
over the swollen torrent which noisily 
tumbled in its stony bed twenty or 
more feet below us, the bark peeled 
off from the logs, and the usually 
sure-footed porters were hurled with 
me down into the rushing waters, 
whereas they at their peril were 
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dashed headlong into the dubious 
channel, and compelled to struggle 
for their lives. For a hazardous mo- 
ment, only a moment, although time 
and space are so immeasurably elon- 
gated into eternities during like ter- 
rors, I was whirled about, protected 
from injury by my palanquin, but 
with my head down and completely 
submerged in thick yellow water, in 
jeopardy of drowning. Several addi- 
tional porters—for my bearers, poor 
fellows, had all they could do to save 
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themselves—precipitously descended 
the bank and plunged into the seath- 
ing waters and extricated me with 
great difficulty from the palanquin in 
which I was helplessly buried be- 
neath a confused mass of cushions, 
besides being under water. . Poor, 
affrighted fellows, in their wild efforts 
to carry me out of the water, up the 
steep rugged bank, hopelessly slipped 
and dropped me a second time, with 
serious injury tomy spine, where I had 
struck the rocks. A second rescue, 
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and I was carried, limp and helpless, 
as I thought permanently disabled 
up the bank. When I had somewhat 
recovered from the shock, I realized 
that my life depended upon reaching 
the coast at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

In fear of the dangers of an ill- 
ness which might arise from injuries 
sustained in this fall, Mrs. Sheldon 
hastened to return to her home in 
Boston. During her absence her 
husband had died, and her volume 
had to be written with this heavy load 
bearing upon her heart. She has 
gained the rare distinction of being 
not alone the first white woman to 
penetrate the heart of darkest Africa, 
but has shown that exploration by 
gunpowder, intimidation and the sacri- 
fice and murder of innocent beings 
should no longer be tolerated. 


NOTES ON FICTION 


The first essay in fiction of Edmund 
Gosse, poet and critic, is an unpre- 
tentious tale of the Sixteenth century. 
The Secret of Narcisse (Tait, Sons & 
Co.) presents the life of artists, arti- 
sans and burghers in France at a 
time when the fear of witchcraft was 
stilla terrible force. Though dealing 
with somewhat unnatural incidents, 
it is simply written, with a reverent 
use of language as a weapon not to 
be rudely handled, and its characters 
are sufficiently animated to awaken 
and retain the reader’s interest. Tait, 
Sons & Co. publish new editions of 
The Boy Broker; or, Among the 
Kings of Wall Street; and Under 
Fire; or, Fred Worthington’s Cam- 
paign, by Frank A. Munsey. These 
books portray a strong, manly, whole- 
some type of youth subjected to un- 
merited suspicion and emerging after 
trial successful and triumphant. The 
Purpose of Truth in Fiction: Twelve 
Tales with a Moral, by Paul Carus 
(Open Court Pub. Co.), is not con- 
cealed or disguised by any show of 
imagination. Where the purpose is 
so palpable, the wonder is that the 
fictitious garb should be assumed at 
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all. Charity to those who cannot 
help themselves is but duty; all other 
is anevil. Philosophers do not know 
what things are in themselves. Pa- 
tient labor, economic habits, improved 
education will do more than any 
panacea of reformers. Such are 
some of the lessons of these tales. 
A charming collection is entitled 
Christmas Stories from French and 
Spanish writers, by Antoinette Og- 
den (A. C. McClurg & Co.). Daudet 
and Coppée, Valdes and Goldos are 
among those whose pieces, grave and 
gay, polished, pathetic and animated, 
are gathered into this attractive little 
volume. Vic, by Marie More Marsh 
(F. J. Schulte & Co.), is the auto- 
biography of a dog. The story of 
his transfer from one owner to an- 
other, the docking of his tail and 
other events of his career, are told 
in a manner to inculcate kindness to 
the brute creation. J. Selwin Tait’s 
‘Who is the Man?” is re-issued by 
Tait, Sons & Co, Starting with a 
bull-fight and duel on the Western 
plains, the scene is soon transferred 
to the Scottish border, where a re- 
markable series of murders occurs in 
circumstances to throw suspicion upon 
an innocent person. A trial, some 
detective work, and the unraveling 
of the mystery bring forward a suc- 
cession of thrilling incidents. Life 
and Sylvia, a Christmas Journey, by 
Josephine Balestier, illustrated by 
Margaret Wendell Huntington (Uni- 
ted States Book Co.), is a pleasant 
little sketch of childish curiosity, 
in which a very, very young lady sets 
out to find experience in Mulberry 
street and finds it. Chim: His 
Washington Winter, by Madeleine 
Vinton Dahlgren (Charles L. Web- 
ster & Co.) is a tale in which sev- 
eral well-known types of character 
are introduced. There is the hod- 
carrier become millionaire and his in- 
expressibly silly household, the lovely 
village orphan maid robbed by heart- 
less relations, there are good Samari- 
tans to care for her, and Chim, a dog of 
preternatural sagacity, who drinks tea 
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THE BULL FIGHT 


From Who is the Man? 


and finds lost securities. The scene 
is laid in Washington. When I lived 
in Bohemia, by Fergus Hume (Tait, 
Sons & Co.) is a fanciful sketch of 
the experiences of those irresponsible 
beings who depend for their bread 
and butter upon their wits, and 
their skill with pen or brush. It 
is lightly written with many touches 
of fun, but underneath the gay ex- 
terior may be discerned the sombre 
lesson that a Grub street career is no 
picnic. Literature, with a certain in- 
come, is heaven, we are told, but lit- 
erature with nothing but pen, ink, 
paper and brains; is the other place. 
The Diary of a Nobody, by George 
Grossmith and Weedon Grossmith, 
(Tait, Sons & Co.), is a well meant 
attempt to be funny. The diarist 
bears the name of Pooter and moves 
among people whose names are simi- 
larly calculated to provoke laughter. 
The Pooters are overcome by an invi- 
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Taits. 


tation to the Mansion House. They 
make great preparations and let none 
of their acquaintances remain igno- 
rant of the honor done to the house of 
Pooter. They dance at the Mansion 
House and falling down in a conspicu- 
ous place cover themselves with rid- 
icule. They are grieved to find 
their names omitted from the list of 
guests in a local paper and write to 
correct the error. Then the name 
appears mis-spelled, and so catas- 
trophe is added to catastrophe. The 
pictures are quite as good as the 
text, and both originally appeared in 
Punch, the editor of which is a good- 
looking man, drawing a salary of 
$15,000. A girl’s story book is The 
Conways, by Effie W. Merriman (Lee 
& Shepard). In John R. Musick’s 
series of Columbian Historical Novels 
the latest issue is Pocahontas. All the 
most romantic traditions connected 
with Captain John Smith are woven 
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h to the marriage with Rolfe 
only upon the assurance that 
Captain John Smith is dead. 
When the mendacity of her 
husband was proved by the 
appearance of John Smith in 
the flesh poor Pocahontas 
pined away and died. 

We have had stories of 
New England life, histories, 
biographies and all manner 
of sketches that illustrate the 
New England character, but 
Dr. Francis H. Underwood 
in Quabbin, the Story of a 
Small Town, with Outlooks 
upon Puritan Life (Lee & 
Shepard), has produced some- 
thing different from all these. 
It is not a consecutive story, 
indeed hardly a work of fic- 
tion, but presents views of 
Puritan life from various as- 
pects. The progressive min- 
ister and the dawdling lover 
and other familiar figures are 
drawn to the life, and the 
tea-parties and excursions and 
similar festivities receive 
sympathetic treatment. The 
author plumes himself on the 
use of dialect, and is very 
successful in the representa- 
tion of amusing and char- 
acteristic scenes. The illus- 
" _ = trationsare from photographs. 

From the Old Maids’ Clud, Taits. The Old Maid’s Club, by L 
into the story, which is full of anec- Zangwill (Tait, Sons & Co.), is a 
dote and personal interest. Thehe- continuous effort of humor, some of it 
roine is represented as consenting natural and some of it rather far- 
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fetched. The purpose of the book 
is simply to raise a laugh, and its 
success will depend on the ease with 
which its readers are amused. 

That clever novelist, W. E. Norris, 
is represented by a _ characteristic 
work entitled His Grace (United 
States Book Co.). An amiable young 


From Prince Tip Top. 


spendthrift succeeds to the peerage 
while his most unlovable cousin in- 
herits the bulk of the wealth formerly 
attached to it. A series of interest- 
ing plots and counter-plots traces the 
struggle between them, and so happy 
is the style, so pleasing the power of 
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characterization that the reader’s in- 
terest is never permitted to flag. 
The Last Confession, by Hall Caine 
(Tait, Sons & Co.), though somewhat 
hysterical in manner is an extremely 
dramatic effort. Under exceeding 
provocation, an English traveler in 
Morocco is technically guilty of the 
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murder of a Spanish resident. The 
confession presents the case for the 
unfortunate victim of circumstances 
in a way to elicit sympathy and for- 
giveness. Lovell, Coryell & Co. pub- 
lish an illustrated edition of W. Clark 
Russell’s famous sea yarn, The Wreck 
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of the Grosvenor. Beside pictures of 
events on board ship, there is a like- 
ness of the accomplished and prolific 
author. Drones’ Honey, by Sophia 


From Prince Tip Top. McClurg. 
May, is issued in popular form with 
the new title Her Friend’s Lover (Lee 
& Shepard). <A very charming fairy 
storyis Prince Tip Top, by Marguerite 
Bouvet, with illustrations by Helen 
Maitland Armstrong (McClurg & 
Co.). It is a pleasure to see a book 
with text, pictures and binding all in 
keeping and each suited to the pur- 
pose in hand. Other notable juvenile 
books are Blanche Willis Howard’s A 
Battle and a Boy (Tait, Sons & Co.), 
Adrift in a Great City, by M. E. 
Winchester (Macmillan & Co.), and 
The Story of a Child, by Margaret 
Deland (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
Sketches by Boz is the latest addition 
to the Macmillan reprint of the first 
edition of Charles Dickens’s works. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In the English classics for schools 
(American Book Co.), we note Shakes- 
peare’s Twelfth Night, with intro- 
duction and explanatory notes. My 
Little Friends, by E. Heinrichs (Lee 
& Shepard), illustrates the possibil- 
ities of amateur photography by the 
presentment of some three dozen 
very young children. All Around the 
Year (Lee & Shepard) is a tastefully 
illuminated calendar. A new edition 
of Daily Steps Upward, has been pub- 
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lished by Randolph. The selections 
include a short text and two brief 
poetical quotations for every day in 
the year. Modern Art is a new quar- 
terly devoted, as its name implies, to 
the activities of the painters, sculptors 
and architects of to-day. The first 
number has just appeared. It is 
printed by J. M.Bowles, in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, the edition being 
limited to three hundred copies. 
Typographically, the new quarterly 
is in excellent taste. <A_ large, 
round, old-style type is used upon 
Lalanne paper. A _ process repro- 
duction of a charcoal drawing pre- 
faces the two dozen pages of text, 
while another drawing, a reproduction 
of one of Cheret’s famous bill posters, 
brings up the rear of thenumber. The 
body of the: magazine is illuminated 
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How the Duchess wanted 
to appear. 
From the Old Maids’ Clué. 


Taits. 


with initials and tail pieces, and some 
pen-and-ink illustrations to a poem 
by the Hoosier poet, James Whitcomb 
Riley. Mr. Bowles’s venture is in a 
field where success has ever been pro- 
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blematical. The Portfolio, the Maga- 
zine of Art and one or two other class 
publications of this nature, have ex- 
isted, but have not prospered. These 
are English publications. In France 
L’Art itself has gone through stormy 
days, while the Gazette des Beaux Arts 
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price which will attract a large num- 
ber of subscribers; as a consequence 
a number of most hopeful publica- 
tions have sunk beneath the waves. 
Modern Art has attempted less than 
its forerunners, and if modesty and 
good taste can count for aught its lease 














alone has proved an established and 
immutable thing. In America, how- 
ever, the sands of time are strewn 
with the wrecks of ventures in the 
artistic magazine line. The best pro- 
ducts of illustrator, pressman and 
paper maker cannot be given at a 
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of life should be a long one. The new 
weekly journal of the proprieties, the 
expounder of the latest thing, of 
correct form, of good manners and 
the proper angle at which the cane, 
the fan or the eyes may be carried is 
called Vogue. The first number ap- 
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peared on December 17th. It is finan- 
cially backed by some of the social 
notabilities of New York, and is edited 
by Mrs. Josephine Redding, formerly 
the editor of the Art Interchange. 
Mr. A. B. Turnure, also of that publi- 
cation, is its publisher, while the ar- 
tistic part of it is in the hands of 
Mr. Harry McVickar, whose draw- 
ings have been noted for their nicety 
and complete accord with the de- 
mands of conventionality. A feature 
of the journal is the production of 
drawings illustrating the text, while, 
in a fly-leaf supplement the figures 
in the illustrations, the furnishing of 
the apartments delineated in the 
drawings, are described with faith- 
fulness, while the stores where the 
articles can be bought are no less 
plainly indicated. This combination 
of art and business has the merit of 
novelty. While it makes of the draw- 
ings mere fashion plates, it should 
be remembered that the aim of the 
journal is to accomplish this end. It 
pretends to furnish authentically what 
it terms in its prospectus the ‘‘ cere- 
monial side of life.” In the text 
there is added to the fashion and 
fancy gossip a good short story by 
some prominent writer. 


A CANADIAN TRAVELER 


An Island Paradise and reminis- 
cences of travel, by H. Spencer Howell 
(Hart & Riddell, Toronto), contains 
some descriptive chapters upon Ha- 
waii and sundry rather desultory notes 
of travel in various parts of the 
world. ‘The monotony of an eighty 
days’ voyage in a full-rigged ship 
from London to Melbourne via the 
Cape, was broken by sighting the 
island of Tristan d’Acunha. Of this 
rarely-visited place Mr. Howell gives 
some interesting information :— 

We could see, fifty miles to the 
south, the snow-capped top of a 
mountain—the island of Tristan 
d’Acunha. One thousand two hun- 
dred miles from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and farther still from Cape 
Horn, it lies in the south Atlantic, 
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almost midway between Africa and 
South America. It has an area of 
about twenty-five square miles, and 
the peak in the centre, which rises 
to a height of 8,300 feet, can be seen 
at a distance of twenty-five leagues. 
There is but a small portion of the 
island habitable, it being nearly 
surrounded by a coast line of precipi- 
tous rocks which rise, perpendicu- 
larly, 1,000 feet from the shore. 
It was first explored by the Dutch, in 
1643, and by the French, in 1767. 
The place attracted particular atten- 
tion in 1816, when the _ British 
government sent troops there to 
prevent the French making it a base 
of operations in communicating with 
Napoleon, who was then a prisoner at 
St. Helena. When the troops left 
the island, in 1824, a corporal, 
William Glass, stayed behind, with 
his wife, two children and two com- 
rades, to make the place their home; 
they were afterwards zeinforced by 
others, for the little colony soon 
received an addition to its numbers. 
An outward-bound ship struck on the 
rocks of an adjacent isle and the 
crew with great difficulty saved their 
lives and a small portion of the 
ship’s provisions; but the stores were 
very soon consumed, and they would 
have perished had it not been for 
the sea-cows (a species of seal) which 
they killed, and the sea-birds and 
bird’s eggs. After several unsuccess- 
ful attempts, they finally managed 
to construct a boat of a very frail 
description, but sufficiently stout to 
carry them to the larger island, 
Tristan, where they were welcomed 
by ‘‘Governor” Glass. In 1852 the 
population numbered eighty-five, ‘‘all 
acknowledging the Church of England 
communion,” and at present there 
are one hundred and five people 
living on the little, boulder-covered, 
grassy slope on the north side; occu- 
pying, I am told, sixteen or eighteen 
small houses. They lived by raising 
fowls, pigs, and goats, sheep, and a 
fewhead of cattle. They grow a 
little grain, but the soil is more 
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. 
suited for the production of potatoes 
and other vegetables. The potato 
is the chief article of diet. Without 
it these poor people would fare badly. 
Wild geese, penguins, Cape cocks, 
albatrosses and ducks are plentiful; 
but the islanders pay more attention 
to fishing and catching seals and sea- 
lions, from which they obtain oil. An 
industrious people, but not over- 
worked; simple in their habits, but 
firm in their ideas of right and 
wrong according to the laws of 
civilization; generous among them- 
selves, yet fully alive to the advan- 
tages of trade, and quite aware of 
the real value of their commodities 
when bartering with strangers. The 
inhabitants of this tiny settlement 
are content to live their singularly 
uneventful lives in peace and cheer- 
fulness; ambition is an unknown word 
to them. <A few miles away is 
Inaccessible Island, another rocky 
fastness. Here two brothers (Rus- 
sians, Stoltenhoff by name) managed 
to exist from November, 1871 to Octo- 
ber, 1873, when they were rescued 
by the Challenger. Governor Glass 
is dead; but the colony still thrives. 
The following ‘‘ proclamation,” sent 
to Capetown authorities, shows that 
the department of education was not 
neglected in the earlier days :—‘‘ We, 
the undersigned, being three of the 
inhabitants of the Island of Tristan 
da Cunha, do hereby agree to furnish 
to any respectable middle-aged peo- 
ple (as man‘and wife), who are willing 
and capable of undertaking the office 
of schoolmaster and schoolmistress, 
with house and all necessaries, as 
well as to present them every year at 
X-mas with a tenth part of the 
amount of sale of our produce, so 
long as the schoolmaster and school- 
mistress conduct themselves with 
propriety, and choose to remain with 
Bisvess Signed by us, at Tristan da 
Cunha, this 17th day of January, 
1834, on board His Majesty’s brig 
Forester. W. M. Glass” (and two 
others). We hove to, four miles off 
the shore, at about three o'clock 


in the afternoon. For a long time 
we could not see anything to indicate 
that we had been sighted; but at last 
a column of smoke rising from one of 
the cliffs told us that we might expect 
an invasion before long, and soon 
a small sailing boat was seen coming 
towards us. The “colonists” made 
their boat fast to our ship and climbed 
up the side, bringing with them 
baskets and bags of matting filled 
with potatoes, eggs, fish, poultry and 
bottles of milk. These articles they 
traded for tea, sugar, clothing and 
spirits; the passengers purchased 
curiosities, such as the skins of birds, 
pouches made of the penguins’ crests, 
dried feet of the albatross and molly- 
hawk, fishes’ teeth, etc. They also 
brought us the funniest little pig I 
ever saw. He was only eleven inches 
high, and his bristles stuck up like 
a cock’s comb all the way down the 
ridge of his little backbone. Our 
visitors stayed with us an hour or 
two and we had an opportunity of 
observing their manner and appear- 
ance. They were fine-looking, sturdy 
fellows, and spoke English perfectly ; 
and when the time arrived for their 
departure they shook hands all round, 
gave a faint cheer and sailed back 
to their sea-girt home better laden 
than when they left it. 

The Life of Christian Daniel 
Rauch, by Ednah D. Cheney (Lee & 
Shepard), is based on Dr. Eggers's 
biography, but the author has added 
fresher material, and in critical com- 
ment on Rauch’s masterpieces, has 
availed herself of personal study and 
research. It is an unpretending tale 
of unremitting, faithful and intelli- 
gent industry, and of the honors that 
came with success. All who have 
been in Berlin know the superb Un- 
ter den Linden statue of Frederick 
the Great, and the nobler memorial 
to Queen Louisa at Charlottenburg. 
It is a pleasure to read the history of 
the birth and growth of such triumphs 
of art, and to associate their beauty 
and vigor with the simple manly char- 
acter of Christian Rauch. 
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HUNGARIAN GIPSIES 
Two English ladies, with a taste for 
sketching and for visiting out-of-the- 
way places, have produced a book 
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Quesne (Macmillan & Co.), is the 
record of two exceptionally fortunate 
travelers. They fell among the most 
hospitable of a hospitable race, and 
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Krom Life of Rauch. 


of travel with a genuine flavor of en- 
thusiasm. Sketches of Life and Char- 
acter in Hungary, by Margaret 
Fletcher, with illustrations by Rose le 


Lee & Shepard. 


their sex and their occupation won 
them the respectful consideration of 
all with whom they came in contact. 
Their traveling companion would not 
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scruple to ask for them the hospital- 
ity of the principal resident of the 
place they happened to be in, and high 
or low vied with one another to pro- 
mote the comfort, the pleasure and 
the artistic success of the strangers. 
While professedly in search of the pic- 
turesque the travelers came upon 
much useful information, and their 
pages are agreeably free alike from 
flippancy or pedantry. The true Hun- 
garians, we are told, are the Magyars, 
who are less than half of the popula- 
tion; Slavs, Roumanians, Jews and 
Gipsies make up the balance. The 
latter are entertainingly described as 
follows :— 

In the life both of town and country 
the Tzigane (gipsy) plays an important 
part. It is more than four centuries 


since these artist tribes, of undoubted 
Indian origin, crossed the frontier and 
entered the country from Roumania 
and the lands lying east of the moun- 
tains, and ever since then they have 
been wandering about the land as in- 


corrigible nomads. At the time of 
their arrival their costumes, when they 
wore any, were a combination of the 
dresses of the people among whom 
they dwelt, and their speech a jumble 
of Roumanian, Wallack, Saxon, witha 
strong sprinkling of Indian words. In 
matters of civilization they have re- 
mained absolutely stationary, the only 
alteration being in their dress, which 
now consists of cast-off Magyar clothes 
and rags. There are, however, de- 
grees among them, the lowest type, 
called ‘‘ Kortorar,” live in mud huts, 
holes in the ground, or hollows in 
the rocks on the outskirts of the vil- 
lages, and supplement a livelihood of 
theft by tinkering and primitive odds 
and ends of industry. This type of 
gipsy is a_ half-naked picturesque 
rogue, and hardly a blessing to the 
village he selects as his temporary 
residence. The rest, called ‘‘ Glete- 
core,” are of purer race, and are 
never stationary. They wander 
continually over the wilds, pitch- 
ing rude tents and canopies or 
sleeping under the stars, and living 
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on what they can steal or obtain by 
begging. In order to obviate the de- 
moralizing effect of having gipsy visi- 
tors fortoo long in a village, laws have 
been framed compelling them to move 
forward every two or three days, which 
any magistrate who has the morals of 
his district at heart is energetic in en- 
forcing; for long experience has 
taught the Magyar that a lengthy 
sojourn never develops instincts for 
civilization in the gipsy. The birth 
of a child is looked upon as a fine op- 
portunity for acquiring presents, and 
a cunning father will carry the baby to 
perhaps twenty magistrates in succes- 
sion, inducing them all to stand god- 
father and play the benefactor. Very 
noisy scenes sometimes occur when 
members of a tribe have been detained 
in some village prison for a flagrant 
breach of the law. One day at Mar- 
gita, Niranda happened to be walking 
with the magistrate’s wife down the 
village street, when the most extra- 
ordinary and monotonous sounds of 
wailing and howling arose from the 
prison yard. Turning their steps in 
that direction, they came upon a row 
of women and children squatting 
against the wall that divided them 
from their lords and masters within 
the prison, swaying backwards and 
forwards and uttering regular and 
mechanical cries of grief. The ap- 
pearance of the magistrate’s wife was 
a grand opportunity, and they re- 
doubled their wails, until some at- 
traction, too strong to resist, began 
to cast a spell over them. At Miran- 
da'’s waist glittered a metal buckle. In 
a few moments that luminous object 
had silenced them. One woman came 
up and touched it with a skinny fin- 
ger, putting some question in her 
dialect. ‘‘Only made in Birmingham,” 
said Miranda in English, in the airy 
way she had of employing her native 
tongue on all occasions. The woman, 
however, seemed satisfied, and re- 
joining the rest they continued their 
dry-eyed lamentation, which, needless 
to say, failed to soften the rigor of 
the law. The Tziganes have the dusky 
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skins and the long lithe limbs of the 
Indian, but they are too often terribly 
thin and emaciated. Very great beauty 
is to be found among both men and 
women, and such a thing as a plain 
gipsy child I never saw. It would 
be hard to imagine anything more 
utterly fascinating than these small 
imps of darkness, with their black 
curls, roguish eyes, and_ indiffer- 
ence to clothing. An old hat or 
a necklace sufficiently represents 
civilization to many. Their gipsy 
eyes have something quite special 
about them—a thrill and flicker of fire 
somewhere in their depths that has 
the power of making all other dark 
eyes seem tame and insipid, mere 
patches of color. A Hungarian youth 
once said to me as he distractedly 
struck his forehead—and I sympa- 
thized with his emotion—‘‘ The eyes of 
the gipsy women! ah! they drive you 
mad!’ How are we to explain the way 
in which these dirty, thriftless vaga- 
bonds, these poetic, emotional child- 
ren of nature, have gained such a hold 
on the affections of the Magyar. For 
a hold they undoubtedly have, though 
their place is somewhat that of the 
favorite dog, whose faults must be 
smiled at since he knows no better. 
The answer is to be found in music. 
It is through music the Tzigane has 
crept into the Hungarian heart, 
through music that he has rendered a 
real service to the country. Whether 
the Hungarian gipsy has a special 
musical gift above his brothers in 
other lands, or whether, as I have 
heard it stated, in whatever country 
the gipsy finds himself, his artistic 
nature responds to the peculiar tastes 
of its people, would be an interesting 
subject forinquiry. Bethatasit may, 
the Hungarian has found in the Tzi- 
gane the perfect interpreter of his 
wild, passionate music. The violin 
in the hands of the Tzigane is no lon- 
ger a musical instrument, it is a living, 
sensitive, palpitating human creature. 
He has made it one with himself. 
Playing without notes, absolutely in- 
dependent of any musical tradition, 
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moving about the whole while with 
the gestures his feeling prompts, he 
triumphs over material, and pours 
straight from his inmost being a tor- 
rent of sound that now wails in slow 
agony, now riots in a frenzy of joy, 
now pants in weariness, and is always 
intense, never for an instant monoto- 
nous or even restful. On their arri- 
val in the country the gipsies found 
fragments of songs and of dances 
scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the land; fragmentst hat 
had been thrown out almost uncon- 
sciously in moments of intense feeling 
by an instinctively musical peasantry. 
These fragments they gathered up, 
and roving from village to village 
found constant additions and varia- 
tions to the original idea, till in time 
the csardas was developed and a vast 
number of love songs were stored in 
their memories. In very rare in- 
stances only have the gipsies been 
composers, but they have been the 
preservers of the national music which 
has come down the centuries entirely 
by tradition, constantly receiving fresh 
impulse from each new artist. The 
words of these songs are of the sim- 
plest, and tell usually in the symbolic 
language of the birds, insects and 
flowers, of some broken heart, or 
some lost love. Sadness is the pre- 
dominating ideal in the love story. It 
seems true of these people, too, in 
spite of their capacity for joy, that it 
is misery that has unlocked the poetry 
within them. 


Our sweetest songs are those 
That tell of saddest thought. 


The authorship of even the most fa- 
mous airs is thus always obscure, and 
probably a very complex one. The 
bands of musicians, who make a pro- 
fession of their art and live in towns, 
very nearly attain to a civilized state. 
But, in spite of dress suits, of com- 
fortable lodgings, and of a recognized 
position, the gipsy blood comes out. 
Allthe money they make slips through 
their fingers; they have no capacity 
for practical life, only an infinite ca- 
pacity foremotion and romance. And 
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strange fortunes befall the more dis- em the merest spark of courage 


tinguished among them. Many tales 
are told of princesses and noble ladies 
who have fallen victims to their eyes 
and their violins, and on the strength 
of an intoxicating musical courtship 
have married them to discover, per- 
haps, that music is not the best foun- 
dation for daily life. While the Tzi- 
gane plays, the Magyar is wax in his 
hands, and will empty his pockets for 
his benefit. The dependence is in a 
measure mutual, for the Tzigane must 
feel a response, must see the sympathy 
in the eyes of his listeners, before he 
can give full expression to his music. 
That is why it must remain forever 
impossible to hear Hungarian music 
out of Hungary. The bands which 
visit foreign capitals — supposing, 
which is rarely the case, they were en- 
tirely composed of gipsies—would be 
powerless in an atmosphere of indiffer- 
ence or curiosity to do themselves 
justice. If they play their national 
music, which they are a little sensitive 
about producing to foreigners, they 
feel no response, no sympathy, and 
worse still, no comprehension, and 
their performance is paralyzed. It is 
only among Hungarians that the gip- 
sies can attain to their wonderful 
height of musical inspiration. Buda- 
Pest numbers these troops by dozens. 
Each hotel of importance has a band 
playing in its courtyard during the 
evening—usually a different one ev- 
ery night. They look keenly round 
to divine the tastes of the various 
guests, and the leader often wanders 
among the dining tables to ascertain 
the favorite songs. They were always 
a little puzzled when they caught 
sight of us, and tried a succession of 
national hymns, till they judged by 
our faces they had guessed rightly. 
During the summer they disperse to 
the various watering-places, and no 
place is too humble to keep its band. 
Even villages have a fvw stray fiddlers 
with rough and ready instruments, 
which they somehow force to serve 
their purpose. Nothing could be bet- 
ter calculated to inspire patriotism, or 


into a flame, than the Rakoczi March, 
played by a full band; but it is in the 
simple love songs that to my mind the 
Hungarian stands supreme. 


A PAIL OF AMBERGRIS 


Typee and Omoo have long taken 
their place as classics of South Pacific 
literature, and have made Herman 
Melville’s name a household word the 
world over. But his other works 
embodying his experiences as a sail- 
orman are no less deserving of praise 
as truthful and interesting pictures of 
life in phases that have found few qual- 
ified historians. Melville ranks with 
Dana as a painter of forecastle life, 
and his more extended experience 
gives greater scope and variety to his 
observations of sea-life. White Jacket, 
or the World ina Man-of-War (Uni- 
ted States Book Co.) could never have 
been written by a ward-room officer. 
It reflects the ups and downs, the 
occupations, pleasures, and trials of 
the life of acommon sailor. The sea- 
man’s cheap estimate of life, his lack 
of responsibility, the rapid transitions 
to which he is exposed are seen here, 
drawn with consummate skill. And 
the figure of the writer glides through 
it all as that of a close observer 
participating, but not as a blind parti- 
san, in the hopes and fears he depicts. 
Then there is the genuine lingo of 
which all sea-faring folk are uncon- 
scionably jealous. No fear that the 
trenchant phrases and concentrated 
idiom, rich and crusted with brine, will 
ever be wrongly used in Melville’s 
pages. Moby Dick, or the White 
Whale, recounts the life on a whaler 
in the North Pacific; though, like the 
latter, based on the author’s experi- 
ence, it introduces a fantastic element 
of the imagination which doubtless 
commended it to Hawthorne, to whom 
it was dedicated. We present a char- 
acteristic incident of a whaling voyage 
which, for all its fun, will give to most 
readers information new to them :— 

It was a week or two after the last 
whaling scene recounted, and when 
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we were slowly sailing over a sleepy, 
vapory, mid-day sea that the many 
noses on the Pequod’s deck proved 
more vigilant discoverers than the 
three pairs of eyes aloft. <A peculiar 
and not very pleasant smell was smelt 
inthesea. ‘I will bet something now,” 
said Stubb, ‘‘that somewhere here- 
abouts are some of those drugged 
whales we tickled the other day. I 
thought they would keel up before 
long.”’ Presently the vapors in ad- 
vance slid aside; and there in the 
distance lay a ship, whose furled 
sails betokened that some sort of 
whale must be alongside. As we 
glided near, the stranger showed 
French colors from his peak; and 
by the eddying cloud of vulture sea- 
fowl that circled, and hovered, and 
swooped around him, it was plain 
that the whale alongside must be 
what the fishermen call a blasted 
whale; that is, a whale that has died 
unmolested in the sea, and so floated 
an unappropriated corpse. It may 
well be conceived what an unsavory 
odor such a mass must exhale; worse 
than any Assyrian city in the plague, 
when the living are incompetent to 
bury the departed. So _ intolerable 
indeed is it regarded by some, that 
no cupidity could persuade them to 
moor alongside of it. Yet are there 
those who will still do it; notwith- 
standing that the oil obtained from 
such objects is of a very inferior 
quality, and by no means of the 
nature of attar-of-rose. Coming still 
nearer with the expiring breeze, we 
saw that the Frenchman had a second 
whale alongside, and this second whale 
seemed even more of a nosegay than 
the first. In truth, it turned out to 
be one of those problematical whales 
that seem to dry up and die witha 
sort of prodigious dyspepsia, or indi- 
gestion; leaving their defunct bodies 
almost entirely bankrupt of anything 
like oil. Nevertheless in the proper 
place we shall see that no knowing 
fisherman will ever turn up his nose 
at such a whale as this, however much 
he may shun blasted whale in general. 
£ 
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The Pequod had now swept so nigh 
to the stranger that Stubb vowed “he 
recognized his cuttle spade-pole entan- 
gled in the lines that were knotted 
round the tail of one of these whales. 
‘*There’s a pretty fellow, now,” he 
banteringly laughed, standing in the 
ship’s bows, ‘‘ there’s a jackal for ye! 
I well know that these Crappoes of 
Frenchmen are but poor devils in 
the fishery ; sometimes lowering their 
boats for breakers, mistaking them for 
sperm whale spouts; yes, and some- 
times sailing from their port with their 
hold full of boxes of tallow candles, 
and cases of snuffers, foreseeing that 
all the oil they will get won't be enough 
to dip the Captain’s wick into; aye, 
we all know these things; but look ye, 
here’s a Crappo that is content with 
our leavings, the drugged whale there, 
I mean; aye, and is content too with 
scraping the dry bones of that other 
precious fish he has there. Poor 
devil! I say, pass round a hat, some 
one, and let’s make him a present 
of a little oil for dear charity’s sake. 
For what oil he’ll get from that drug- 
ged whale there, wouldn’t be fit to 
burn in jail; no, not in a condemned 
cell. And as for the other whale, 
why, I'll agree to get more oil by 
chopping up and trying out these 
three masts of ours, than he’ll get 
from that bundle of bones; though, 
now that I think of it, it may contain 
something worth a good deal more 
than oil; yes, ambergris. I wonder 
now if our old man has thought of 
that. It’s worth trying. Yes, I’m in 
for it;’’ and so saying he started for 
the quarter-deck. By this time the 
faint air had become a complete calm; 
so that whether or no the Pequod was 
so fairly entrapped in the smell, with 
no hope of escaping except by its 
breezing up again. Issuing from the 
cabin, Stubb now called his boat’s 
crew, and pulled off for the stranger. 
Drawing across her bow he perceived 
that in accordance with the fan- 
ciful French taste, the upper part 
of her stem-piece was carried in the 
likeness of a huge drooping stalk, 
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was painted green, and for thorns 
had copper spikes projecting from 
it here and there; the whole termin- 
ating in a symmetrical bulb of a 
bright red color. Upon her head 
boards, in large gilt letters, he read, 
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rose and the bulbous figure-head, put 
together, sufficiently explained the 
whole tohim. ‘‘A wooden rose-bud, 
eh?’ he cried with his hand to his 
nose, ‘‘ that will do very well; but, 
how like all creation it smells!” 
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From Typee 


‘* Bouton de Rose,’’—rose-button, or 
rose: bud; and this was the romantic 
name of this romantic ship. Though 
Stubb did not understand the Bouton 
part of the inscription, yet the word 


Now in order to hold direct communi- 
cation with the people on deck, he 
had to pull round the bows to the 
starboard side, and thus come close to 
the blasted whale; and so talk over 
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it. Arrived then at this spot, with 
one hand still to his nose, he bawled 
‘*Bouton-de-Rose, ahoy! Are there 
any of you Bouton-de-Roses that 
speak English?”  ‘‘Yes,” rejoined a 
Guernsey-man from the _ bulwarks, 
who turned out to be the chief mate. 
‘Well, then, my Bouton-de- Rosebud, 
have you seen the white whale?” 
‘““WVhatwhale?” ‘The White Whale 
—a sperm whale—Moby Dick, have 
you seen him?” ‘Never heard of 
such a whale. Cachalot Blanche! 
White Whale—no.” ‘Very good, 
then; good-bye now, and I'll call 
again in a minute.” Then rapidly 
pulling back towards the Pequod, and 
seeing Ahab leaning over the quarter- 
deck rail awaiting his report, he 
moulded his two hands into a trum- 
pet and shouted — ‘‘No, sir! No!” 
Upon which Ahab and Stubb returned 
to the Frenchman. He now per- 
ceived that the Guernsey-man, who 
had just got into the chains, and was 
using a cutting-spade, had slung his 
nose in a sort of bag. ‘‘What’s the 
matter with your nose, there?” said 
Stubb. ‘‘Broke it?” ‘‘I wish it was 
broken, or that I didn’t have any 
nose at all! ” answered the Guernsey- 
man, who did not seem to relish the 
job he was at very much. ‘‘But what 
are you holding yours for?” ‘‘Oh, 
nothing! It’s a wax nose; I have to 
hold it on. Fine day, ain’t it. Air 
rather gardenny, I should say; throw 
us a bunch of posies, will ye, Bouton- 
de-Rose?” “What in the devil’s 
name do you want here?” roared the 
Guernsey-man, flying into a sudden 
passion. ‘‘Oh! keep cool—cool? yes, 
that’s the word; why don’t you pack 
those whales in ice while you're 
working at ’em? But joking aside, 
though; do you know, Rosebud, that 
it’s all nonsense trying to get any oil 
out of such whales? As for that dried 
one up there, he hasn’t a gill in his 
whole carcass.”” ‘‘I know that well 
enough; but d’ye see, the Captain 
here won't believe it, this is his first 
voyage; he was a Cologne manufac- 
turer before. But come aboard, and 
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mayhap he’ll believe you, if he won't 
me; and so I'll get out of this dirty 
scrape.”  ‘‘Anything to oblige ye, 
my sweet and pleasant fellow,” re- 
joined Stubb, and with that he soon 
mounted tothe deck. There a queer 
scene presented itself. The sailors, 
in tasseled caps of red worsted, were 
getting the heavy tackles in readiness 
for the whales. But they worked 
rather slow and talked very fast, and 
seemed in anything but good humor. 
All their noses upwardly »projected 
from their faces like sO many jib- 
booms. Now and then pairs of them 
would drop their work, and run up to 
the mast-head to get some fresh air. 
Some thinking they would catch the 
plague, dipped oakum in coal-tar, and 
at intervals held it to their nostrils. 
Others having broken the stems of 
their pipes almost short off at the 
bowl, were vigorously puffing tobacco 
smoke, so that it constantly filled 
their olfactories. Stubb was struck 
by a shower of outcries and anathe- 
mas proceeding from the Captain’s 
round-house abaft; and looking in 
that direction saw a fiery face thrust 
from behind the door, which was held 
ajar from within. This was the tor- 
mented surgeon, who, after in vain 
remonstrating against the proceed- 
ings of the day had betaken himself 
to the Captain’s round-house (cadznet 
he called it) to avoid the pest; but 
still, could not help yelling out his 
entreaties and indignations at times. 
Marking all this, Stubb argued well 
for his scheme, and turning to the 
Guernsey-man had a little chat with 
him, during which the stranger mate 
expressed his detestation of his Cap- 
tain as a conceited ignoramus, who 
had brought them all into so unsavory 
and unprofitable a pickle. Sounding 
him carefully, Stubb further perceived 
that the Guernsey-man had not the 
slightest suspicion concerning the 
ambergris. He therefore held his 
peace on that head, but otherwise 
was quite frank and confidential with 
him; so that the two quickly con- 
cocted a little plan for both circum- 
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venting and satisfying the Captain, 
without his at all dreaming of dis- 
trusting their sincerity. According 
to this little plan of theirs, the 
Guernsey-man, under cover of an in- 
terpreter's office, was to tell the Cap- 
tain what he pleased, but as coming 
from Stubb; and as for Stubb, he was 
to utter any nonsense that should 
come uppermost in him during the in- 
terview. By this time their destined 
victim appeared from his cabin. He 
was a small and dark, but rather deli- 
cate-looking man for a sea-captain— 
with large whiskers and moustache, 
however—and wore a red cotton- 
velvet vest, with watch-seals at 
his side. To this gentleman Stubb 
was now politely introduced by the 
Guernsey-man, who at once osten- 
tatiously put on the aspect of 
interpreting between them. ‘‘What 
shall I say to him first?” said he. 
‘*Why,” said Stubb, eyeing the velvet 
vest and the watch and seals, “you 
may as well begin by telling him 
that he looks sort of babyish to me, 
though I don’t pretend to be a 
judge.”” ‘*He says, Monsieur,” said 
the Guernsey-man, in French, turn- 
ing to his captain, ‘‘ that only yester- 
day his ship spoke a vessel, whose 
captain and chief mate, with six sail- 
ors, had all died of a fever caught 
from a blasted whale they had brought 
alongside.”” Upon this the captain 
started, and eagerly desired to know 
more. ‘‘What now?” said the Guern- 
sey-man to Stubb. ‘‘Why, since he 
takes it so easy, tell him now that I 
have eyed him carefully, I’m quite 
certain that he’s no more fit to com- 
mand a whale-ship than a St. Jago 


monkey. In fact, tell him from me 
he’s a baboon.” ‘*He vows and 
declares, Monsieur, that the other 


whale, the dried one, is far more 
deadly than the blasted one; in fine 
Monsieur, he conjures us, as we value 
our lives, to cut loose from these fish.’” 
Instantly the captain ran forward, and 
in a loud voice commanded his crew 
to desist from hoisting the cutting- 
tackles, and at once cast loose the 
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cables and chains confining the whales 
to the ship. ‘*What now?” said the 
Guernsey-man, when the captain had 
returnedtothem. ‘‘ Why, let me see; 
yes, you may as well tell him now 
that—that—in fact, tell him I’ve 
diddled him, and (aside to himself) 
perhaps somebody else.” ‘‘ He says, 
Monsieur, that he’s very happy to 
have been of any service to us.” 
Hearing this, the captain vowed that 
they were the grateful parties (mean- 
ing himself and mate), and concluded 
by inviting Stubb down into his cabin 
to drink a bottle of Bordeaux. ‘‘ He 
wants you to take a glass of wine 
with him,” said the interpreter. 
‘*Thank him heartily; but tell him 
it’s against my principles to drink 
with the man I’ve diddled. In fact 
tell him I must go.” ‘‘He says, 
Monsieur, that his principles won’t 
admit of his drinking; but that if 
Monsieur wants to live another day to 
drink, then Monsieur had best drop 
all four boats, and pull the ship away 
from these whales, for it’s so calm 
that they won't drift.” By this time 
Stubb was over the side and getting 
into his boat, hailed the Guernsey- 
man to this effect, that having a long 
tow-line in his boat, he would do 
what he could to help them by pulling 
out the lighter whale of the two from 
the ship’s side. While the French- 
man's boats then were engaged in 
towing the ship one way, Stubb be- 
nevolently towed away at his whale 
the other way, ostentatiously slacking 
out a most unusually long tow-line. 
Presently a breeze sprang up; Stubb 
feigned to cast off from the whale; 
hoisting his boats, the Frenchman 
soon increased his distance, while the 
Pequod slid in between him and 
Stubb’s whale. Whereupon Stubb 
quickly pulled the floating body, and 
hailing the Pequod to give notice of 
his intentions, at once proceeded to 
reap the fruit of his unrighteous cun- 
ning. Seizing his sharp boat-spade 
he commenced an excavation in the 
body, a little behind the sidefin. You 
would almost have thought he was 
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digging a cellar there in the sea; and 
when at last his spade struck against 
the gaunt ribs, it was like turning up 
old Roman tiles and pottery buried 
in fat English loam. His boat’s crew 
were all in high excitement, eagerly 
helping their chief, and looking as 
anxious as gold hunters. And all the 
time numberless fowls were diving 
and ducking, and screaming, and yell- 
ing, and fighting around them. Stubb 
was beginning to look disappointed, 
especially as the horrible nose-gay in- 
creased, when suddenly from out the 
very heart of this plague there stole a 
faint stream of perfume, which flowed 
through the tide of bad smells without 
being absorbed by it, as one river will 
flow into and then along with another 
without at all blending with it fora 
time. ‘‘I have it, I have it,” cried 
Stubb, with delight, striking some- 
thing in the subterranean regions, ‘‘a 
purse! a purse!”’ Dropping his spade 
he thrust both hands in, and drew out 
handfuls of something that looked 


like ripe Windsor soap, or rich mot- 
tled old cheese; very unctuous and 


savory withal. You might easily 
dent it with your thumb; it is of a 
hue between yellow and ash color. 
And this, good friends, is ambergris, 
worth a gold guinea an ounce to any 
druggist. Some six handfuls were 
obtained; but more was unavoidably 
lost in the sea, and still more, per- 
haps might have been secured were it 
not for impatient Ahab’s loud com- 
mand to Stubb to desist, and come on 
board, else the ship would bid them 
good-bye. Now this ambergris is a 
very curious substance, and so im- 
portant as an article of commerce, 
that in 1791 a certain Nantucket-born 
Captain Coffin, was examined at the 
bar of the English House of Commons 
on that subject. For at that time, 
and indeed until a comparatively late 
day, the precise origin of ambergris 
remained like amber itself, a problem 
to be learned. ‘Though the word am- 
bergris is but the French compound 
for gray amber, yet the two sub- 
stances are quite distinct. Foramber, 
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though at times found on the sea- 
coast, is also dug up in some far in- 
land soils; whereas ambergris is never 
found except upon the sea. _ Besides, 
amber isa hard, transparent, brittle, 
odorless substance, used for mouth- 
pieces to pipes, for beads, and orna- 
ments; but ambergris is soft, waxy, 
and so highly fragrant and spicy, that 
it is largely used in perfumery, in 
pastiles, precious candles, hair-pow- 
ders, and pomatum. The Turks use 
it in cooking, and also carry it to 
Mecca, for the same purpose that 
frankincense is carried to St. Peter’s 
in Rome. Some wine merchants drop 
a few grains into claret to flavor it. 
Who would think, then, that such fine 
ladies and gentlemen should regale 
themselves with an essence found in 
the inglorious bowels of a sick whale! 
Yet so it is. By some ambergris is 
supposed to be the cause, and by 
others the effect, of the dyspepsia in 
the whale. How to cure such a 
dyspepsia it were hard to say, unless 
by administering three or four boat 
loads of Brandreth’s pills, and then 
running out of harm’s way, as laborers 
do in blasting rocks. I have forgot- 
ten to say that there was found in 
this ambergris certain hard, round, 
bony plates, which at first Stubb 
thought might be sailor’s trouser 
buttons; but it afterwards turned out 
that they were nothing more than 
pieces of small squid bones embalmed 
in that manner. Now, that the incor- 
ruption of this most fragrant amber- 
gris should be found in the heart of 
such decay—is this nothing? Bethink 
thee of that saying of St. Paul in 
Corinthians, about corruption and in- 
corruption; how that we are sown in 
dishonor, but raised in glory. And 
likewise call to mind that saying of 
Paracelsus about what it is that 
maketh the best musk. Also forget 
not the strange fact that of all things 
of ill-savor,Cologne water, in its rudi- 
mental manufacturing stages, is the 
worst. — This reissue of Herman 
Melville’s works is a fitting tribute to 
the author's fame. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE 


Mr. Will N. Harben, a promising 
and rising author, has just finished 
what competent judges pronounce the 
best work he has done. The story 
is entitled ‘‘A Mute Confessor, the 
romance of a Southern town,” and the 
two principal characters are Edgar 
Morton, a young Massachusetts writer 
in search of material for a book, and 
Irene Stanton, a young Southern girl. 
The scene of the following chapters 
is on Lookout mountain near Chatta- 
nooga. Morton discovers the girl 
seated near the edge of a cliff at 
some distance from the hotel, and 
after a conversation upon congenial 
topics she rises to go:— 

The stone upon which she sat rested 
on a great rock, which sloped off 
sharply to the edge of the cliff. As 
she rose she stepped upon a pencil 
that had dropped from her lap; it 
turned beneath her foot, and before he 
could render assistance, she had fal- 
len and three-fourths of her body had 


disappeared over the precipice. By 
the merest chance her feet caught 
upon some projecting part of the 
cliff’s face, and with her hands pressed 
tightly against the top, she held her- 
self poised, her head and shoulders 


only in view. He sprang toward 
her; but as he bent down over her 
he saw that he would be powerless to 
lift her, for he could not possibly 
brace his feet firmly enough upon the 
sloping stone. He did not even dare 
to release her hands from the rock, 
knowing that he could not support 
her weight. She had not uttered a 
cry, but when she saw him bending 
over her, she cried out firmly: ‘‘ No, 
you cannot hold me; your feet will 
slip; it’s too steep!” Her poor, tor- 
tured face was as pale as ashes. He 
knew she was right, and his heart 
stood still—his head swam at the 
frightful depth. It was hundreds of 
feet to the jagged stones beneath; the 
tall trees in the valley seemed mere 
shrubs, over which the clouds had 
hung a semi-transparent veil. ‘Oh, 
I am falling! It’s giving away!” she 
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screamed, in terror. He heard the 
crunching of crumbling stone, and 
saw her begin to sink. As quick as 
lightning it occurred to him that with 
his body prone upon the rock he 
might hold her; so he threw himself 
down on his side and grasped her 
arms just as her support gave way 
and went rattling down below. Her 
weight fell suddenly upon his arms, 
drawing him down perilously near the 
brink. To lessen the strain on his 
arms he drew her: firmly against the 
rock. He felt that it would be im- 
possible for him to lift her into safety, 
owing to the frailty of his hold. It 
was the crucial test of Morton’s moral 
manhood. All his life he had had a 
superstitious dread of death, and had 
sincerely doubted that he could ever, 
under any circumstances, have the 
courage to sacrifice his own life to 
save another's. He knew that to re- 
lease her would guarantee his safety, 
and believed that to cling to her a 
moment longer meant sure death to 
both; and yet he held on, feeling his 
soul swell with an exaltation he had 
never felt before. He felt the strength 
of ten men in hisarms. She compre- 
hended the situation, and said, very 
calmly: ‘‘ Release me, and save your- 
self; you cannot aid me; you will 
lose your own life; let me go.” ‘‘ No! 
no!’ he cried out, in sudden horror, 
as she moved slightly from him. She 
was wordless and still, but gave him 
a glance from her big, soulful eyes 
that renewed his strength. He felt 
that if he could only depend on his 
hold upon the rock he might draw 
her up to him, but there was scarcely 
a chance in his favor. He listened 
for a moment, hoping to hear the 
sound of approaching help, but every- 
thing was as quiet as the grave. 
“Be perfectly still !’ he cautioned, 
firmly, ‘‘If you stir we both shall be 
lost; I shall never let you go.” 
She closed her eyes to keep from 
seeing the purple agony of his face as 
he began to draw her closer to him. 
In his almost superhuman effort he 
pressed his shoulder so firmly against 
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the rock that his legs were drawn 
down till they lay parallel with the 
sharp verge of the precipice. His 
hold was true. He succeeded in 
drawing her breast over upon his as 
he slowly turned upon his back. 
Then, holding her to him with his 
left arm, he cautiously clutched the 
skirt of her gown with his right 
hand and gradually drew ner upon 
him. But just as her whole limp 
form settled in its full length upon 
his, they slowly slid, powerless to 
stop themselves, down till the very 
edge of the cliff touched the middle 
of his back, and there they miracu- 
lously paused. ‘‘For God's sake, 
don’t stir!” he whispered under his 
breath. Her face almost touched 
his; her hair fell in a shimmering 
mass round his neck. It seemed to 


him that he held himself in that 
frightful poise only through sheer 


tension of his muscles and by dom- 
inating his body to his will. She was 
holding her breath, and had fully 
comprehended their peril. Her eyes 
were on his; she was in his tight em- 
brace. A moment, which seemed an 
hour, passed. Then, in the very 
yawning mouth of eternity, her sen- 
sitive, virginal nature began to cast 
blood-filtered shadows upon her face. 
She tried to avoid his eyes, and yet 
feared to move so much as an eyelid. 
He witnessed her mental struggle, 
and a warm thrill of poetic admira- 
tion went through his frame. Then 
he saw her visage begin to raise the 
ashy flag of defeat; her eyes were 
drooping, her lips drawn. She was 
fainting, not through fear of death, 
but on account of a situation more 
horrible to her mind. ‘For God’s 
sake, do not faint!”” he pleaded with- 
out a motion of his breast. ‘We are 
lost if you do. I could not hold your 
dead weight!” She rallied; her face 
hardened under its robe of white. He 
read her determination that he should 
not lose his life through weakness of 
hers. ‘‘It would be useless to remain 
longer as we are,” he said, with a 
look in his eyes that she understood. 
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**Can’t you get a little hold upon 
an unevenness in the rocks?” She 
glanced aside very cautiously, and 
then said, under her breath: ‘‘ There 
is a little place, but I am afraid to 
risk it. I could not reach it and hold 
you; you would fall.’”. ‘‘ Do not mind 
me,” he said; save yourself.’’ She 
did not look in the direction of the 
place again, but gazed into his eyes 
an instant and then closed her own. 


He saw that she was praying. He 
felt himself growing weaker. In a 
few seconds all would be over. Edgar 


Morton had never faced death before, 
but he met it now without a fear. His 
sole aim was to save the woman in 
his arms. He thought of throwing 
her on the rock above him, but in- 
stantly saw that even that was im- 
practicable, for he had not sufficient 
strength left. Then the hope flashed 
through his brain that he might get 
a slight hold upon the face of the cliff 
beneath him if he could safely lower 
his hand. He reflected an instant, then 
whispered to her to lean slowly toward 
the mountain as he put out his arm in 
the opposite direction. She obeyed 
so gradually, and his hand moved so 
cautiously, that his body did not stir. 
Then he felt the rough cliff’s face un- 
der his fingers, and his heart bounded 
as his thumb went into a small, firm fis- 
sure. ‘* Thank God!” he panted, “I 
can hold now; but get up cautiously.”’ 
She crawled slowly from him, but 
held on to his clothing as anxiously 
as if she were acting for her soul, 
and he were her physical self. The 
mute action filled him with a strange 
languorous delight. Slowly he worm- 
ed himself, aided by her hands, back 
upon the rock, and crawled after her 
up to the little plateau above. He 
sat up and laughed, without making 
a sound; his face was almost lumi- 
nously pale; the mountain seemed 
to him to be bowing to the sun. She 
saw that he was fainting, and caught 
him in her arms. As consciousness left 
him he knew only that his head was 
in her lap, that her hands were on his 
face. Their icy touch revived him. 
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He looked like a dead person in 
whose eyes the glimmer of a soul still 
lingers. Then he remembered him- 
self, and sat up. Both were speech- 
less; she held his hand, rubbing it 
mutely, almost hysterically. ‘‘ We 
had a narrow escape,” said he, finding 
voice at last, and smiling to mask his 
weakness. ‘‘ You saved my life _ 
She broke down, and raised her hands 
to her white face. They were bleed- 
ing from several scratches. He had a 
sudden desire to press them to his 
lips and kiss away the blood, but had 
she been a queen, and he her vilest 
subject, he could not have felt less 
worthy. ‘You saved mine,” he 
panted. ‘‘If you had moved when I 
asked you not to I should have been 
lost. I understood your sacrifice, and 
I want you to know that I did.”” Her 
face waxed red in spots; a sort of 
tear-haze came into her eyes. She 
rose slowly and looked down at him. 
Had she mutely held out her arms she 
could not have shown him better 
what he had become to her. He got 
up and stood swaying beside her, 
as languorously blissful as if he were 
dreaming of dying* before the open 
gates of heaven. ‘‘I can never ex- 
press a thousandth part of my grati- 
tude,” she murmured, slowly turning 
toward the homeward path. ‘‘We 
will say no more about it,” he said. 
‘*T did nothing; I could not have 
seen you fall down there if I had 
tried. Really it was not I who did 
it; it was something in me better 
than I have ever been.” She did not 
reply. He gallantly extended his 
faltering hand to assist her up the 
path, which was very steep for a 
few yards; but she refused it, and 
without a word of explanation, 
caught his arm and with almost 
masculine strength helped him up the 
incline. They had almost reached 
the hotel, when he suddenly stopped, 
as if confronted by an unpleasant 
thought, and stared into her eyes. 
‘“*You go away in the morning?” 
‘* Yes.” His breast was wrung with 
pain, for a moment, then an inward 
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fire illumined his face. ‘‘I could go 
to G , he said; “why not? I 
came to see the country, and—and if 
your father takes boarders, I might 
even go to your house. I should like 
it very much—that is, if you do not 
mind.” All the mingled tenderness, 
joy and gratitude of which her nature 
was capable seemed to ignite and 
burn in her eyes and face. She tried 
to express her gladness, but her voice 
was still as aic in the bubble of a 
crystal. She simply put out her 
quivering hand till it touched his. 
He understood, and went on, with the 
happy enthusiasm of a schoolboy : 
“Well, I shall follow you day after 
to-morrow, if—if She looked 
up suddenly, almost fearfully. ‘‘If 
I can wait that long.”” He parted 
from her at a side door of the hotel,. 
and went up to his room to lie down 
to rest and to think. 











SIR RICHARD BURTON’S FAMOUS BURNT MS 


It will be remembered that Sir Rich- 
ard Burton,- the well-known traveler 
and orientalist, left at -his death a 
MS. which his widow destroyed. Her 
course was severely criticised as an 
act of bigotry, which was also alleged 
to have furnished a motive for her 
giving him a Roman Catholic funeral 
in spite of certain agnostic avowals 
of his. In the course of a rather 
peppery article in the New Review 
the widow offers her explanation 
and defense on both points, taking 
up first the destruction of the offend- 
ing MS. : 

After the cessation of his work for 
the Arabian Nights—the last appeared 
November 8th, 1888—he passed some 
months between the Supplemental 
Nights and the Scented Garden, that 
is the famous ‘‘burnt manuscript,” 
in writing what he called ‘‘chow- 
chow,” odds and ends that he had 
been waiting to finish up. I may as 
well mention this, because it is repre- 
sented to the world that my poor hus- 
band had been engaged on a most 
beautiful and scientific work for thirty 
years, that he had finished it all but 
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the last page, that it contained gems 
of science, that it was full of trans- 
cendental Oriental poetry, and that I 
brutally burnt it, the day after he was 
dead, in either wanton ignorance or 
bigotry. Now, the truth is this. Ever 
since 1842, whenever my _ husband 
came across any information on any 
subject, he collected it and pigeon- 
holed it, and at this particular time 
the accumulations of twenty-seven 
years (since Grindlay’s fire, which lost 
all preceding ones) were pigeon-holed 
in different compartments, on as many 
as twenty different subjects. As fast 
as he had finished one book, he 
opened a compartment to produce an- 
other, and sometimes had _ several 
books on the stocks at the same time, 
on as many different large plain deal 
tables. It was toward the end of 
1888 that he pulled out of its nook 
the material which would go towards 
the Scented Garden, and he trans- 
lated it from an Arabic manuscript 
called the Perfumed Garden, by the 
Shaykh El Nefzawih, a Kabyle Arab 
of the early sixteenth century (925 
Hegira), the French translations of 
which are as poor, as translations of 
the original, as all the translations 
of the Arabian Nights were (except 
Mr. John Payne’s) until Richard’s 
came out, which was the perfect one. 
The only value in the book at all con- 
sisted in his annotations, and there 
was no poetry. I have often  be- 
wailed my own folly in considering 
that I was in any way responsible to 
or owed any explanation to the public, 
respecting my husband’s writings, and 
the only object of my letter was to 
deliver myself from the bother of the 
letters and visits of a very large num- 
ber of would-be purchasers. I never 
supposed for an instant that my action 
would excite any comment, one way 
or the other, much less did I suppose 
that anyone would attach any kind of 
blame to my husband, any more than 
to the printing of the Arabian Nights, 
which gave him great kudos and 
plenty of money. I know that no 
one would have dared to blame him 
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had he been alive, nor to have repre- 
sented me as throwing a blight on his 
reputation for whom I would at any 
moment, during a period of forty 
years, have cheerfully given my life. 
I knew that this book, being the out- 
come of sickness during the last two 
years of his life, was not up to the 
standard of his former works. ‘Turn- 
ers’s executors burnt a few of his last 
pictures under similar circumstances 
to leave his reputation as a painter at 
its zenith. I acted from the same 
motive. I should not have dared to 
burn any autobiography, and every 
word that he wrote about himself to 
be given to the public will be given. 
People must not tell me that Iam no 
judge, because I wrote with him, and 
for him, and also copied everything 
for him, for the first twenty-six of our 
thirty years’ married life till I broke 
down myself, and the Arabian Nights 
was then handed over to another 
copyist, I doing all the rest. He laid 
no stress on bringing it out, except 
for money’s sake. When he had done 
the Arabian Nights, he said, in his 
joking honest way, ‘‘I have struggled 
for forty-seven years, distinguishing 
myself honorably in every way that 
I possibly could, I never had a com- 
pliment, nor a ‘thank you,’ nor a sin- 
gle farthing. I translate a doubtful 
book in my old age, and I immedi- 
ately make 16,000 guineas. Now that 
I know the tastes of England, we 
need never be without money.”’ Had 
we lived to come home together, I 
should have talked him off printing 
it, as I did another manuscript, quite 
on a different subject, and he knew 
that if I had my will I would burn it. 
This did not prevent him, about eight 
weeks before he died, leaving me sole 
executrix of all he possessed, with in- 
structions ‘‘to sift thoroughly, and 
publish anything that I thought would 
not misrepresent him to the public,” 
adding, ‘‘ having been my sole helper 
for thirty years, I wish you to act 
solely on your own judgment and dis- 
cretion.” Now, I judged, after long 
thinking, that the subject would be 




















unpopular, that had he lived to ex- 
plain it, to talk about it in the clubs 
amongst his men friends, it would 
have been different, that I probably 
should have worked the financial part 
of it, as I did that of the Arabian 
Nights, because I should not have 
read it, and large sums would doubt- 
less have accrued from it. He always 
wrote over the heads of his public, 
and sixty years in advance of his 
time : I think that about fifteen peo- 
ple would possibly have understood it 
and his motives (which were always 
noble) if the germ was big enough to 
produce the good intended. Given 
fifteen people to read and understand, 
given a dead hero who could no longer 
profit from the money, who could not 
explain or defend himself if he were 
attacked by the press, who could not 
enjoy the praise of a small section of 
his fellow-men; given two thousand 
or more other men who could buy the 
book and in course of time would tire 
of it and sell it. It would be bought 
by rich Tom, Dick and Harry. It 
would by degrees descend amongst 
the populace out of Holywell Street, 
the very opposite result to what the 
upright, manly translator would have 
desired, and the whole contents might 
be so misunderstood by the unedu- 
cated that the good, noble, glorious 
life of Richard Burton, of which I 
and thousands of others are most 
proud, and delight to honor, might 
sixty years hence receive a very dif- 
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ferent coloring from the truth, and be 
handed down to posterity in a false 
light. Many people will regret that 


Richard did not leave his manuscripts 


in the hands of a literary man, a law- 
yer, or a so-called friend. If he had, 
little men without a name would have 
profited by it, by tacking on theirs to 
his big name, money would have been 
made, and everybody, without dis- 
tinction, who could have paid would 
have been pandered to, but nobody 
would have thought of the dead man, 
the soldier, the chivalrous gentleman 
in his tomb—he knew this. I alone 
stand here, and I think it an honor, 
for his sake, to bear with the epithets 
of scorn that the brutality of the ath- 
lete, and the dyspepsia of the effete 
—mostly anonymous Braves—have 
showered upon me. All that he has 
left will be given to the public by 
degrees, if it is more than a mere 
sketch, but it is cruel to the dead to 
give their sketches to the world and 
pretend that they are their best work, 
simply because they fetch money.* 


* I was told yesterday that a Scented 
Garden, from one of the numerous mild 
French translations, is being sold and 
passed off to the uneducated, not to 
scholars, as Burton’s Scented Garden,under 
the false plea that I carried away with me 
from Trieste acopy of it. I now state upon 
my oath, that there were but two copies of 
Richard Burton’s Scented Garden, one was 
his own original, and one a clean copy, 
that I burnt them both, and that no other 
copy was made from them, and I warn the 
world against buying a spurious article. 











WIT AND HUMOR. 


THE POET’S MORN 
The sun in martial splendor rose, 
And put the shades of night to rout; 
I lightly leaped from my repose, 
To let the chickens out. 
The glorious day moves on apace ; 
The latest lingering stars expire; 
I turn from gazing into space, 
And light the kitchen fire. 


Ah, how Aurora’s coursers speed! 
Roll on, triumphant chariot, roll! 
I'll follow on my winged steed, 
When I've put on the coal. 
WALTER STORRS BIGELOW, 
—In Life, 


Witty Priest AND SOLEMN 
STATESMAN.—What a diverting scene 
was that when a certain witty Irish 
priest was invited to a breakfast by 
Mr. G——, then in power, to meet a 
strange gathering of ‘‘ thinkers,” ad- 
vanced and others, to whom, in his 
quiet but none the less effective style, 
he addressed his pleasant rallyings. 
Of a sudden the great man, with one 
of those curious turns to which he is 
partial, amid all the laughter became 
grave and preternaturally solemn. 
Lowering his voice into conspiracy 
tones, as though big with some com- 
ing revelation, he said mysteriously: 
‘What will you say to this, Father 
H.——, when I tell you that on my 
last visit to Italy I saw on the door of 
the church of S. Agnese, etc., a table 
of indulgence, and actually saw written 
up there a remission of one thousand 
years of punishment on payment of 
one franc?” Everyone bent forward 
to listen. True, there was no @ pro- 
pos; but here the divine was likely to 
be ‘‘cornered.” With that intensity 
of tone which is characteristic of the 
eminent statesman, he went on, ‘‘Yes, 
Father H.—— . I saw it with my own 
eyes. A thousand years for a single 
franc! What do you say to that?” 
‘“What do I say?” said the padre 





gaily; ‘‘why, I say it was dirt cheap! 
What more would you want for your 
money?” ‘The roar of laughter at 
this unexpected sally may be imag- 
ined. But the comic contrast was 
the face of the great man, who still 
continued solemn. For him it was 
too serious a thing for jesting.— 
Percy Fitzgerald in The Gentleman's 
Magazine. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE ON GOULD.—I re- 
member hearing, years ago, a good 
story about Jay Gould. He _ had 
a quantity of stock of some par- 
ticular railroad which, being worth- 
less, he was anxious to sell. His 
minister came to him one morning 
and said to him: ‘‘ Mr. Gould, I am 
a poor man and I havea large family. 
I have managed to put by ten thou- 
sand dollars, and if only I could 
double ‘it, I should not be anxious 
about the future of my family if I 
were called away.” ‘‘ Minister,” said 
Mr. Gould, ‘‘I will tell you how to do 
so, provided that you will tell no one 
else,” and he advised him to purchase 
largely of this particular stock for a 
rise. The minister did so, and the 
stock was in great demand. But a 
month or two afterwards the market 
price fell heavily. Again the minister 
calledon Mr. Gould. ‘‘I am ruined,”’ 
he said; “you have deceived your 
pastor.”’ ‘‘Pastor,” replied Mr. Gould, 
‘*T told you to keep my advice a 
secret. Did you do so?” ‘‘ Well,” 
said the minister, ‘‘I did mention it 
to a few of our elders.” “So I 
thought you would,” said Gould, ‘‘and 
I have got off the whole of the stock 
that I held on them and their friends; 
here are your ten thousand dollars 
back, and here are ten thousand more 
for your trouble in the matter.—Zon- 
don Truth. 











LEARNED SOMETHING ANYWAY.— 
Tom Keyes—‘‘Have you given up the 
idea of taking singing lessons?” 
Carrie d’Alto-—‘‘Yes. I found it 
would take me three years to learn to 
sing as well as I thought I sang al- 
ready.” —JLife. 


A Sure Sicn.—Two or three days 
ago, on a Jefferson avenue car, there 
was a man occuping a seat, while a 
lady was standing. He was reading 
his paper intently and was evidently 
oblivious of his surroundings. A De- 
troiter on the rear platform watched 
him for five minutes, then he sang 
out to the conductor, who was inside 
taking tickets, ‘‘ Conductor, will you 
ask that gentleman from New York 
to give the lady his place?” The 
conductor didn’t obey, but the man 
took the hint, slight as it was, and as 
he moved out wanted to know how 
in thunder anybody knew he was 
from New York.—Detroit Free Press. 


SUPERIOR EXPERIENCE.—T he imag- 
inary invalid, who fancies he has had 
all the diseases in the books, or at 
least all the interesting ones, is not 
often an amusing person to a physi- 
cian; but now and then a valetudina- 
rian of this sort affords the faculty a 
good deal of diversion. A man of 
sixty, who had been a grumbler all his 
life, and had long made a practice of 
changing his doctors on the slight- 
est provocation, not long ago called 
in a young physician who had gained 
a considerable reputation. He was 
telling the doctor what he thought 
was the matter with him, when the 
doctor ventured to disagree with his 
diagnosis. ‘‘I beg your pardon!”’ said 
the patient, in a haughty way; ‘‘it 
isn’t for a young physician like you 
to disagree with an old and experi- 
enced invalid like me!” And he went 
out to seek another physician.— 
Youth's Companion. 
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An AwFuL CurseE.—Briggs—You 
don’t mean to say that you are 
smoking a cigarette, do you? Griggs 
—Certainly. Why not? Briggs— 
Why not! If you had any conception 
of the injury they are doing you, you 
would stop. Why not! Do you know 
that these harbingers of death are 
killing more men than all the liquor 
in the land? Are you aware, sir, that 
this trump card of the devil is even 
now sapping away the vitality of the 
chosen youth of this great country? 
Look around you and see the hideous 
trail of this deadly serpent that is 
sucking away the life-blood of the 
nation. You haven’t got another one, 
have you ?—New York Truth. 


THE late Sir Richard Owen, the 
comparative anatomist, attended an 
international gathering of naturalists 
in Naples in September, 1845. At 
that time he was not far from forty 
years of age; but he looked much 
younger, as he was clean shaven. 
When he presented himself at the 
council, says the British Medical 
Journal, one of the foreign mem- 
bers, who was well acquainted with 
the work the professor had already 
done, asked the name of this young- 
ish, fresh-colored individual, who was 
entering in a very modest and unas- 
suming way. His name is Owen, was 
the reply. The Italian scientist ac- 
cordingly made his way over to Owen 
and said to him: And how is your 
respected father? Owen took in the 
situation at a glance, and replied 
gravely: I am sorry to say he has 
been dead for some years now. 
Uncle, I should have said, perhaps, 
pursued the foreign gentleman, I 
have no uncle living, was the answer. 
You don’t mean to say that you are 
the author of all those books? Owen 
assured him that such was the case, 
but it was some time before the 
learned foreigner was convinced.— 
New York Tribune. 
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